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WE  ARE 

PROUD  TO  ANNOUNCE 

the  appointment  of  the  distinguished 
Pulitzer  prize  winning  reporter 
Charles  Bartlett  to  the  staff  of 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times  news  bureau 
in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Mr.  Bartlett  joins  bureau  chief  and 
White  House  correspondent  Carleton 
Kent,  veteran  diplomatic  reporter 
Frederick  Kuh  and  reporter-author 
Thomas  Ross.  His  perceptive  interpretation 
and  commentary  on  national  and 
world  affairs  will  be  offered  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  nation  by 
the  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate. 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 
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Over  the  past  6  years -OU  out  of  the  v/U  winners  of  the  COVETED  ANNUAL 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COLOR  AWARDS  for  outstanding  R.O.P.  color  reproduction  use 
WOOD  EQUIPMENT  in  the  printing,  preparation  and  production  of  their  award-winning 
newspapers.  We  invite  you  to  send  for  literature  describing  WOOD  presses,  reels, 

tensions,  autopasters  and  stereotype  equipment./  One  newspaper  uses  tubular  equipment 
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WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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More  than  150  different  motor  truck  carriers  serve  the  busy  Baltimore  market. 
Besides  serving  the  port,  the  nation’s  second  largest  in  foreign  tonnage,  they  help 
haul  the  commodities  that  pass  over  Baltimore’s  retail  counters  at  the  rate  of  over 
2  billion  dollars  worth  a  year.  And  this  figure  is  steadily  growing,  just  as  it  has 
grown  63.5%  since  1948.  ■  Baltimore  is  a  dynamic  city.  Business  is  good— and 
the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  Over  70%  of  all  advertising  linage  in  Baltimore 
daily  papers  goes  into  the  Sunpapers.  In  one  compact  area,  roughly  the  ABC 
City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same  area, 
the  Sunpapers  have  over^  80%  of  their  circulation  (400,000  daily,  321,000 
Sunday)  and  over  75%  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  Compelling  reasons  for  making 
the  Sunpapers  your  advertising  and  selling  vehicle  in  Dynamic  Baltimore. 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

“Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun” 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  ■  Circulation  Figures;  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  9/30/62 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Solid  Growth! 

In  1962  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  ranked 
6th  among  all  morning  newspapers  in  De¬ 
partment  Store  advertising  —  (Media  Rec¬ 
ords'  First  Fifty)  with  5,883,122  lines. 

For  the  same  period  the  Tampa  Tribune 
ranked  12th,  with  4,405,564  lines. 

This  gave  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  a  lead 
over  the  Tampa  Tribune  of  1,477,558  lines. 


17% 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 
SALES  INCREASE 
1962  over  1961 
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St.  Ptftnburg- 
Tompo 
Rtnt 


(GrMtMt  Coin  In  U.S.) 


Atlonto  El  Poso 
Son  Antonio 


Houston  Baton  Rougt 
Jocksonvillo 
Mtmphis 
Miomi 
Shrtvoport 
Woco 


The  E.B.I.  for  Pinellas  County  (St.  Peters¬ 
burg)  is  $820  million  (SM).  The  E.B.I.  for 
Hillsborough  County  (Tampa)  is  $688  mil¬ 
lion  (SM). 

Advertise  where  the  dollars  are! 


I^Ptpraburg  iTimpa 


and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


MARCH 


18-22— J.  C.  Pennay-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors  Con¬ 
ference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

21- 24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

22—  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville 
24-25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotel 

Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

27- 31 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Montego  Beach  Hotel,  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica. 

28- 29 — Indiana  AP  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

29- 30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

29-30 — North  Carolina  Editorial  Writers'  Conference,  Chapel  Hill. 

29-30— Virginia  Press  Association,  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference, 

:  Twin  Bridges  Motor  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

I  30-31 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors,  Holiday  Inn,  Great  Bend, 
i  3 1 -April  1-2 — Business  News  Writers  Seminar,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


APRIL 

1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

I  4-5— New  Jersey  Press  Association  Circulation  Conference,  Nassau  Inn, 

I  Princeton. 

5-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg, 
i  5-6 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  LaJolla,  Calif. 
8-10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

1  18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing- 
I  ton.  D.  C. 

i  18-20 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

I9-2(V— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

21-24— Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference,  Olympia,  Washington. 

21- 25— National  Cartoonists  Society,  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22—  Associated  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

22-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

I  25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

25-27 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

;  26-27 — Colorado  Newspaper  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
!  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

;  27-28 — AP  Louisiana-Mississippi,  Robert  E.  Leo  Motel,  Jackson,  Miss, 
i  28-30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 
!  28-30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash- 
I  Ington,  D.C. 

I  29-May  I&— American  Press  Institute,  The  Sunday  Newspaper  seminar, 
i  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

i  30 — The  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 


MAY 

1- 3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 

Toronto. 

2- 4 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

56th  semi-annual,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

I  2-4 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  1 5th  Conference,  Pitts- 
I  burgh  Hilton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

j  3-5 — New  Jersey  Press  Associalon  Advertising  Conference,  Ritz  Carlton 
I  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

j  4— Minnesota  AP  newspaper  organization,  St.  Paul. 

4- 5 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn  motel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

5- 7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Mechanical  Conference 

I  (Eastern  and  Western  Divisions).  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

5-8 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

5-8 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Manger  Hotel, 
I  Rochester. 
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Our  N*w  Home  After  March  24.  1963 


Mailroom  Foreman  Harry  Kitchin  explains  the  workings  of 
the  modern  loading  control  equipment  in  the  new  Miami 
Herald  building: 

"Herald  delivery  trucks  pull  into  their  loading  stations  be¬ 
fore  each  edition.  Just  as  a  pilot  would  notify  the  tower  of 
his  flight  number,  each  driver  signals  his  truck  number  from 
a  communications  panel  at  his  station. 

"When  we  know  his  number,  our  records  give  us  his  route 
and  the  number  of  copies  he  carries.  We  dial  these  numbers 
and  the  machine  conveys  the  right  quantity  of  papers  direct¬ 
ly  to  his  truck. 

"If  there  is  trouble  at  his  station,  say  a  broken  bundle,  we 


RaprwnM  by  Story,  Brooks  and  Finlay 
A  mtmbar  of  Florida's  Goldan  Markafs  Groap 


can  by-pass  him  instantly  and  direct  papers  to  the  next 
truck  until  the  trouble  is  corrected." 


Harry  Kitchin  also  supervises  other  advanced  equipment: 
9  special  counting  and  stacking  machines,  each  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  40  bundles  per  minute.  There  is  room  for  an 
expanded  operation  of  up  to  20  units,  more  than  double  the 
present  number. 


The  Herald  has  built  into  all  systems  and  equipment  in  the 
new  building  tolerances  and  capacities  far  beyond  present 
needs.  This  policy  serves  not  only  as  insurance  against  the 
unexpected,  but  also  as  a  bold  prediction  of  further  growth 
for  the  newspaper  and  its  community. 


On.  of  a  series  introducing  the  new  Miami  Herald  building  ^ 

“This  control  tower  wings  your  ad  to  the  reader’s  door... 


Photo  by  John  Wolthor 


Reminder!  You  Still  Can 
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IN  GROWTH  STOCKS 


IBM 


and  49  others 


0 


Guess  how  big  retail 
sales  in  Metropolitan  San  Jose  were  in  1962 


We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  Metropolitan  San 
Jose  is  the  growing-est  market  in  the  West.  That’s 
why  we’re  giving  stock  in  55  companies  with  facili¬ 
ties  in  Metro  San  Jose. 

To  win,  just  guess  the  total  1962  retail  sales  in 
the  rich  Metro  San  Jose  market  (Santa  Clara 
County.)  A  clue:  taxable  sales  plus  projection  of 
non-taxable  sales  by  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza¬ 
tion  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1962  amount  to 
$778,179,000.00 

If  your  guess  is  closest  to  the  actual  figure,  you’ll 
win  55  income-paying  stock  issues!  Plenty  of  prizes 
for  runners-up,  too.  And  remember — this  is  a  contest 
promoted  only  to  the  advertising  fraternity,  so  go  to 
it,  colleague.  And  happy  guessing! 


FIRST  PRIZE;  2  shares  each  of  55 
stocks,  purchased  January  1963. 
Market  value:  $5000  plus.  Includes 
dividends  earned  from  January  1963. 
SECOND  PRIZE;  1  share  each  of  55 
stocks,  purchased  January  1963. 
Market  value;  $2500  plus.  Includes 
dividends  earned  from  January  1963. 

THIRD  PRIZE;  . $1000  CASH 

FOURTH  PRIZE;  . $  750  CASH 

FIFTH  PRIZE;  . $  500  CASH 

SIXTH  PRIZE:  . $  250  CASH 

SEVENTH  PRIZE; . $100  CASH 

EIGHTH  PRIZE;  . $100  CASH 

NINTH  PRIZE; . ...$100  CASH 

TENTH  PRIZE: . $100  CASH 


EASY  RULES; 

1)  Contest  Is  open  only  to  employees 
of  advertising  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  sales  departments 
of  advertiser  companies  (employees 
and  ad  agency  of  the  Mercury  and 
News  are  excluded). 

2)  Entries  must  be  submitted  by 
coupon.  Additional  coupons  furnished 
on  request  from  any  eligible  person, 
but  you  are  allowed  only  one  entry. 

3)  Contest  closes  March  31,  1963. 
Entry  closest  to  the  actual  figure  will 
be  the  winner;  to  be  announced  May  1, 
1963. 

4)  In  case  of  a  tie,  earliest  postmarked 
entry  wili  win. 

5)  Contestants  agree  to  accept  sales 
estimate  figure  as  provided  by  the 
Mercury  and  News  which  will  be  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  estimate  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Equalization. 


SAN  JOSE’S  MERCURY  and  NEWS 

I - ^ - 

MERCURY  and  NEWS  General  Advertising  Dept.  e  p 

211  West  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  California 
I  My  “guesstimate"  of  the  total  retail  sales  figure  for  Metropolitan  San  Jose 

I  for  the  year  1962  is:  $ _ 

I  NAME _ POSITION _ _ 

I  FIRM  NAME _ 

{  ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ _STATE _ 


★  ★ 
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Reporter's  Reverie 

WHAT  DO  NEWSPAPERMEN  carry  in  attache  cases?  Harrison 
J.  Ullman,  Indianapolis  Star  business  columnist,  says  thev 
are  likely  to  conceal  all  sorts  of  goodies.  Figures  provided 
by  a  luggage  firm  show  that  14%  of  the  cases  hold  liquor, 
23%  have  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  them,  18%  carry  playing 
cards  and  half  of  them  lead  double  lives  as  suitcases  stuffed 
with  socks,  shirts,  pajamas,  raincoats  and  even  umbrellas.  .  .  . 
And  another  Star  columnist,  Lowell  Nussbaum,  reports  a  head¬ 
line  writer  for  the  Nappanee  (Ind.)  Advance-News  solved  a 
long-count  headline  problem  when  Nappanee  High  School  de¬ 
feated  Wakarusa  with  “Nee  Beats  Wa.”  The  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner's  heady  head:  “Worried  Over  Flu?  This’ll 
Stop  It  Cold.”  .  .  .  Mrs.  Joy  Gallagher,  women’s  editor. 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  and  Evening  Press,  wrote  a 
musical  comedy,  “Savannah,  ’63,”  presented  by  the  Dramatic 
Study  Club,  of  which  she’s  secretary.  .  .  .  James  A.  Mayer, 
news  editor,  Marengo  (Iowa)  Pioneer-Republican,  calls  his 
column  “JAM  Session,”  a  play  on  his  initials.  The  Lebanon 
find.)  Reporter  headed  a  storv  about  the  State  Legislature: 
“Yak  And  Yak  And  Yak  And  Yak  And  Yak.” 


Welh  Look  Who^s  Here! 

\  “Bulletin,”  u  “Flash”  or  less 

.4t  times  will  stop  the  rolling  press. 

The  rigid  deadlines  we  invent 
.4re  breakable  or  can  be  bent. 

But  there’s  one  deadline  that  won’t  wait 
l>est  we  should  find  it  is  too  late. 

So  write  your  obit  in  advance 

Or  else  you’ll  never  get  the  chance. 

— Al  Goodman 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Robert  Webber  signs  his  Toronto  Telegram  editorial  page 
column  Thomas  Richard  Henry  (for  the  familiar  “Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry”  phrase).  He’s  a  sort  of  “expert  on  everyman.” 
He  went  to  school  in  Paris.  Exotic  training?  Not  so.  Bob 
Webber’s  Paris  is  in  southern  Ontario.  .  .  .  Sid  Cato,  formerly 
with  the  Stars  &  Stripes  in  Europe,  the  Marshall  (Mich.) 
Evening  Chronicle  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  is  now  news 
editor  in  the  public  relations  department  of  the  Greyhound 
Corp.,  Chicago.  .  .  .  Philip  Axe,  advertising  promotion  manager, 
Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen,  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  are  proud  parents 
of  new  quadruplets,  giving  them  seven  children.  .  .  .  Jean 
Gordon.  16,  Girl  Scout  and  high  school  student,  did  such  a 
good  job  covering  the  1962  Girl  Scouts  Roundup  for  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun  Bulletin,  that  Executive  Editor  Charles 
W.  Voorhis  gave  her  a  chance  at  a  column  of  her  own,  “Dear 
Teens,”  which  is  proving  popular. 

—Each  week  since  1958,  Mack  McGinnis  (R.  R.  13,  Box  356, 
Indianapolis  26,  Ind.)  has  compiled  30  or  more  humorous  ilems 
under  title  of  “Comedy  and  Comment”  and  mailed  to  sub 
scribers,  mostly  newspapers.  Here’s  Mr.  McGinnis’  “.411  .4meric» 
Lineup”  of  columnists  who,  in  liis  opinion,  did  the  most  last  year 
to  bring  humor  to  millions  of  readers: 

l..eft  Gringaineis— Ollie  M.  James,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

I.ieft  Ticklerteaseiw_Troy  Gordon,  Tulsa  World. 

I.«ft  Quippercracker— Bob  Goddard,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Bon  Mot  Yukker^— Hugh  Allen,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

Right  Quippercrackei^— Lydel  Sims,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

Right  Ticklerteaser — Leo  Aikman,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Right  Gringainer^Emmett  Watson,  Seattle  Post-Intellipeneer. 

Chucklepasser — Dick  Hitt,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

I.eft  Laughpacker— Clyde  Moore,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

Right  Laughpacker— Nathan  Nielsen,  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Punpopperx-George  Fuermann,  Houston  Post. 
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Metropolitan  HARRISBURG  Area 


...  A  Ifillion-A-Year  Trading  Center 
in  Nations  Leading  market  places  of 
Areas  its  size  .  .  . 

. . Ist  08  a  Wholesale  Market!"^ 

. 2nd  For  Retail  Sales!" 

•  «•••••  3rd  For  Selected  Services!" 

Exceeded  in  All  of  Pennsylvania  by  only 
Philadelphia  and.  Pittshnryh  in  Sales  &  Receipts 


ONE  MEDIUM  Covers  95  %  of  all 

Households  at  ONE  LOW  COST! 


*  1 960  U.  S.  Census 


DAILY— 118,051 
SUNDAY— 157,233 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


1963 


editorial 


Strike’s  Over,  or  Is  It? 

Tn  ihk  early  morning  hours  lasc  Friday,  March  8  (after  KS:P  iiad 

gone  to  jjress),  New  York’s  Mayor  W'^agner  walked  out  of  a  meeting 
at  a  large  hotel  anil  announced  that  his  pro|K>sed  tenns  for  settling 
the  three-month-long  ITU  strike  had  been  accepteil  hy  both  the 
union  and  the  newspajier  publishers.  Immeiliately,  word  was  (lashed 
around  the  nation  that  the  unprecedented  strike  was  over  and  New 
Yorkers  would  probably  have  their  papers  hack  hy  Monday. 

Later  during  the  day  it  became  apparent  there  were  too  many 
l(K)sc-  ends  to  wrap  up  so  the  forecast  for  resumption  of  publication 
was  (hangetl  to  Wednesday.  .Still  later  it  was  changeil  “to  the  end 
of  the  week”,  and  then  the  prediction  became  “next  Monday.” 

In  their  anxiety  and  anticipation  most  people,  including  manv 
reporters  and  eilitors,  hail  forgotten  there  were  ttvo  oihei  unions 
on  strike  (mailers  and  stereoty|>ers)  against  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  that  none  of  the  mechanical  unions  had  a  signed  contract, 
ami  that  the  contract  of  the  .\merican  Newspajx*r  Guild  which  was 
to  l>e  re-opened  for  a  change  in  termination  date  presenteil  more 
negotiating  problems.  The  “lixtse  ends”  quickly  became  complications 
and  roadblocks  to  a  final  solution  of  the  shutdown.  .\t  this  writing, 
as  F&P  goes  to  press,  the  answer  to  when  the  New  York  newspapeis 
will  re-apjjear  is  anybiKly’s  guess.  Even  if  thev  lome  olf  the  presses 
sixm  a  threatened  strike  of  news  dealers  could  prevent  them  from 
reaching  the  public. 

It  is  generally  lonceded  the  printers  will  approve  the  tenns  in 
secret  balloting  on  .Sunday  because  it  is  being  recommended  to  them 
by  their  local  president,  Bertram  Powers,  and  their  international 
president,  Elmer  Brown.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Powers  stated 
publicly  he  “would  have  rejected”  the  Mayor’s  projxjsal  but  accepted 
under  pressure  from  Brown  and  other  international  olficers  because 
it  was  the  best  that  coulil  be  hoped  for  under  the  circumstances. 
Powers  has  stated,  also,  that  many  members  were  disgruntled  which 
was  supported  by  the  voting  of  two  units  against  the  pro|)osed  con¬ 
tract — the  Journal- Ainerican  and  Mirror  unit  rejecting  it  451  to  2 
and  the  Long  Island  Press  unit  doing  the  same  more  than  100  to  1. 

Which  brings  up  the  question  of  “who  won?”  The  simjile  fact  is 
that  no  one  won.  Consider  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  lost 
to  strikers  and  non-strikers  in  unearnetl  pay,  lost  to  newspa|)ers  in 
advertising  and  circulation  revenue,  lost  to  New  York  businessmeti 
in  reduced  sales  volume.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  nobody  ends 
up  ahead  and  it  will  be  years  before  the  financial  ilamage  to  all 
parties  is  overcome. 

File  ITU  claims  it  “secureil”  its  three  major  objectives:  “.\  com¬ 
mon  expiration  date;  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  automation:  the 
shorter  workweek.”  I'he  first  and  last  items  cannot  be  disputed,  but 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  second  item  “provides  for  the  principle 
of  the  union  sharing  in  the  increased  ]>roductivity  brought  about  by 
automation,”  as  the  union  negotiating  committee  asserts  and  which 
has  been  reported  in  many  newspajjers.  The  language  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  agreed  ujxm  by  both  parties  covering  the  intrixluction  of  out¬ 
side  tape  says  the  publishers  will  pay  the  union  for  the  privilege  of 
using  such  tape  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  later  and  to  be  used 
by  the  union  as  it  wishes.  It  is  not  related  to  proiluctivity  or  any 
share  in  savings. 
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He  said  as  a  physician  he  favored  the 
bill  for  free  TB  treatment,  because  “a 
person  with  tv  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.”  —  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 
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Quinnipiac  College  takes  over  a  100- 
acre  tract  for  its  failure  campus.  — 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 


Following  horseless  shaped  prints  in 
fresh  snow,  four  policemen  tracked  an 
alleged  burglar  to  his  home.  —  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal. 


A  typisht’sh  mishtakesh  have  cancele 
out  the  execution.  The  law  requires  the 
warrant  must  be  perfect.  —  Warren 
(Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle. 
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BOO! 

Crook,  Newsday,  Garden  City.  Long  Island 


A  parent  in  the  United  States  is  good 
for  17  years.  —  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal. 
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IVT  1  11  X  X  ^  XX  •  A  XX  1  involved  in  a  controversial  and 

JMewhall  Issues  15-Fomt  Keply  scorekeepmg 


Editor’s  Note: — Sports  editors 
and  columnists  missed  the  point 
of  his  recent  decision  to  bar  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  base¬ 
ball  writer  from  acting  as  an 
official  National  League  scorer, 
Scott  Newhall  said  when  asked 
for  comment  on  stories  in  the 
March  2  issue.  In  rebuttal,  he 
prepared  this  report. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a 
mild  hullabaloo  among  my  col¬ 
leagues  following  the  Chronicle’s 
announcement  that  it  would  no 
longer  offer  the  services  of  its 
baseball  writer,  Bob  Stevens,  to 
act  as  official  scorer  in  National 
League  games. 

And,  as  usual,  our  good 
friends  in  the  sports  reporting 
field  began  pontificating  on  this 
crisis  without  bothering  to  read 
the  Chronicle’s  original  state¬ 
ment  very  closely  or  without 
consulting  a  dictionary  in  order 
to  disentangle  my  apparently 
obfuscated  prose. 

Misinterpreted  .4ction 

Sports  editors  and  columnists 
proceeded  to  distill  the  whole 
rumpus  into  a  simple  “conflict 
of  interest”  problem.  They  chose 
to  interpret  the  Chronicle’s 
action  as  a  sanctimonious  fear 
on  my  part  that,  by  accepting 
$25  per  game  from  the  National 
League,  our  sports  writer,  Mr. 
Stevens,  might  somehow  be  sell¬ 
ing  his  soul  to  mammon.  They 
went  on  to  point  out  rather 
loudly  that  it  was  inconsistent 
for  me  to  forbid  Mr.  Stevens  to 
earn  this  miserable  $25  while 


at  the  same  time  we  permitted 
the  amiable  San  Francisco 
Giants  to  pick  up  his  expenses 
incurred  while  travelling  with 
the  team. 

‘Modest  Outcry’ 

Finally,  there  was  a  modest 
outcry  among  some  sports 
writers  who  chose  to  interpret 
the  Chronicle’s  decision  as  a 
slight  upon  their  abilities  as 
baseball  scorers.  These  outraged 
sportsmen  set  up  a  din  of  a 
Greek  chorus  in  full  voice,  in 
which  they  repeated  over  and 
over  their  basic  article  of  faith, 
to  wit:  “Baseball  writers  are 
far  and  away  the  most  experi¬ 
enced,  able  and  talented  of  men 
when  it  comes  to  the  scoring  of 
baseball  contests.” 

Therefore,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  restate  my  motives  and  atti¬ 
tudes  in  this  matter  of  colossal 
consequence. 

I  hereby  declare: 

1 —  I  do  not  think  the  “conflict 
of  interest”  problem  is  anything 
but  a  minor  consideration  as  far 
as  the  baseball  writer  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

2 —  If  $25  could  buy  our  base¬ 
ball  writers,  or  for  that  matter 
buy  anyone  on  the  Chronicle 
staff  we  would  have  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  long  since,  because  of 
such  a  low  integrity  threshold. 

Bargain  Change 

3 —  Incidentally,  I  think  the 
National  League  is  getting  a  fat 
bargain  by  providing  score- 
keepers  at  $25  per  game.  (If 


there  is  going  to  be  any  payment 
at  all  it  should  be  more.) 

4 —  I  am  convinced  that  both 
organized  baseball  and  journal¬ 
ism  will  be  better  serv^  when 
the  major  leagues  develop  staffs 
of  professional  unaffiliated  score- 
keepers. 

5— 1  think  Bob  Stevens  is 
possibly  the  best  baseball  score- 
keeper  in  the  game. 

6—  Other  than  that,  I  do  not 
think  that,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  sports  writers 
are  any  better  qualified  to  act  as 
scorekeepers  than  any  other 
species  of  man  which  is  closely 
associated  with  the  sport  on  a 
day  to  day  basis. 

Core  of  Decision 

7 —  And — here  is  the  core  of 
our  decision — I  have  seen  so 
much  stinking  scoring  in  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  that  I  do  not 
feel  it  advisable  for  any  Chron¬ 
icle  personnel  to  be  associated 
with  any  such  controversial 
activity  in  a  partisan  contest. 

8 —  When  Sam  Jones  was 
robbed  of  his  no-hitter  by  a 
sports  writer  scorekeeper  in  Los 
Angeles  on  June  30,  1959,  I  had 
finally  reached  the  end  of  the 
road. 

9 —  I’ve  seen  plenty  of  lousy 
calls  since  then,  but  that  was  the 
worst. 

10 —  Going  one  step  beyond 
this,  I  think  it  is  foolish  for 
newspapers  to  expose  themselves 
to  public  abuse  and  antagonism 
by  letting  their  sports  writers 
run  the  risk  of  becoming 


No  Cx>nflict  Seen 

11 —  Now,  in  the  matter  of 
reimbursement  for  our  baseball 
writer’s  living  and  travel 
expenses,  I  do  not  think  this  is 
inconsistent  or  a  matter  of  “con¬ 
flict  of  interest.” 

12 —  In  the  first  place,  our 
sports  writer  is  not  accepting 
any  payment  whatsoever  from 
the  baseball  club.  Rather,  the 
newspaper  itself  is  accepting  an 
unsolicited  courtesy  travel  ac¬ 
commodation  from  the  baseball 
club,  whereby  the  newspaper’s 
writer  is  transported  to  and 
admitted  free  to  the  game. 

13 —  Furthermore,  I  sugrgest 
that,  except  in  degree,  a  free 
travel  pass  from  a  baseball  club 
is  no  different  from  a  free 
theater  ticket  for  a  newspaper’s 
drama  critic. 

Special  Emphasis 

14 —  I  wish  to  emphasize 
further  that  I  have  NOT  stated 
above  that  I  “approve”  of  either 
free  travel  or  free  theater 
tickets.  I  merely  suggest  that 
these  forms  of  courtesies  have 
been  a  recognized  part  of  news¬ 
paper  conduct  for  generations, 
by  most  newspapers. 

15 —  And  finally,  if  and  when 
our  great  and  good  friends  in  the 
Giant’s  counting  house  decide  to 
withdraw  these  travel  and 
accommodation  courtesies,  the 
Chronicle  will  face  this  new 
crisis  with  the  fortitude  and 
courage  that  has  distinguished 
us  during  the  past  century. 
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Los  Angeles 
automobile  dealers 
place  over  85% 
of  their  metropolitan 
newspaper  linage 
in  The  Times 
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More  than  half  of  all  new  passenger  cars  sold  to  families  in 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  are  purchased  by  Times  readers. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


March  16,  1963 


ANPA  Spurns  Special  Laws, 
Urges  Study  of  Unions’  Power 

Celler  Sees  Objections  as  Surprise; 

Smith  Says  Inference  Is  Wrong 


Washington 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  told  the 
Celler  Committee  this  week  that 
the  daily  newspaper  business  is 
a  prowing  and  enterprising 
medium  of  news  and  advertising 
that  doesn’t  want  any  special 
exemption  from  the  anti-trust 
laws. 

ANPA  suggested  that  the 
committee  might  do  more  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
press  if  it  examined  the  power 
that  labor  unions  wield  because 
they  are  exempt  from  the  laws 
that  prohibit  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  formal  statement  by 
Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  general 
manager,  related  the  proposal 
for  a  study  of  the  unions  with 
“the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
last  few  months  involving 
strikes  against  several  large 
newspapers”  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland. 

The  subcommittee,  Mr.  Smith 
said,  “has  a  duty  to  reach  a 
determination  as  to  whether 
these  labor  union  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  are 
compatible  with  the  current 
national  public  interest.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  in-depth  presen¬ 
tation  of  ANPA’s  position  on 
the  state  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  struck  directly  at  Con¬ 
gressman  Emanuel  Celler’s 
opening  day  expression  of  an 
intention  to  consider  limited 
antitrust  exemptions  “where  the 
survival  of  newspapers  appears 
to  require  it.” 

The  publishers’  association, 
Mr.  Smith  made  clear,  opposes 
enactment  of  any  special  anti¬ 
trust  legislation  “aimed  at  curb¬ 
ing  only  newspaper  mergers,” 
and  also  spurns  “special  legis¬ 
lation  on  behalf  of  newspaper 
mergers.” 

Hefty  documents  pertaining 
to  the  statistics  and  history  of 
the  newspaper  business  were 
entered  into  the  record  in  be¬ 
half  of  ANPA.  They  would 
deny,  Mr.  Smith,  that  there  is  a 
continuing  decline  in  competi¬ 


tion  and  would  dispel  alarm 
about  changes  in  ownership  of 
newspapers  and  other  media. 

“Newspapers,”  he  said, 
“neither  seek  nor  want  any  sub¬ 
sidy  or  special  legislation  from 
Government,  but  rather  we  rely 
on  the  Constitutional  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  as  adequate  protection  of 
the  right  to  compete  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy  with  any 
and  all  media  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  advertising.” 

Warns  of  Jurisdiction 

As  the  second  principal  wit¬ 
ness  at  the  outset  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  which  the  Antitrust  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  is  conducting 
after  more  than  a  year  of  field 
work  by  its  staff,  Mr.  Smith 
laid  down  the  warning  that  the 
committee  confine  itself  to  areas 
in  which  it  has  lawmaking  juris¬ 
diction. 

The  ANPA  spokesman  cau¬ 
tioned  the  committee  against 
“encroaching”  on  functions  of 
the  press  in  respect  to  news  and 
opinion  and  questioned  its 
authority  to  open  up  inquiries 
bearing  on  such  things  as  libel 
and  tax  laws,  beyond  the  zone 
of  general  business  practices. 

Mr.  Celler  remarked  that  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  ANPA 
object  to  the  inquiry.  Its  appar¬ 
ent  attack  on  the  committee’s 
jurisdiction,  he  said,  came  as  “a 
lx)mbshell”  in  the  light  of  pre¬ 
vious  promises  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  group  to  cooperate  fully. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Arthur  Hanson,  ANPA  general 
counsel,  said  they  regretted  that 
the  chairman  had  made  such. in¬ 
ferences;  they  were  not  ques¬ 
tioning  the  committee’s  juris¬ 
diction  except  as  it  might  get 
into  the  area  of  newspaper  con¬ 
tent. 

Counsel  for  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  sought 
Mr.  Smith’s  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  community  is  better 
for  having  more  than  one  daily 
newspaper.  Mr.  Smith  explained 


that  he  couldn’t  give  a  general 
answer  liecause  there  would  be 
some  cases  where  a  community 
might  be  well  .served  with  a  lone 
newspaper.  He  reiterated  that 
competition  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  market. 

A  second  ANPA  witness. 
Prof.  Jesse  W.  Markham  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  at 
Princeton  University,  presented 
a  detailed  Economic  Analysis  of 
Competition  in  the  Newspaper 
Business  and  its  relation  to 
other  media. 

ANPA,  which  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  860  dailies  with  more 
than  90%  of  total  circulation  in 
the  U.S.,  premised  its  case  on 
the  fact  that  there  are  more 
dailies  today  than  were  being 
published  at  the  end  of  World 


Washington 

The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  U.S.  cities  with  competing 
newspapers  is  a  “disturbing 
trend  in  the  direction  of  fewer 
and  fewer  people  deciding  what 
more  and  more  people  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  print  media,” 
Newton  N.  Minow,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  told  the  antitrust 
Subcommittee  on  Wednesday. 

Since  1945,  he  pointed  out, 
daily  newspaper  circulation  has 
increased  from  40  to  60  million 
while  the  number  of  cities  with 
dailies  under  competing  owner¬ 
ship  has  decreased  from  117  to 
58. 

Forty  years  ago,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  had  a  population  of  13,- 
000  and  had  13  newspapers. 
“Today,  with  an  area  population 
of  roughly  half  a  million  there 
are  only  two  daily  papers  in 
Hartford,”  he  said. 

“Broadcasting  cannot  wholly 
substitute  for  the  newspapers  it 
may  displace,”  he  said.  “The 
relative  permanence  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  print  provides  compre¬ 
hensive  reporting  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  democratic 
process.” 


2  Antitrust  Bills 
Under  Consideration 

Two  bills  to  amend  antitrust 
laws  in  respect  to  newspaper 
publishing  may  be  offered  by  the 
Celler  Committee. 

Chairman  Celler  told  re- 
ix)rters  one  idea  under  consi¬ 
deration  is  to  grant  immunity 
from  antitrust  prosecution  to 
competing  newspapers  that  op¬ 
erate  under  joint  plant  and 
common  business  arrangements. 
The  question  of  legality  of  these 
corporations  has  been  raised,  he 
.said.  He  believes  they  should  be 
protected  because  they  keep 
competition  alive. 

Another  bill  receiving  some 
attention  is  one  that  would 
nullify  the  effect  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  1953  which 
held  that  forced  combination 
rates  of  the  New  Orleans  news¬ 
papers  did  not  violate  the  an¬ 
titrust  laws. 


War  II.  The  number  is  1,760, 
with  an  all-time  high  circulation 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  in- 
lerrupted  to  remark  that  he 
couldn’t  “conceive  how  radio  and 
television  can  be  any  substitute 
for  newspapers.  You  don’t  get 
the  news  in  depth  and  width 
from  television  and  radio  which 
is  essential  to  have  an  enlight¬ 
ened  community.” 

On  newspaper  ownership  of 
television  stations,  Mr.  Minow 
said  he  believed  “the  public 
would  be  the  loser  if  we  sought 
to  make  every  relationship  be¬ 
tween  broadcasting  and  the 
press  conform  to  any  one  notion 
of  what  is  appropriate.” 

He  said  it  was  his  observation 
that  some  of  the  broadcast  licen¬ 
sees  which  are  affiliated  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
“among  those  broadcasters  most 
serious  about  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.” 

Cross-media  ties  sometimes 
promote  a  greater  and  more 
healthy  diversity  in  the  overall 
output  of  information  and  opin¬ 
ion  by  both  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations,  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  28  of  the 
69  newspapers  published  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Text  of  Mayor’s  Proposals  for  Printers’  Contract 


The  recommendations  made 
by  Mayor  Wagner  for  a  fair  and 
reasonable  settlement  of  the 
open  issues  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lishers  and  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  No.  6 — approved  by  both  the 
publishers  and  the  union  repre¬ 
sentatives — follow ; 

Expiration  Dale 

1.  One  of  the  main  issues  in 
this  dispute  concerns  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  common  expira¬ 
tion  date  for  the  contracts  of  all 
of  the  ten  unions  with  whom  the 
Publishers  have  agreements.  In 
the  course  of  the  meetings  at 
City  Hall,  the  Publishers  and 
the  representatives  of  all  of 
these  unions  agreed  on  a  state¬ 
ment  recognizing  “that  a  com¬ 
mon  expiration  date  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned  of  all  contracts 
between  the  Publishers  and 
these  unions  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous.” 

Accordingly  I  recommend  that 
all  10  unions  undertake  to  nego¬ 
tiate  agreements  with  an  ex¬ 
piration  date  twenty-four 
months  from  the  date  on  which 
work  is  resumed. 

Vl’age  Increase 

2.  Within  the  framework  of 
my  discussion  on  the  expiration 
date  of  the  contract,  it  is  my 
recommendation  that  all  of  the 
monetary  items  lie  resolved  by 
agreement  between  the  Publish¬ 
ers  and  the  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  on  the  basis  of  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  following  amounts 
within  two  periods,  the  first  to 
run  12  months  from  the  date 
of  resumption  of  work,  and  the 
second  for  12  months  thereafter: 

First  Period 

(a)  A  w'age  increase  of  $4.00 
a  week. 

(b)  An  increase  in  pension 
contributions  to  m  per¬ 
cent  of  gross  payroll. 

(c)  An  increase  in  the  night 
and  lobster  shifts  of  $2.00 
and  $4.00  a  week  respec¬ 
tively. 

(d)  An  increase  from  $2.00  to 
$3.00  in  the  additional 
pay  for  extras. 

Second  Period 

(a)  A  wage  increase  of  $4.00 
a  week. 

(b)  .\dditional  holiday,  jury 
duty,  sick  leave,  and  be¬ 
reavement  pay  benefits 
for  eligible  substitutes  as 
discussed  by  the  parties. 

(c)  Two  additional  days  of 
sick  leave  to  be  given  on 
the  same  basis  as  current 
day  of  sick  leave. 

All  other  monetary  benefits 


requested  by  the  Union  should 
be  withdrawn. 

Rcductiim  in  Hours 

3.  I  recommend  that,  effective 
12  months  after  work  is  re¬ 
sumed,  there  shall  be  made  ef¬ 
fective  a  reduction  15  minutes  a 
day  or  one  hour  and  15  minutes 
a  week  in  the  hours  of  work  of 
the  employees  in  the  composing 
room  on  the  basis  discussed  by 
the  parties  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions  so  as  to  enable  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  to  limit  the  cost  of  this 
reduction  in  hours  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  hourly  rate.  The 
contract  should  specifically  pro¬ 
vide  that  “it  is  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  sole  effect  of 
the  reduction  in  hours  stipulated 
in  this  contract  is  to  increase 
the  hourly  rate  on  each  shift 
and  therefore  to  increase  the 
overtime  rate.” 

Use  of  Outside  Tape 

4.  In  connection  with  the  use 
of  outside  tape  for  New  York 
and  American  Stock  Exchange, 
I  recommend  the  language  in 
the  attachment: 

It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  use  of  tape  by  the  office 
and  the  handling  of  tape  by  em¬ 
ployes  covered  by  this  contract 
shall  be  confined  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(1)  Tape  produced  by  em¬ 
ployes  covered  by  this 
contract  as  described  in 
Section  3(a)  hereof;  and 

(2)  Tape  received  over  the 
regularly  leased  wires  of 
the  Associated  Press  or 
United  Press-Internation¬ 
al,  limited  to  the  New 
York  and  American  Stock 
Exchanges  (exhibits  of 
which  are  a  part  of  the 
minutes  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions)  may  be  used.  It  is 
agreed  the  above  limita¬ 
tions  are  not  subject  to 
arbitration. 

No  l  ayoffs 

It  is  agreed  that  the  use  of 
such  outside  tape  shall  not  re¬ 
sult  in  job  loss  to  any  situation 
holder  of  record  as  of  December 
7,  1962.  Neither  shall  a  substi¬ 
tute  of  record  on  December  7, 
1962,  who  subsequently  attains 
situation  holder  status  be  laid 
off  for  lack  of  work  because  of 
the  use  of  such  outside  tape. 

The  number  of  situations  in 
effect  on  a  week  for  week  basis 
for  the  12-month  period  prior 
to  December  8,  1962,  shall  be 
the  guideline  for  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  such  employes  of  record 
who  must  be  retained  in  any 
given  week.  The  guideline  thus 


established  shall  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  changes  in  methods,  op¬ 
erations,  economic  conditions, 
calendar  variations,  and  other 
factors  demonstrating  that  a 
given  layoff  is  not  directly  and 
solely  the  re.sult  of  the  use  of 
such  outside  tape. 

Payments  to  Union 

A  committee  of  two  from  the 
Publishers  Association  and  two 
from  the  Union  will  study  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  outside  tape 
and,  based  upon  such  study, 
payments  shall  be  made  by  a 
publisher  electing  to  use  such 
tape. 

During  the  period  when  out¬ 
side  tape  is  being  used  by  a 
Publisher  such  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  Publisher  and 
used  in  such  manner  as  the  Un¬ 
ion  shall  decide. 

The  committee  shall  report 
annually  or  at  lesser  inter\’als. 

In  the  event  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  the  same 
shall  be  determined  as  provided 
in  Section  85  (arbitration). 

Advance  Notice 

In  the  event  any  Publisher 
shall  hereafter  avail  himself  of 
the  use  of  tape  as  hereinabove 
contained,  he  shall  in  no  event 
inaugurate  the  use  thereof  until 
30  days  after  he  shall  have 
given  notice  to  the  Union  of  his 
intention  to  do  so  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  parties  shall  make 
a  study  within  the  30  days  of 
the  conditions  existing  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  such  tape  for 
a  period  of  tw'o  weeks. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed 
by  both  parties  to  this  contract 
that  no  additional  outside  tape 
may  be  used  in  any  Publisher’s 
Composing  Room  unless  indi¬ 
vidual  agreement  between  the 
individual  Publisher  and  the 
Union  to  do  so  is  reached.  It  is 
also  understood  and  agreed  by 
the  parties  to  this  agreement 
that  this  paragraph  of  Subsec¬ 
tion  3(b)  shall  not  be  subject 
to  arbitration. 

Setting  of  ^Bogus' 

5.  In  connection  with  the  Un¬ 
ion’s  proposals  concerning  the 
use  of  paste  make-up  and  photo 
composition  for  reproduction,  I 
recommend  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  be  incorporated  in  the 
contract: 

“In  recognition  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  paste  make-up 
training  program,  it  is  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  parties  that  the 
paste  make-up  process  have  ap¬ 
plication  to  all  composition  and 
it  is  intended  for  use  on  live 


matter,  to  the  extent  practic¬ 
able,  as  well  as  to  meet  other 
contractual  requirements.” 

Priority  Claims 

6.  With  regard  to  priority 
reference,  the  following  minute 
item  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
parties: 

“It  is  agreed  that  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  The  Thru‘s,  Ncwa,  and 
Herald  Tribune  the  practice  on 
priority  claims  shall  be  as  de¬ 
scribed  below” 

Vacancies  created  when  an 
employee  with  superior  priority 
is  given  a  new'  situation,  shift, 
starting  time,  or  slide  day,  may 
be  claimed  by  employees  in  the 
same  department  or  classifica¬ 
tion  w’ith  superior  priority  pro¬ 
vided,  all  claims  shall  be  made 
w'ithin  one  w'eek  and  shall  be 
effective  only  with  the  start  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  week. 

Those  publishers  not  follow¬ 
ing  the  practice  as  described 
above  agree  to  discuss  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  their  offices  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  union  can  demon¬ 
strate  its  installation  will  not 
cause  any  impairment  to  opera¬ 
tions  and  that  no  expense  will 
be  incurred  as  a  result  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  practice.” 

Joint  Board 

7.  As  discussed  by  the  parties, 
I  suggest  that  they  agree  on 
establishing  a  joint  board. 

Item  Withdrawn 

8.  The  question  regarding  the 
six-hour  shift  at  the  Joumal- 
American  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  negotiations  with  the 
understanding  that  no  inference 
from  such  withdrawal,  one  way 
or  the  other  affecting  in  any 
w'ay,  shape,  form  or  manner,  the 
respective  contentions  of  the 
parties,  should  be  drawn  by 
anyone. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  union  official  said  other  is¬ 
sues  w'ere  settled  as  follows: 

1.  Retroactivity  to  Dec.  7, 
1962  in  pay  increases  for  print¬ 
ers  who  worked  at  the  Long 
lifland  Press,  whose  Queens  edi¬ 
tion  only  w'as  shut  down. 

2.  All  reproduction  on  the 
hook  as  of  Dec.  8  to  be  set. 

3.  Re-employment.  Those  em¬ 
ployed  as  of  one  year  ago  (from 
date  of  the  new'  agreement)  will 
be  regarded  as  situation  hold¬ 
ers. 

4.  Three  of  four  minor  griev¬ 
ances  ironed  out  and  an  under¬ 
standing  reached  on  fourth. 

5.  Full  1962  and  1963  vaca¬ 
tions. 
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N.Y.  Settlement  Is  Near; 
ITU  Presses  for  Pact  O.K. 


Guild  Demands  for  Concessions 
On  Date  Bring  Additional  $4.13 


All  nine  of  New  York  City’s 
dailies,  closed  since  Dec.  8,  11)62, 
may  l>e  back  in  circulation  next 
Tuesday,  unless  a  new  snag 
develops  this  weekend. 

Sunday,  March  17,  the  100th 
day  of  the  stoppage,  is  the 
crucial  day  of  votinp  which  will 
determine  whether  the  printers 
and  Guild  members  will  accept 
the  settlement  plan  master¬ 
minded  by  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner. 

Early  Thursday,  almost  one 
week  after  the  Mayor  had  won 
approval  of  a  $12.63  package 
for  the  printers,  he  announced 
tentative  acceptance  of  an 
equalizing  offer  to  the  Guild  as 
compensation  for  extending  its 
contract  beyond  Oct.  31,  1964 
to  coincide  with  the  expiration 
of  other  union  agreements.  The 
Guild  will  receive  an  additional 
boost  of  $4.13  a  week  after  Nov. 
1,  1964,  making  the  settlement 
package  worth  the  same  as  the 
printers’. 

Mayor  Wagner  had  negotia¬ 
tions  going  on  five  other  con¬ 
tracts — pressmen,  mailers,  en¬ 
gravers,  deliverers  and  jiaper 
handlei's — on  Thursday.  Accord 
was  lielieved  jwssible  on  all  of 
them  Iiefore  Sunday,  but  the 
anticipation  of  an  early  end  to 
difficulties  was  numbed  some¬ 
what  when  printers’  meetings 
rumbled  with  dissatisfaction 
and  indicated  they  would  have 
to  be  “sold”  on  acceptance  of 
the  peace  pact. 

There  were  other  complica¬ 
tions,  too,  such  as  the  timing  of 
union  ratification  meetings.  In 
the  case  of  the  Guild  the  last  of 
six  units  to  vote  would  be  that 
of  the  Mirror  on  Monday  night. 
The  two  largest  units,  at  the 
News  and  the  Times,  were 
scheduled  to  meet  Sunday  after¬ 
noon. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  mem¬ 
bers  of  New  York  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  6  are  scheduled  to 
vote  by  secret  ballot  to  ratify  or 
to  reject  the  new  Scale  of  Prices 
which  will  be  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  both  local  officers 
and  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  International  'Typographical 
Union.  It  contains  economic 
benefits  valued  at  $12.63  (plus) 
over  two  years  from  the  date  on 
which  publication  resumes.  In 
this  package  is  a  wage  raise  of 
84  per  week  each  year  which 


will  bring  the  day  scale  to  $149 
for  a  35-hour  week  in  1964-65. 
The  night  scale  would  rise  to 
$156  and  the  lobster  trick  pay 
would  be  $163. 

Rejected  in  Chapel  Voting 

Printers  in  individual  chapels 
at  the  Mirror,  the  Journal 
American,  the  Times  and  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  the 
settlement  plan.  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  “Big  Six” 
who  expressed  disfavor  himself 
on  the  moreing  (March  8)  it 
was  announced  by  Mayor  Wag¬ 
ner  as  umpire,  changed  his  tune 
and  said  he  was  confident  the 
whole  union  would  ratify  the 
agreement  after  its  terms  had 
been  explained  at  Sunday’s 
meeting.  A  large  turnout  of 
members  from  the  commercial 
branch,  who  have  been  assessed 
for  strike  benefits  for  the  news¬ 
paper  printers,  would  probably 
assure  a  “yes”  majority.  The 
votes  in  the  chapels  were  re¬ 
garded  as  political  gestures  in 
support  of  Mr.  Powers  who  is 
up  for  re-election  in  May.  He 
leads  the  dominant  Progressive 
faction. 

i’ost  Sells  700,000 

The  No.  1  point  in  the 
Mayor’s  plan  (see  text  on  page 
10)  called  for  the  common  ex¬ 
piration  date,  thus  moving  the 
typographical  union  off  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  trailing  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  in  contract 
negotiations.  Settlement  of  a 
photoengravers  strike  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1953,  put  most  of  the  craft 
unions  on  a  Dec.  7  expiration 
date.  There  had  been  a  variety 
of  contract  dates  extending 
from  Oct.  3  to  Jan.  20.  The 
Guild,  in  individual  agreements 
with  the  publishers,  retained 
Oct.  31.  Last  year  the  first  crisis 
arose  on  the  Guild  contract  re¬ 
newal  and  resulted  in  a  nine-day 
closing  of  the  Daily  News,  the 
unions  practicing  unity  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Guild  pickets.  Other 
newspapers  continued  to  publish 
while  government  mediators  at 
the  highest  level  strived  for  a 
settlement.  The  Guild  accepted 
a  package  of  $8-8.50  for  two 
years,  over  the  objection  of  Mr. 
Powers  and  other  union  officers 
in  the  Unity  Committee.  When 


the  printers  walked  out  of  the 
Times,  News,  World-Telegram 
and  Journal  American  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  8,  spurning  a 
final  offer  of  $10.29  from  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City,  the  Guild  honored 
the  picket  lines.  The  Mirror, 
Post,  Herald  Tribune  and  Long 
Island  Star  Journal  closed  down 
completely  and  the  Long  Island 
Press  cut  off  its  editions  for 
Queens,  a  part  of  New  York 
City,  while  continuing  its 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  editions 
(about  half  of  total  circula¬ 
tion). 

In  the  second  week  of  its 
runaway  from  the  Association, 
the  tabloid  Post  was  claiming  a 
sale  of  700,000  copies  daily  with 
96-page  papers  almos  t  every 
day.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher, 
said  she  was  hoping  for  early 
return  of  the  papers  so  the  Post 
could  regain  linage  from  the 
first-line  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  which  have  boy¬ 
cotted  her  paper  lest  it  put 
pressure  on  the  others. 

While  1,200  of  the  20,000  per¬ 
sons  affected  by  the  strike  were 
back  on  the  payroll  at  the  Post, 
the  major  threat  to  resumption 
of  publication  by  the  eight  other 
dailies  was  the  Guild’s  demand 
for  contract  improvements  (pay, 
etc.)  as  concessions  for  re¬ 
linquishing  the  strategic  elec¬ 
tion-time  and  pre  -  Christmas 
date  of  Oct.  31,  1964  for  a  date 
in  March,  1965  when  Easter 
comes  on  April  18.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  offered  the  Guild  an 
additional  pay  increase  of  $1.50 
per  week  for  the  five-month  ex¬ 
tension  period  of  the  contract. 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild,  char¬ 
acterized  it  as  “inadequate”  and 
laid  the  problem  back  in  Mayor 
Wagner’s  lap.  According  to  Mr. 
Powers,  it  was  the  Guild  that 
had  urged  the  Mayor  to  present 
his  settlement  formula  on 
March  8  when  “marathon” 
mediation  sessions  were  not 
making  any  progress. 

The  Mayor  took  a  hand  also 
in  bogged-down  talks  between 
the  publishers  and  the  striking 
stereotypers  and  a  tentative 
agreement  was  announced  early 
Thursday.  A  key  point  was 
the  granting  of  four  weeks  va¬ 
cation,  with  pay,  after  one 
year’s  employment.  The  print¬ 
ers  had  taken  a  similar  request 
off  the  table. 

The  stereotypers  got  a  $3.50 
pay  increase  the  first  year  and 
$4.50  the  second  year  with  in¬ 
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creased  welfare  and  sick  leave 
l)enefits  and  a  half-hour  reduc¬ 
tion  to  seven  hours  on  Saturday. 

’Strike  I*  Won’ 

In  preparation  for  Sunday’s 
balloting,  the  ITU  officers  pro¬ 
claimed  “The  Strike  Is  Won” 
in  letters  to  members.  This 
message  went  so  far  as  to  claim 
“establishment  of  a  principle 
that  the  union  members  would 
not  lose  jobs  because  of  auto¬ 
mation  and  would  share  in  any 
savings.”  Publishers  who  had 
given  quick  approval  to  the 
Mayor’s  Plan  privately  disputed 
this  interpretation  of  the  clause 
which  provides  that  a  payment 
be  made  to  the  union  after 
taped  stock  market  tables  are 
intro<luced.  They  maintain  that 
this  was  an  old  practice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  new  methods  and 
did  not  constitute  a  break¬ 
through  on  the  basic  principle. 
The  amount  of  payment  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  arbitration  in  the  event 
of  a  disagreement  over  it  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

(j-edit  to  Brown 

The  strike  victory  letter,  on 
“Big  Six”  stationery,  carried 
the  signatures  of  Elmer  Brown, 
ITU  president,  and  the  inter¬ 
national’s  four  other  officers. 
Mr.  Brown’s  return  to  media¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  City  Hall  was 
generally  credited  with  being 
the  strongest  factor  in  achiev¬ 
ing  a  settlement  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Powers’  insistence  on  ob¬ 
taining  a  “better  money  pack¬ 
age.”  Leaders  in  other  unions, 
back  from  meetings  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  hierarchy  at  Miami  Beach, 
were  talking  about  the  report 
that  was  made  on  the  New  York 
strike.  The  story  was  to  this 
effect:  An  influential  unionist 
intervened  in  behalf  of  the 
printers,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  mediation,  and  won  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  favorable  terms  on 
many  of  the  points  stressed  by 
Mr.  Powers  but  the  “Big  Six” 
president  then  declared  they 
were  unsatisfactory.  The  word 
went  to  the  AFL-CIO  that  the 
trouble  in  New  York  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  “Bert  Powers 
doesn’t  know  exactly  what  he 
wants.” 

After  endorsement  of  the 
March  8  plan,  Mr.  Powers  said 
he  wasn’t  satisfied  with  it  and 
he  accepted  it  only  to  comply 
with  the  ITU  officers’  wishes. 
Harry  Van  Arsdale,  chief 
spokesman  for  organized  labor 
in  New  York  City,  told  the 
printers’  leader  he  had  gotten 
everything  he  asked  for  and 
should  be  happy. 

It  was  the  view  of  Walter  N. 
Thayer,  president  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  that  President 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Circulators  Hope 
For  More  Stands 


New  York  City  circulation 
mana^rs  will  renew  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  news¬ 
stands  when  publishing  is  re¬ 
sumed. 

But  the  committee,  headed  by 
Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Times,  faced 
a  black  Monday,  March  18.  Be¬ 
fore  then.  Local  906  retail  and 
wholesale  workers  may  strike 
the  Union  News  Co.,  closing 
down  387  stands  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  The  union’s  con¬ 
tract  expired  Jan.  15. 

These  stands  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  419  temporarily  closed  by 
the  100-day  newspaper  strike, 
and  the  199  that  have  gone  out 
of  business  for  the  same  reason, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by 
Dudley  Feldman,  News,  and 
John  Potts,  Mirror. 

New  York  papers  are  usually 
in  some  16,000  stores  and  stands 
in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Home 
delivery  has  been  increased  in 
recent  years.  The  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  have  built  up' 
delivery  to  about  30%  of  cir¬ 
culation,  using  dealers  who 
charge  a  service  fee.  The  Post 
delivers  about  15%  through  car¬ 
riers  in  the  Bronx.  A.  D.  Wal¬ 
lace,  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
said  he  has  a  carrier  boy  sys¬ 
tem  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 
with  no  service  charge.  Hugh 
Smith,  Journal  American,  gave 
up  a  similar  system  in  Brooklyn. 
The  Mirror  and  News  sell  over 
90%  on  stands. 

Mr.  Goldstein’s  committee  is 
hoping  to  add  about  500  stands 
to  the  1500  now  licensed  by  the 
city.  They  have  arranged  with 
Adams  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  design  a  metal  stand 
to  New  York  City  specifications. 
The  present  green  wooden  eye¬ 
sores  would  be  replaced.  Circu¬ 
lators  anticipate  the  acceptance 
of  the  tidy  stands  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Madison  Avenue  and  other 
main  thoroughfares. 

By  law,  licenses  are  allocated 
first  to  disabled  war  veterans; 
secondly  to  the  blind,  and 
thirdly,  to  those  otherwise  dis¬ 
abled.  All  but  the  blind  pay  a 
$10  annual  fee.  In  Chicago, 
Mayor  Daley  has  backed  “senior 
citizens’’  in  opening  up  stands 
the  Adams  company  makes. 

Stands  designed  for  New 
York  could  display  10  new’s- 
papers.  They  are  insulated  and 
have  connections  for  electric 
light  and  heat.  The  one  word 
“newspapers”  would  be  the  only 
advertising  permitted. 

Mr.  Goldstein  said  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  had  been  per¬ 


mitted  to  place  less  attractive 
pay  stations  on  street  comers 
where  newsstands  have  been 
barred. 

Cost  of  the  stands  would  be 
$500  each,  to  be  paid  by  the 
operators.  Newspapers  would 
provide  a  method  of  financing 
tlie  cost. 

Roy  Newborn,  Herald  Tril)- 
une,  said  some  stands  gross  as 
high  as  $10,000  a  year,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  location.  Walter  Bar¬ 
rett,  who  super\'ises  stands  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  blind,  .said  the  range 
is  from  $25  to  $150  a  week. 

New  York  evening  papers  are 
sold  to  dealers  for  7.6c  a  copy, 
allowing  a  profit  of  3.4c.  Stan¬ 
dard-sized  morning  dailies, 
priced  at  5c,  get  3.75c  a  copy 
from  dealers,  tabloids,  3.8c. 

Dealers  pay  $11  per  100  for 
the  News  and  Mirror  Sunday 
editions  which  sell  at  15c  a  copy. 
The  Journal  American  gets  $20 
per  hundred,  sells  at  25c ;  Times, 
23,  per  100,  sells  for  30c;  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  $23.50,  also  30c. 

Henry  Garfinkle,  president  of 
Union  News,  said  he  decided  to 
stay  open  at  the  beginning  of 
the  strike  and  took  a  “terrible 
beating”  during  the  last  few’ 
weeks.  At  the  start,  he  said,  the 
out-of-town  and  then  the  stop¬ 
gap  newspapers  more  than  took 
up  the  slack. 

“People  were  willing  to  pay  as 
high  as  15c  a  copy  for  papers, 
and  up  to  $1  on  Sundays,”  he 
said. 

“Even  before  the  Post  re¬ 
sumed  publication,  sale  of  the 
out-of-towm  papers  fell  off  at 
least  50%. ” 

• 

Promotion  Manager 
For  Washington  Post 

Washington 

John  M.  Dower  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of 
the  Washington  Post.  He  w’as 
previously  vicepresident  and 
creative  director  of  Daily  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Philadelphia.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  and  was  with  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  for  10 
years.  Prior  to  Curtis,  his  work 
(after  Army  discharge)  was  in 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn  advertising  agency,  first 
as  production  manager  and 
later  in  client  contact. 

Frank  McArdle,  Post  promo¬ 
tion  manager  since  1961,  has 
returned  to  work,  after  four 
months  leave  following  surgery, 
as  associate  promotion  manager. 
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A  sample  of  stand  designed  for  New  York  City. 


TfaxAraii  weeklies  except  the 

•*-*“”**^*^  Beach  Press  which  is  twice  a 

Of  Weeklies  in  These  are  the  first  non-daily 

newspapers  in  the  Scripps 

Scripps  League  ‘"SSIversion  „f  production  to 

complete  “cold  type”  and  offset 
Hawaii  Press  Newspapers  is  printing  is  planned.  A  Goss 
a  new  corporation  created  by  Urbanite  will  be  installed  in  the 
stock  transactions  between  the  new  Press  plant  in  May. 
Scripps  League  of  newspapers  • 

and  firms  ow’ned  by  Stewart  and  m  mm  o  i 

Lee  Fern — Hawaii  State  News-  I  hcatrB  tnuy  jBlBCt 
papers  Ltd.,  Waikiki  Publish-  OpBIling  ISight  Critic 
ing  Co.  Ltd.,  and  Stewart  Fern 

Organization  Ltd.  ,  London 

Edward  W.  Scripps,  chair-  ^  newspaper  and  its  drama 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps 

League,  and  Duane  B.  Hagadone  ,  theatre  managements  are 
are  principal  partners  in  the  entitled  to  decide  which  critics, 
Scripps  League.  should  watch  the  opening 

Under  the  new  corporation  night  of  a  play. 

Stewart  Fern  remains  pub-  ^.ord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Ex- 
lisher,  president  and  general  *ts  drama  critic, 

manager.  Lee  Fern  remains  Bernard  Levin,  were  defendants 
executive  editor.  Along  with  action  brought  by  Amlit 

Richard  L.  Davis,  editor,  and  Ltd.,  controlled  by  impresario 
William  Hatfield,  plant  super-  Lmille  Littler. 
intendent,  all  of  the  more  than  Levin  was  invited  to  see 

75  staff  members  remain.  the  first  night  of  “Signpost  To 

Edward  and  James  G.  Murder,”  but  after  an  unflatter- 
Scripps,  partners  in  the  League,  reference  to  the  play  before 
are  grandsons  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  ‘t  opened  the  invitation  was 
founder  of  the  Cleveland  Press  withdrawn, 
and  builder  of  a  newspaper  em-  The  paper  returned  the  guest 
pire.  ticket  to  Arnlit  and  Mr.  Levin 

Scripps  League  newspapers  went  to  the  first  night  on  the 
are  separate  from  the  Scripps-  S^est  ticket  issued  to  another 
Howard  group.  newspaperman.  He  then  wrote  a 

The  Scripps  League,  of  which  review  headed:  “Well,  I  did  see 
the  Hawaii  Press  Newspapers  And  it’s  absurd.” 
is  now  a  partner,  claims  17  The  defendants  said  they 
daily  newspapers  in  California,  recognize  that  a  first  night  is  a 
Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  Wyo-  special  and  privileged  occasion 
ming  and  Oregon.  and  that  proprietors  are  entitled 

Hawaii  Press  Newspapers  is  to  select  their  guests  and  ex- 
the  publisher  of  the  Pali  Press  elude  anyone  without  taking 
&  Kaneohe  Citizen,  the  Wahiawa  any  steps  to  prevent  entry. 
Press,  the  Leeward  Press,  the  The  defendants  apologized  for 
Suburban  Press,  the  Hawaii  trespassing  at  the  theater  and 
Military  Press,  the  Waikiki  agreed  to  pay  substantial  dam- 
Beach  Press  and  Hawaii,  U.S.A.  ages. 
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Strike-Born  Daily  Dies 
F  r  om  ‘Growth’  Disease 


liy  Victor  M.  Chinrhar 

Cle\t:land 

This  is  the  story  of  a  strike- 
born  daily  newspaper. 

Makinjf  its  debut  as  a  four- 
page  tabloid,  tbe  Between  Timed 
was  the  brain  child  of  two  news 
writers  from  one  of  Cleveland’s 
two  dailies,  struck  by  teamsters 
Nov.  L'9,  1962. 

Originally  intended  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  special  news  service 
for  a  limited  number  of  sponsors 
who  would  buy  in  bulk  and  dis¬ 
tribute  free  to  their  customers, 
it  had  a  life  of  only  five  issues 
spread  over  22  days.  The  orig¬ 
inal  sponsors  were  also  adver¬ 
tisers  whose  token  ads  were  to 
assist  in  underwriting  the  proj¬ 
ect.  Distribution  outlets  included 
restaurants,  hotels,  parking  lots, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  industrial 
accounts. 

The  business  end  of  the  paper 
was  handled  by  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  with  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  publishing.  Outside 
advertisers  were  not  encouraged 
to  use  the  paper  unless  they  were 
willing  to  run  full  page  or  half 
page  ads.  The  intention  from 
the  very  beginning  was  to  line 
up  a  few  major  advertisers  to 
underwrite  all  costs. 

Editorial  matter  of  the  first 
issues  covered  local,  national, 
and  international  news  items,  as 
well  as  sports,  and  a  tv  listing 
and  review.  No.  1,  Vol.  1  made 
its  debut  on  Thursday,  Dec.  27, 
1962.  It  was  printed  at  a  local 
shop  by  offset.  The  writers 
operated  from  home  and  met  at 
the  print  shop  to  prepare  copy. 
As  fast  as  copy  was  set  and 
proofread,  it  was  pasted  up  for 
plate  work. 

After  distribution  of  the  first 
issue,  it  was  decided  that  the 
teamsters  would  be  used  to  dis¬ 
tribute  subsequent  issues.  The 
first  issue  had  favorable  accept¬ 
ance  both  from  a  newspaper 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  a 
novelty  and  curiosity  aspect. 
Over  6,000  copies  were  quickly 
gobbled  up  by  those  lucky 
enough  to  be  present  when 
delivery  was  made. 

Ad  Salesman  Hired 

Vol.  1,  No.  2  was  published 
Dec.  28.  A  post-Christmas 
human  interest  photo  with  cut 
line  copy  shared  top  billing  with 
a  local  news  feature.  World 
news,  local  news,  and  national 
news  covered  the  balance  of  the 
front  page  of  the  4  page  tabloid. 
Sports,  local,  and  national  news 
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and  tv  info  filled  the  following 
three  pages  around  ads  from 
the  same  adv^ertisers  who  used 
the  first  issue.  There  were  also 
two  new  advertisers. 

After  publication  of  tbe  sec¬ 
ond  issue,  the  editorial  princi¬ 
pals  sought  the  aid  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Rates  were 
established  for  retail,  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  national  advertising. 
As  a  result,  the  third  issue 
blossomed  out  as  an  8-page  tab¬ 
loid  with  a  variety  of  advertising 
and  the  best  and  most  complete 
editorial  coverage  offered  to 
date.  As  in  previous  issues,  the 
editorial  content  followed  the 
same  format,  while  production 
and  distribution  underwent  a 
change  to  increase  circulation. 

The  third  issue,  published 
Wednesday  Jan.  9,  was  offered 
on  the  stands  for  the  first  time. 
The  price  was  5c.  One  reader,  a 
downtown  business  man,  said  he 
read  his  copy  three  times  and 
enjoyed  it  each  time.  With  this 
issue  circulation  jumped  to  over 
20,000.  By  11  a.m.  the  papers 
were  distributed.  Some  stores 
called  in  for  quantities  anywhere 
from  one  to  five  times  what  they 
were  given  originally.  Of  the 
20,000  copies  sold,  6,000  were 
bulk  sale  while  14,000  was  the 
newsstand  figure. 

Circulation  Increases 

Extra  teamsters  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  handle  the  increased 
circulation  of  the  third  issue. 
With  this  issue  it  was  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  a  business  manager 
to  the  staff. 

A  week  later  issue  No.  4  was 
published.  The  dateline  simply 
said  Jan.  16,  1963,  while  the 
price  box  referred  to  that  edi¬ 
tion  as  the  Midweek  Edition. 
This  was  another  8-page  tab 
with  an  even  healthier  ratio  of 
advertising  than  issue  No.  3. 
Prior  to  publication,  a  classified 
solicitor  was  hired  and  the  en¬ 
tire  back  page  of  this  issue  was 
devoted  to  classified  ads.  The 
advertising-editorial  content 
ratio  was  approximately  56% 
editorial,  45%  advertising. 

This  issue,  although  it  ap¬ 
peared  healthy,  did  not  make  as 
big  a  hit  with  readers.  The  news 
seemed  to  be  lacking  that  fresh¬ 
ness  of  previous  issues.  It  also 
reflected  a  trend  to  utilize  space 
with  stories  that  were  more 
appropriate  for  a  magazine  than 
a  newspaper.  Along  with  a  few 
compliments,  an  occasional  criti- 
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cism  was  heard.  Stands  were 
calling  in  to  cut  back  quantities 
of  the  next  issue. 

The  only  encouraging  words  at 
this  time  were  coming  from  ad¬ 
vertisers.  They  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  rate  and  the  results. 
They  expressed  hopes  that  it 
would  continue  publishing  and 
indicated  that  they  would  co¬ 
operate  in  making  it  easy  to 
handle  their  ads. 

Issue  No.  5  came  out  on  the 
morning  of  Friday  Jan.  18  as  a 
4-page  tab.  The  editorial  con¬ 
tent  was  least  impressive  (in 
variety)  of  all  five  issues  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  it  would 
be  the  last  issue.  Issue  No.  5 
went  down  to  4  pages  primarily 
because  of  new  closing  deadlines 
imposed  by  attempts  to  cut 
down  on  overtime.  Many  classi¬ 
fied  ads  were  left  out.  Week-end 
readers  reflected  their  disap¬ 
pointment  by  leaving  a  few 
thousand  papers  on  the  stands. 

Support  Pledged 

At  this  point  of  the  operation, 
the  paper  was  beginning  to 
achieve  acceptance  as  a  news¬ 
paper  with  the  result  that  many 
calls  were  coming  in  for  the 
editorial  department.  Although 
a  number  of  advertisers  pledged 
their  continued  support,  the 
paper  had  reached  a  point  where 
it  was  physically  and  financially 
impractical  to  continue.  It  was 
obvious  that  a  newspaper  of  this 
type  needed  a  considerably 
larger  staff  to  adequately  handle 
the  growing  demands  of  readers 
and  advertisers.  Another  factor 
in  favor  of  suspending  publica¬ 
tion  after  the  fifth  issue  was 
the  announcement  that  the 
Cleveland  Record  would  com¬ 
mence  publication  the  following 
Monday.  Competitively,  with 
100,000  circulation,  and  a  large 
editorial  staff,  it  had  much  more 
to  offer  in  both  departments. 

Far  from  being  the  success  it 
could  have  been,  the  Between 
Times  represented  a  valiant 
journalistic  effort  to  keep  the 
public  informed.  However,  Cleve¬ 
land  readers  and  advertisers 
were  used  to  getting  a  lot  of 
newspaper  for  their  money,  and 
this  little  tabloid  was  a  far  cry 
from  where  they  left  off. 

• 

Tieup  Continues 

Cleveland 

Several  unions  have  come  to 
terms  on  contracts  at  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Press  and  News, 
generally  on  the  basis  of  a  $10 
two-year  package.  Possible  end 
of  the  strike  that  began  Nov. 
29,  1962  is  delayed  by  a  lack  of 
progress  with  engravers  and 
printers.  The  next  mediation 
session  with  the  latter  is  set  for 
March  18. 


White  House 
News  Confab 
Bows  to  Moss 

Washington 
The  conference  on  informa¬ 
tion  policies  of  the  Kennedy  Ad¬ 
ministration,  scheduled  for  April 
5-6  at  Airlie  House  in  Virginia, 
has  been  called  off. 

Pierre  Salinger,  White  House 
press  secretary,  explained  that 
some  of  the  persons  invited  to 
the  affair  were  on  call  to  appear 
before  the  Moss  subcommittee 
which  will  begin  hearings  March 
21. 

Rep.  John  Moss  (D-Calif.) 
will  start  his  inquiry  into  “tech¬ 
niques  used  to  control  govern¬ 
ment  information,”  particularly 
during  the  Cuban  crisis  last 
October,  by  questioning  Arthur 
Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 

A  panel  discussion  on  “man¬ 
agement”  of  news  has  been 
scheduled  for  March  19. 

‘Little  White  Lies’ 

The  needle  on  the  laugh 
meter  moved  way  over  on  a  skit 
at  the  Gridiron  Club’s  dinner 
last  weekend  involving  Pierre 
Salinger  and  Mr.  Sylvester.  The 
sketch  was  written  by  Fletcher 
Knebel,  Cowles  Publications. 
Messrs.  Salinger  and  Sylvester 
were  dressed  as  clowns  and  were 
introduced  as  “The  Grand 
W’izards  of  Weaponry.” 

Senator  Ted  Kennedy  comes 
up  to  Sylvester  and  asks: 

“Do  you  ever  fib  to  the  pub¬ 
lic?” 

Sylvester  answers,  “Well, 
let’s  put  it  another  way:  I  fre¬ 
quently  tell  the  truth.” 

Kennedy  responds  with  as¬ 
tonishment: 

“The  truth!  My  God,  it’s  a 
good  thing  this  isn’t  a  campaigpi 
year.” 

At  this  point  in  walks  Salinger 
and  he  and  Sylvester  sing  this 
show-stopper  set  to  the  tune  of 
“Little  White  Lies:” 

‘'Veracity’s  all  aglow  and 
honesty’s  in  our  eyes 
At  night  when  we  tell  you  those 
little  white  lies. 

We’re  not  sure  what  we  know 
and  you  mustn’t  mind  our 
surmise 

At  night  when  we  tell  you  those 
Little  White  Lies.” 

It  goes  on: 

“We  try,  but  we  can’t  help  fib¬ 
bing  when  evening  appears. 
We  cry  but  we  can’t  help  crib¬ 
bing  in  spite  of  our  tears. 
You  might  not  believe  our  lips 
but  try  to  believe  our  eyes 
At  night  when  we  tell  you  those 
Little  White  Lies.” 
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mundane  mechanics  of  selection  T 

and  cutting  faster  than  any  |b  i; 

human  editor.  9 

On  Magnetic  Tape  M  ^ 

All  of  the  original  news  B  f 
stories  are  translated  from  the  B 

paper  tape  onto  a  magnetic  tape  B  B 

which  then  acts  as  UNIVAC’s  B.  g§ 

“memory.”  A  second  magnetic  |B|^  ^ 

tape  is  prepared  listing  all  the  ^ 

corrections,  additions  and  dele-  I#  ^ 

tions.  Each  news  item  is  pref- 
aced  by  a  category  numl)er  and  ^  ^ 

priority  rating. 

A  third  magnetic  tape,  carry-  fP 

ing  the  editor’s  instructions,  is 
also  prepared.  This  tape  con-  i 

tains  the  news  balance  formula  .J^BBBHB 

the  editor  is  using  as  well  as  the  Professor  Wayne  A.  Danielson  of 

the  size  of  the  news  “hole.”  the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni- 

Then  the  UNIVAC  1105  clas-  versify  of  North  Carolina,  is  a 

sifies  the  available  news  and  native  of  Iowa,  holds  a  PhD  in 

“edits”  it  according  to  instruc-  Mass  Communications  and  R». 

tions.  What  the  editor  gets  back  search,  has  studied  at  Stanford 

from  the  .system’s  highspeed  Iowa  and  was  a  practicing 

.  .  ,  ,  u  7-1  iu  reporter  for  a  California  dai  v. 

printer  looks  very  much  like  the  ’ 

original  copy  with  this  excep-  ing  categories:  Government  & 

tion:  It  is  now  arranged  in  cate-  Politics;  War,  Defense,  Diplom- 
gories  with  each  item  cut  to  acy;  Economics,  Business  and 
proper  length — by  dropping  Travel;  Crime;  Public  Moral 
lines  from  the  end  of  each  story  Problems;  Health  and  Welfare; 
— to  achieve  the  desired  balance.  Accidents  and  Disasters ;  Science 
If,  for  example,  the  editor  had  and  Invention ;  Education,  Clas- 
a  900-line  news  “hole,”  the  com-  sic  Arts,  Religion;  Popular 
puter  compares  the  original  Amusements,  Mass  Media;  and 
stories  with  the  additions  and  General  Human  Interest, 
consults  the  formula  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  length  of  each  item.  (kimpiUer  Operations 

The  “print-out”  is  delivered  at  After  the  size  of  “news  holes,” 
the  rate  of  about  600  lines  a  emphasis  for  each  category  and 
minute.  allowable  minimum  lencth  for 


Computer-prepared  news  stories  and  the  front  page  of  an  actual  news¬ 
paper  edition  are  compared  by  a  journalism  student.  The  results  show 
that  when  this  particular  newspaper's  "formula"  was  fed  into  the  com¬ 
puter,  the  computer  and  the  human  editor  processed  the  "raw  news"  the 
same  way. 


Computer  Relieves 
Editor  of  Chores 


s. 

1 
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iNTFItESTS  OF  THE  STATE’ 

2  Newsmen  Jailed, 
Britain  Is  Shocked 
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Ity  Edwin  Roth 

London 

In  white  wig  and  ermine- 
trimmed  scarlet  robe,  Baron 
Parker  of  Waddington,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  asked 
a  newspaperman  w'ho  refused  to 
betray  a  confidential  source  of 
information:  “How  can  you  say 
there  is  dishonor  on  you  if  you 
do  what  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen 
to  put  the  interests  of  the  State 
above  everything  else?" 

Nolxxly  had  expected  to  hear 
a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
declare,  almost  18  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  that  it 
is  a  citizen’s  duty  to  put  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State  above  every¬ 
thing  else.  In  this  case,  “every¬ 
thing  else”  meant  such  items  as 
personal  honor,  personal  con¬ 
science,  and  professional  ethics. 

West  of  the  river  Elbe,  it  is 
not  quite  clear  exactly  who  de¬ 
fines  what  the  State’s  interests 
are.  Many  believe  quite  passion¬ 
ately  that  it  would  be  against 
the  interests  of  any  free  society 
to  inscribe  the  words  “State 
Above  Everything”  on  the  na¬ 
tional  fiag. 

2  from  Rolhermere  Paper* 

Much  more  will  be  said  and 
written  about  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Parker’s  pronouncement, 
and  its  meaning. 

Recently  (March  7)  two  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapermen  went  to  jail 
because  they  had  disobeyed  Brit¬ 
ish  judges’  formal  commands  to 
reveal  their  confidential  sources. 
Brendan  Mulholland,  29,  who 
works  for  Lord  Rothermere’s 
conser\’ative  Daily  Mail,  is  the 
son  and  brother  of  newspaper¬ 
men.  He  was  jailed  six  months 
for  contempt  of  court.  Reginald 
Foster,  58,  who  works  for  the 
conseiwative  tabloid  Daily 
Sketch,  also  belonging  to  Lord 
Rothermere,  was  jailed  three 
months. 

(Earlier  another  newspaper¬ 
man  escaped  a  jail  penalty  when 
his  informant  in  the  Admiralty 
Office  stepped  forward  and 
identified  himself  as  the  source 
of  information.) 

Both  had  lost  historic  legal 
battles  for  the  right  not  to  be¬ 
tray  their  sources  —  first  before 
the  High  Court,  then  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  Finally,  the 
three  Lord-Judges  forming  the 
House  of  Lords  Appeal  Commit¬ 
tee  refused  them  permission  for 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
—  Britain’s  supreme  court  — 
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although  the  Court  of  Appeal 
had  certified  that  their  cases 
raised  a  point  of  law  of  general 
public  importance. 

Appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords 
are  permitted  only  if  the  law  — 
especially  the  British  “Common 
Law”  of  legal  precedents  —  is 
not  clear.  The  House  of  Lords 
Appeal  Committee  took  the  view 
that  the  law  was  clear  in  these 
cases. 

By  that,  it  was  formally  and 
legally  detennined,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  British 
press,  that  the  professional 
ethics  of  journalism  have  no 
legal  protection  in  England. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  tremendous 
blow  to  press  freedom. 

Against  irresponsible  journal¬ 
ism,  the  British  libel  laws  give 
more  than  enough  protection. 
They  are  probably  the  strictest 
in  the  free  world.  In  Britain, 
even  absolute  truth  can  be  legal¬ 
ly  “libel”  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  as  prima  facie  libel  is 
anything  tending  to  expose  any¬ 
body  to  hatred,  ridicule  or  con¬ 
tempt.  These  laws  often  hinder 
press  freedom,  especially  the  ex¬ 
pose  of  crimes  by  the  press. 

May  Silence  Probing 

But  now,  anyone  in  Britain 
who  may  want  to  tell  any  news¬ 
paperman  anything  —  for  ex¬ 
ample  about  crime,  corruption 
or  police  brutality  —  knows 
that  the  newspaperman  may  be 
forced  into  the  choice  between 
naming  the  informant,  or  going 
to  jail. 

Some  British  newspapermen 
(being  human  like  everybody 
else)  may  now  prefer  not  to 
carry  out  researches  which 
might  be  in  the  real  interests  of 
the  State  —  if  they  know  that 
such  researches  could  end  in  the 
choice  between  jail  or  dishonor. 

During  the  legal  fight  about 
Mulholland  and  Foster,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  conservative  government’s 
Attorney-General  Sir  John  Hob¬ 
son  often  pointed  out  that  .in 
Britain  doctors,  bankers.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  and  even 
priests  have  no  legal  protection 
for  their  ethical  duty  not  to  be¬ 
tray  informants.  But  in  Britain, 
custom  and  unwritten  laws  are 
almost  as  important  as  written 
legislation. 

Newspapermen  were  never 
before  put  under  such  pressure 
because  British  judges  were 
smart  enough  to  avoid  it. 
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Significantly,  it  was  not  an 
ordinary  court  which  gave  Mul¬ 
holland  and  Foster  the  choice 
between  jail  or  dishonor,  but  a 
special  judicial  tribunal  created 
by  the  government  under  a  law 
passed  in  1921.  This  tribunal 
had  to  investigate  how  the  homo¬ 
sexual  Admiralty  clerk  William 
John  Vassall  could  spy  for  Rus¬ 
sia  inside  the  British  Admiralty 
for  seven  years. 

In  Octoter,  Vassall  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  18  years  in  jail.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  trial,  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers  which  had  in¬ 
vestigated  the  case  reported 
that  elementary  security  had 
been  scandalously  neglected. 

The  Vassall  Qise 

Mulholland  wrote  that  Vassall 
was  called  “Auntie”  by  Admi¬ 
ralty  colleagues;  that  two  Admi¬ 
ralty  officials  had  “sponsored” 
Vassall,  so  that  he  escaped  close 
screening;  that  a  girl  typist  at 
the  Admiralty  had  said  no  clerk 
with  Vassall’s  salary  could  en¬ 
joy  Vassall’s  living  standard 
honestly.  Despite  the  tribunal’s 
formal  command,  Mulholland  re¬ 
fused  to  say  who  had  told  him 
all  that. 

Foster  reported  that  Vassall 
had  bought  women’s  clothing  for 
himself.  Vassall  admitted  dur¬ 
ing  his  public  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunal  that  he  had 
bought  women’s  underwear  in 
the  West  End  of  London,  and 
had  worn  it.  The  tribunal 
wanted  to  know  who  had  given 
Foster  this  true,  confirmed  in¬ 
formation.  Foster  insisted  that 
revealing  his  informant  would 
be  a  breach  of  his  professional 
ethics. 

Under  the  1921  law,  such  a 
tribunal  can  enforce  testimony 
on  oath.  If  a  witness  refuses. 


the  tribunal  sends  him  to  the 
High  Court,  where  a  judge  again 
orders  the  question  to  be  an¬ 
swered.  Further  refusal  to  an¬ 
swer  becomes  contempt  of  court, 
punishable  by  the  High  Court 
judge  entirely  as  that  judge  de¬ 
termines. 

In  Ireland  and  Australia, 
which  have  much  originally 
British  law,  recent  similar  re¬ 
fusals  by  newspapermen  to  an¬ 
swer  judges’  questions  for  their 
sources  were  punished  by  delib¬ 
erately  small,  symbolic  fines.  If 
Mulholland  and  Foster  had  been 
fined  100  pounds,  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  might  have  ended  there. 

Many  British  newspapers 
have  attacked  the  two  newspa¬ 
permen’s  jailing.  They  recalled 
the  many  scandalous  situations 
which  were  put  right  only  be¬ 
cause  the  press  had  exposed 
them  after  receiving  strictly 
confidential  information.  But  the 
liberal  Guardian  wrote:  “In  this 
case  (Mulholland  and  Foster)  it 
looks  as  if  the  overriding  duty 
to  society  did  require  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  sources  —  if  possible 
with  their  consent.” 

Death  Notice 

George  Murray,  chairman  of 
the  Press  Council,  the  self-dis¬ 
ciplinary  body  of  British  pub- 
li^ing,  declared:  “This  is  a 
black  day  in  the  history  of  the 
free  press  and  a  free  people  .  .  . 
a  big,  backward  step  into  the 
dark  ages  of  British  constitu¬ 
tional  development.” 

The  March  8  edition  of  the 
Times  carried  this  Personal 
notice: 

PRESS  FREEDOM  —  In 
memory  of  the  Death  on  March 
6,  1963,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
aged  191  years. — C.P. 


Jury  Doubts  Efficacy 
Of  Confidence  Law 


Philadelphia 

The  Grand  Jury  investigating 
affairs  at  City  Hall  said  in  a 
presentment  this  week  that  it 
was  concerned  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
executives  who  relied  on  a  statu¬ 
tory  confidence  privilege  and  re¬ 
fused  to  hand  over  material  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  news  .source. 

John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  former 
City  Council  sergeant-at-arms, 
the  report  stated,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  jury  several  times.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  testimony  he  told  them 
that  he  had  had  discussions  with 
members  of  the  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  staff. 

He  outlined  for  the  district 
attorney’s  staff  some  possible 
areas  of  corruption  within  the 


city  government,  the  report 
stated. 

“He  refused  to  be  specific  in 
these  discussions  since  he  feared 
it  might  prejudice  the  outcome 
of  the  legal  action  then  pending 
against  him. 

Talked  a  Year  .Ago 

“While  he  refused  to  speak 
to  the  district  attorney  about 
these  matters,  he  did  contact 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  He 
recited  to  them  a  history  of  his 
political  actions,  even  when 
these  actions  involved  offenses 
under  the  law. 

“These  recitations  took  place 
before  March,  1962.  The  Bulle- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Papers  return 
tvith  teasers, 
slogans  and 
a  Big  Parade 


New  York  City’s  strike-bound 
newspapers  have  been  busy- 
busy  during  the  marathon  walk¬ 
out  trying  to  make  certain  that 
readers  wouldn’t  forget  them. 
They’ve  been  inundating  radio 
and  television  stations  with  edi¬ 
torial  material  and  personnel, 
plastering  billboards  and  car 
cards  wherever  possible,  publish¬ 
ing  special  news  bulletins  and 
otherwise  keeping  their  names 
alive. 

What’s  more,  when  the  strike 
ends,  most  of  the  papers  are 
planning  to  come  back  fighting. 
Says  Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  World- 
Telegram  &  The  Sun,  “We  won’t 
take  a  back  seat  in  getting  back 
into  the  swing  of  competition.’’ 

Frederick  N.  Lowe,  director 
of  promotion,  plans  and  public 
relations  of  the  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  points  to  the  promise  the 
newspaper  has  been  making 
during  the  strike,  “The  Joumal- 
American  Will  Be  Back  With  a 
Big  Surprise,”  and  says  they 
will  fulfill  that  promise. 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  promotion 
director  of  the  Times,  says  the 
paper  will  have  a  “comeback” 
campaign  for  about  two  weeks 
then  will  “segue”  into  its  regu¬ 
lar  schedule. 

Jean  F.  Russell,  circulation 
promotion  advisor  of  the  Daily 
News,  says  they  are  mounting 
a  campaign,  but  don’t  want  to 
discuss  details,  and  Charles  R. 
Lawliss,  director  of  promotion 
and  public  relations  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  says  it  is  gear¬ 
ing  a  big  splash  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  publication,  including  a 
parade  up  Madison  Avenue,  led 
by  a  band  and  an  elephant  with 
signs  proclaiming  its  slogan, 
“Who  s^ays  a  good  newspaper 
has  to  be  dull?”  and  including 
a  huge  Department  of  Sanitation 
trash  can  wdth  a  strike  poster 
in  it. 

Bet4  Slogan 

As  for  activities  during  the 
strike,  Mr.  Merahn  said  that  in 
addition  to  supplying  radio-tv 
material,  the  World-Telegram 
had  displays  in  Grand  Central 
and  Pennsylvania  stations  and 
UPI  machines  set  up  in  those 
places  for  passersby  to  read. 
They  also  used  car  cards  and 


signs  on  buses  bearing  tbe  slo¬ 
gan,  “We  Miss  You  Too.” 

With  a  true  promotion  man’s 
pride,  he  said  he  felt  that  was 
the  best  of  the  strike-bom  slo¬ 
gans.  He  said  it  was  dreamed 
up  by  Business  Manager  Matt 
Meyers  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  enough  else  on  his  mind  at 
the  time.  The  Telly  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  four-page  newspaper 
and  distributed  it  to  10,000  ad¬ 
vertising  men  a  week.  This  was 
in  addition  to  a  bulletin  fea¬ 
turing  columnists  which  was 
distributed  generally.  The  news¬ 
paper  also  had  a  readers’  infor¬ 
mation  service  which  provided 
information  on  movies,  theaters 
and  so  forth;  sponsored  news¬ 
casts  on  WRFM,  and  employed 
the  TeleGuide  system  to  pipe 
programs  into  30,000  hotel  rooms 
around  the  city. 

The  Journal- American  pub¬ 
lished  an  interim  news  bulletin, 
making  37,000  available  daily 
for  commuters  passing  through 
Grand  Central  and  Penn  sta¬ 
tions,  and  another  3,000  going  to 
about  20  restaurants.  They  used 
the  Gestetner  process,  a  facsim¬ 
ile  type  operation  using  liquid 
ink  instead  of  the  regular  paste 
ink.  The  newspaper  didn’t  iden¬ 
tify  strongly  with  it  at  first,  Mr. 
Lowe  said,  because  of  union 
considerations,  but  when  these 
were  cleared  up  they  made  the 
name  bigger.  The  paper  also 
used  two  moving  signs  in  the 
Times  Square  area  carrying 
news  headlines,  from  5  p.m.  to 
1  a.m.,  seven  days  a  week.  They 
too,  supplied  large  numbers  of 
writers  and  columnists  to  radio 
and  tv,  as  vrell  as  comics  sec¬ 
tions. 

‘Big  Surprise’ 

The  “Big  Surprise”  slogan 
was  carried  on  the  street  sides 
of  buses,  on  over-door  cards  on 
2,000  cars  of  commuter  trains 
and  tack  cards  on  newsstands. 
Mr.  Lowe  wouldn’t  say  what  the 
“surprise”  would  be,  but  prom¬ 
ised  it  would  be  “big.”  As  for 
other  post-strike  activity,  he 
answers  the  question,  “Will  you 
be  there  fighting?”  with  “You 
know  we  will.” 

Mr.  Taubkin  said  the  Times 
was  not  doing  any  print  adver¬ 
tising  or  promotion  during  the 


.strike  except  for  2-sheets  on 
suburban  stations  and  the  “I 
got  my  job”  posters  in  the  sub¬ 
ways.  Of  course,  it  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  its  activity  on  the  Times 
station,  WQXR,  and  made  its 
news  service  av'ailable  to  radio 
and  tv  stations,  college  news¬ 
papers  and  weekly  magazines. 

After  two  weeks  of  “come¬ 
back”  advertising,  the  Times 
will  resume  its  .schedule  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  tv  spots  and  advertise¬ 
ments  in  New  York  City  and 
suburban  newspapers  and  trade 
papers.  Mr.  Taubkin  said  there 
will  be  some  change  in  the  theme 
of  the  ads,  but  not  very  much, 
adding  that  it  would  be  a  normal 
period  for  making  a  change  and 
nothing  caused  by  the  strike. 

Mr.  Russell  said  the  News 
used  its  regular  schedule  of  ra¬ 
dio  spots  for  a  while,  gradually 
cutting  it  down  until  a  week  ago 
when  it  was  dropped  altogether. 
The  paper  also  sponsored  a  five- 
minute  news  show  and  supplied 
material  for  minute  and  30-sec- 
ond  spots  on  which  columnists 
and  other  editorial  people  were 
used.  The  five-minute  segments, 
paid  for  on  three  stations,  even¬ 
tually  were  dropped,  but  the 
other  periods,  some  of  which 
were  extended,  were  kept  up 
because  the  stations  were  in¬ 
terested  in  running  them  as  pro¬ 
gram  content.  The  News  didn’t 
use  any  print  advertising  at  all, 
preferring,  in  company  with 
most  other  papers,  to  save  the 
money. 

The  Herald  Tribune  kept  up 
an  active  trade  paper  ^ver- 
tising  campaign  during  the 
strike,  feeling  it  was  “impor¬ 
tant  to  remind  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  gains  in  circulation 
and  advertising,”  Mr.  Lawliss 
said.  One  advertisement,  play¬ 
ing  up  these  gains  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  some  other  news¬ 
papers,  was  headlined:  “Some 
facts  for  people  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  advertise  in  New  York 
after  the  newspaper  strike.” 
The  newspaper  also  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  placing  many  staff 
members  on  tv  and  radio  shows. 
Mr.  Lawliss  estimates  that  there 
were  more  than  1,000  individual 
performances  by  43  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

Both  NBC  and  CBS  paid  $50 
for  each  appearance.  When 
staffers  weren’t  paid  for  appear¬ 
ing  on  other  stations,  the  Her¬ 
ald  Trib  gave  them  the  actors’ 
union  minimum  of  $50. 

Just  before  announcement  of 
the  settlement  came,  the  Herald 
Trib  put  out  posters  saying, 
“People  who  switch  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  soon  for¬ 
get  all  about  the  New  York 
Watchamacallit,”  which  was  a 
sly  remark  about  the  interim 
newspapers. 

The  newspaper’s  ambitious 
post-strike  plans  include,  in  ad¬ 


dition  to  the  parade,  a  four- 
page  “preview”  of  the  Trib,  a 
million  copies  of  which  will  be 
distributed  on  commuter  trains, 
from  door-to-door  in  selected 
areas  in  four  boroughs  and  in 
other  ways. 

Finally,  trade  paper  ads  are 
scheduled  bearing  the  head¬ 
line,  “As  we  were  saying.  .  . 

Which  seems  an  appiopriate 
enough  place  to  end  this  article. 
• 

E&P  Tops 
Publishers’ 
Reading  List 

“Editor  &  Publisher  rates 
tops  as  most  regularly  read  of 
business  and  marketing  publica¬ 
tions.” 

This  is  the  conclusion  from  a 
survey  made  by  Bernard  P. 
Gallagher  for  his  newsletter, 
the  Gallagher  Report,  among 
348  publishers  of  dailies. 

The  score  for  E&P  on  “read 
regularly”  was  90.7%,  with 
8.1%  “occasionally”  and  1.2% 
“never.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in 
second  ranking,  scored  47.6%, 
37.2%  and  15.2%. 

Nation's  Business,  Printers’ 
Ink  and  Business  Week  followed 
with  ratings  around  20%  for 
regular  reading. 

“More  than  half  the  pub¬ 
lishers  ignore  Advertising  Age 
altogether,”  Mr.  Gallagher  said. 
The  score  for  this  trade  paper 
was  18.6%  regularly,  29.1% 
occasionally  and  52.3%  never. 

Sales  Maruigement  got  18%, 
36%  and  46%  while  Media/ 
Scope  ran  high  on  the  “never 
read”  list — 80.8%.  It  had  3.5% 
regularly  and  15.7%  occasion¬ 
ally. 

■The  Gallagher  questionnaire 
also  touched  on  planned  pur¬ 
chases  of  new  equipment  this 
year.  He  reported: 

Two  out  of  every  three  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  smallest  papers 
will  spend  an  average  of  some 
$15,000  for  new  equipment. 
Almost  eight  out  of  10  in  the 
10-50,000  group  will  pony  up 
more  than  $115,000.  About  six 
out  of  10  in  tbe  50-250,000 
group  say  new  equipment  ex¬ 
penses  will  average  almost  $250- 
000.  75%  of  the  big  boys  will 
average  more  than  $1.8  million. 
• 

lOc  Street  Price 

Cincinnati 

Street  Price  of  the  Post  and 
Times-Star  was  raised  to  10c 
on  March  4,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  last  year  by  the  En¬ 
quirer.  As  with  the  Enquirer, 
home  delivery  remains  7c. 
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Growth  in  number  of  people  by  city  size  groups 
1950-61 


Growth  in  dollars  spent  by  city  size  groups 
1948—60 
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Mathews  Pitch  Cites 
‘Growth’  Markets 


CHART  B 


groups  (Chart  A)  and  growth  the  “quality”  research  and  is  the 


in  dollars  spent  by  city  size 
groups  (Chart  B). 


primary  factor  which  keeps  the 
manufacturer  from  effective 


‘Smaller  cities  are  growing  contact  with  this  desirable  audi- 


so  fast,”  Mathews  says,  “they  ence.  It  is  just  as  easy,  but 


Bv  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


make  the  larger  cities  seem  to  powerfully  more  effective,  to  use 
stand  still.  Note  the  43,000,000  local  ‘penetration’  that  makes  a 


A  20-minute  sound  color-slide  son  Avenue  agencies  use  media 


— the  biggest  single  community,  sales  message  sink  in;  makes  a 
“The  sales  growth  is  almost  product  move.” 


presentation,  based  on  the  prem-  yardsticks  that  pre-date  frozen 


ise  that  population,  sales  and  foods;  that  markets  are  selected 
income  trends  are  away  from  from  ivory  towers  with  the  re- 


the  top  50  to  100  urban  markets  suit  that  all  too  often  the  im- 
in  favor  of  “new,  increasingly  portant  growth  markets  outside 


important  growth  markets  on  metro  cities  are  overlooked. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


the  perimeters  which  are  best 
serv^  by  their  local  newspa¬ 
per,”  was  unveiled  this  week  by 


“Marketing  experts  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  prevalent,  dangerous 
thinking  of  the  New  Yorks, 


Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.,  president  Bostons,  Chicagos  and  Philadel-  identical.  This  proves  where 


of  The  Julius  Mathews  Special  phias,  where  20%  to  30%  spill-  sales  come  from  and  will  con- 


Mathews  goes  on  to  say  that 
many  other  examples  could  be 


Agency  Inc.,  newspaper  repre-  over  coverage  of  the  growing  tinue  to  grow  from.  That  big  cited  of  “ill-conceived,  outdated 
sentatives,  who  assumed  the  perimeter  market  is  considered  woman  (Chart  B),  the  $68-  market  ‘strategy,’  but  instead  it 


presidency  of  the  firm  less  than  adequate,”  Mathews  points  out.  billion  buyer,  lives  in  a  town  gets  down  to  cases  as  to  what 


a  year  ago  when  William  A.  “What  about  the  outside  mar-  under  100,000  population  —  not  advertisers  and  ad  agencies  can 


Foster  moved  up  to  board  chair-  kets;  the  cities  that  show  ^  j^ew  York  Chicago  or  Bos- 
man  (E&P,  Apr.  21, ’62,  p.  158).  healthy  growth,  but  aren’t  the  ton.”  ' 

Entitled  “Let’s  Talk  Quality”  first  50  or  100  metro  areas  (the  xhe  Mathews  presentation,  in 


do  about  it. 


n.  ‘“rhe  answer  is  obvious,”  ac- 

The  Mathews  presentetion,  in  cording  to  the  presentation. 


the  straightforward,  factual  automatic  selections)  ?  These  behalf  of  non-metro  dailies,  con-  “Get  to  the  woman  in  the  10,- 


presentation  is  beamed  specific-  markets  are  exploding  with  pop- 
ally  at  field  levels  of  decision;  ulation  and  income  growth,  but 


i.e.  brokers,  jobbers,  district  are  ignored;  unexploited.  Too 
sales  people  of  nationally  ad-  few  hear  the  noise.” 


tinues:  000-100,000  population  house- 

“Sure  that  big  buyer  may  hold.  Meet  her  through  her  local 
have  been  approached  by  your  daily  newspaper,  and  take  ad- 
company’s  advertising;  by  di-  vantage  of  its  effective  influ- 


vertised  products;  in  an  effort 
to  alert  them  to  “shift  in  city 
limits,  the  search  for  elbow 


Documents  Growth 


company  s  aavertising,  oy  oi-  vantage  of  its  effective  influ- 
luted  coverage  patterns;  sparse  ence  of  persuasion  which  works 


percentage  figures.  This  is  a  when  her  buying  decisions  are 
Probing  deeper,  Mathews  pro-  weak  sales  effort,  based  on  neat  made.” 


room  that  has  given  birth  to  ceeds  to  document  this  growth  media  formulas  that  were  based  Mathews  cites  that  this  “inti- 


new  marketing  concepts,  and  in  number  of  people  by  city  size  on  numbers  research.  It  ignores  mate  introduction”  of  a  product 
tne  upset  balance  of  brand  ^  --u  i  i  j  -i-  « 

loyalties  as  growth  shifts  from  Dga  nA  fifflCIfinCV  COmfiS  frOlll 


urban  to  rural  and  suburban 

markets  where  the  local  news-  DrAHED  I 

paper  is  relied  upon  as  the  only  liLnllLlI  I 

source  of  news  for  customers 
seeking  status  in  their  new  com- 
munities.”  by  no.  of  pates 

Produced  by  Mathew’s  ad  '» newspaper 

agency,  J.  M.  Bochner  Adver¬ 
tising,  the  presentation  is  a 
compilation  of  marketing  and 
communications  data  for  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  of 
competitive  products  for  the 
buying  public.  It  reports  on  a 
number  of  studies  and  surveys 
released  within  the  past  two 

No.  of  pages  60 

Gist  of  Mathews’  “quality 
story”  is  that  too  many  Madi- 
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Real  ad  efficiency  comes  from 
READER  INTEREST  and  ACCEPTANCE 


CHART  C 


through  local  dailies  “may  ap¬ 
pear  weak  in  the  conflict  known 
as  the  economic  battle  of  data 
processing  machines.  But  re¬ 
member,  six  out  of  10  women 
say  they  prefer  their  local  news¬ 
paper  because  of  its  very  inti¬ 
mate,  hometown  characteristic.” 

Referring  to  media  cost 
charts,  cost-per-thousand  for¬ 
mulas,  etc.,  as  “Rube  Goldberg 
measuring  devices,”  Mathews 
charges  that  they  are  keeping 
advertisers  and  the  country’s 
biggest  spenders  “miles  apart.” 

“It  is  claimed,”  Mathews  says, 
“that  cost  of  coverage  of  the 
local,  booming,  bursting-at-the- 
seams  perimeter  markets  is  too 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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AD-lines 

By  Rol>ert  B.  McIntyre 


Adman  Challenges  tv 
On  Current  Praetiees 


Ads  Most  Missed 

Every  time  there  has  been  a 
major  newspaper  strike  in  the 
U.S.  it  has  always  provided  dra¬ 
matic  evidence  that  readers  miss 
their  newspaper  advertising.  The 
current  strike  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  is  no  exception. 


Way  back  when  the  New  York 
strike  was  in  its  ninth  week,  the 
research  department  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc., 
asked  a  sampling  of  307  New 
Yorkers  (equally  divided  among 
residents  of  four  boroughs)  what 
they  missed  most  during  the 
strike,  where  they  were  getting 
their  news  and  how  they  liked 
their  substitute  sources. 

Results,  released  as  the  strike 
neared  the  KKt-day  mark,  showed: 

•  95%  missed  their  daily 
newspapers  (men,  94%;  women 
97%). 

•  39%  missed  advertising  the 
most  (men,  22%;  women.  56%). 

•  Local  news  was  second,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sports,  editorials,  finan¬ 
cial  pages,  obituaries  and  cross¬ 
words,  in  that  order. 

«  *  * 

Most  respondents  (80%)  said 
they  got  their  news  from  tv.  This 
response  was  28%  higher  than 
that  of  the  11-day  newspaper 
strike  in  1953.  Radio  was  second; 
newspapers,  third  {New  York 
Standard  topped  circulation  with 
18%) ;  and  magazines,  fourth. 

How  did  New  Yorkers  respond 
to  these  substitute  sources?  Sev¬ 
enty-nine  (men.  84%;  women, 
74% )  felt  news  reporting  was  not 
as  complete  or  convenient  as  de¬ 
sired. 

Let’s  hope  that  BBDO’s  re¬ 
search  department  sent  a  copy 
of  the  findings  to  its  media  men. 
About  17%  of  the  agency’s  bill¬ 
ings  are  now  in  newspapers  with 
40%  and  24%  in  tv  and  maga¬ 
zines  respectively.  The  New  York 
survey  might  help  alter  media 
recommendations  to  clients. 

BBDO  researchers  found  other 
repercussions  from  the  strike. 
Subway  advertising  was  up  by 
$75,000,  but  the  total  economic 
loss  was  estimated  at  $200,000,- 
000  ;  65%  of  New  York’s  8,000 
newsstands  were  reported  shut 
down;  normal  real  estate  sales 
volume  dropped  60% ;  florists’ 
business  declined  14%. 

*  *  * 

And,  mind  you,  this  survey 
was  made  when  the  strike  was 
only  in  its  ninth  week. 


Spiraling  costs  of  time  and 
talent  in  television  have  caused 
at  least  one  heavy  user  of  the 
medium  to  urge  his  fellow-ad¬ 
vertisers  to  consider  steps  for 
insuring  their  tv  investments. 

David  J.  Mahoney,  executive 
vicepresident,  Colgate-Palmol¬ 
ive  Company,  second  largest 
user  of  the  medium  in  the  U.S., 
told  a  tv  workshop  session  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  in  New  York  last  week 
that  the  spiral  in  costs  in  the 
tv  medium  “is  not  about  to 
level  off,”  and  that  “we  do  see, 
in  many  cases,  the  law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  return  setting  in.” 

“The  country’s  inflationary 
economy  and  the  trends  in  the 
industry  itself  may  well  augur 
a  continued  cost  increase,”  Mr. 
Mahoney  said,  adding  that  it 
is  time  for  advertiser  to  con¬ 
sider  what  steps  he  should  take 
to  insure  his  investment;  “and, 
more  importantly,  what  steps 
the  television  industry  should 
take  to  insure  continued  partici- 
))ation  by  its  advertisers,  at 
present  or  increased  levels.” 

3  Recommendations 

Mr.  Mahoney  made  three  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  for  the 
tv  industry  to  consider: 

1)  Guarantee  audiences  so 
that  the  risks  may  be  more 
equally  shared  by  the  networks 
and  the  advertisers. 

2)  Unbiased  research  of  new 
shows  and  detailed  presentation 
of  that  research  to  advertisers, 
in  order  to  balance  the  risk 
more  evenly  between  industry 
and  advertiser  and  enable  the 
advertiser  to  project  public  ac¬ 
ceptance,  thereby  better  fulfill¬ 
ing  his  public  obligation. 

3)  Afford  greater  availability 
of  good  regional  shows  for  test 
market  purposes  at  little,  if 
any,  premium;  and  fair  cut-in 
charges. 

Mr.  Mahoney  said  that  re¬ 
search  properly  used  can  help 
provide  advertisers  with  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  questions:  “Are  we 
using  too  much  tv?”  “What  is 
the  point  of  no  return?” 

‘Unbelievable  .Aspect’ 

“Perhaps  the  most  imbeliev- 
able  aspect  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Mahoney  said,  “is 
that  we  are  required  to  put 
good  money  on  the  line  for  long 
periods  of  time  on  unknown 
quantities  with  no  assurances. 
How  do  we  know  that  a  new 
show  or  an  existing  show,  for 
which  we  must  commit  in  ad¬ 


vance  for  many  weeks,  will 
achieve  anticipated  ratings  ? 
How  can  we  know  this  when 
on  many  occasions  the  networks 
won’t  even  guarantee  the  time 
spot  of  the  show?  And  what  re¬ 
course  do  we  have  if  the  show 
doesn’t  achieve  its  ratings? 
After  all,  the  networks  have  the 
often-exercised  recourse,  if  the 
show  is  a  success,  of  jacking-up 
the  prices.” 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Mahoney 
told  how  the  Dr.  Kildare  tv 
show  has  risen  73%  in  three 
seasons,  with  a  corresponding 
94%  loss  in  efficiency. 

“That  can  hardly  be  called 
example  of  success,”  he  said. 
“A  certain  lawyer  moved  from 
Saturday  to  Thursday  this  sea¬ 
son.  Net  result:  costs  up;  audi¬ 
ence  down;  21%  poorer  effi¬ 
ciency.  A  bearded  musical  di¬ 
rector  had  the  same  experience. 
New  time  period;  higher  costs; 
ratings  off.  Result:  44%  less 
efficiency  for  the  advertisers. 

“And,”  Mr.  Mahoney  empha¬ 
sized,  “all  this  has  happened 
with  established  shows.  Think 
of  the  chances  with  brand  new 
ones.  Examples  such  as  these 
are  typical  of  many  others  on 
each  of  the  networks,”  he  added. 

“All  of  this  places  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  a  rough  situation. 
Not  only  must  he  gamble  with 
real  dollars,  but  he  faces  the 
dilemma  of  hoping  his  show  will 
be  a  success,  at  the  same  time 
he  is  being  scared  to  death  that 
if  it  is,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
afford  it  in  the  future,”  he  said. 

Own  Interest 

According  to  Mr.  Mahoney, 
the  only  advertisers  “who  can 
sleep  well”  are  those  few  who 
own  controlling  interests  in  suc¬ 
cessful  shows.  “They  can  exert 
pressure  on  the  networks  for 
choice  time  periods  and  other 
advantages,”  he  pointed  out. 

“The  money  expended  by  tv 
advertisers  is  based  upon  im¬ 
plied  ratings  and  promised  audi¬ 
ences,”  Mr.  Mahoney  continued. 
“The  biggest  risk  the  tv  adver¬ 
tiser  takes  is  that  these  audi¬ 
ences  and  ratings  won’t  mate¬ 
rialize.  And  the  way  things 
stand  today,  if  they  don’t,  it  is 
just  plain  tough — for  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
only  two  new  shows  out  of  50 
were  successful.” 

He  said  he  was  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  tv  in¬ 
dustry  “to  adopt  an  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  technique 
and  guarantee  audiences.” 


RECORD  AD  ’YARDAGE'— Newi- 
print  carpet  illustrates  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  of  concentrated  print  space 
taken  by  greater  Detroit's  19 
Dodge  dealers  over  the  past  month 
to  support  current  unprecedented 
industry  high  sales  increases  of 
138%  over  last  year's  comparable 
period.  Shown  are  over  170  indi¬ 
vidual  dealer  metropolitan  and 
community  newspaper  ads  of  an 
estimated  35,000  lines.  Total  shown 
doesn't  include  7,500  additional 
lines  also  placed  group-wise  vie 
BBDO,  Inc.,  by  Dodge  Retail  Sell¬ 
ing  Association  in  two  major  daily 
newspapers.  The  combined  efforts 
also  helped  move  Dodge  into 
fourth  place  saleswise  in  the  tri¬ 
county  ( Wayne-Macomb-Oaklandj 
area.  Carpet  is  over  50  feet  long, 
26  inches  wide.  Shown  (left  to 
right)  are  Robert  Cormier,  BBDO- 
Detroit  Dodge  account  executive 
and  Jack  Walters,  Detroit  regional 
manager  for  Dodge. 


“If  a  particular  show  does  not 
deliver  agreed-upon  ratings  and 
audiences,  the  advertiser  should 
be  offered  additional  time  free 
of  charge  until  the  origfinal  lev¬ 
els  are  met.  Other  competing 
media  provide  such  assurances," 
Mr.  Mahoney  said. 

Future  Assurances 

He  continued:  “With  the  fixed 
costs  of  tv  rising,  the  advertiser 
must  likewise  be  given  some 
such  assurances  in  the  future. 
If  the  networks  insist  on  62 
weeks  firm  with  high  prices,  no 
guarantee  of  the  same  time  pe¬ 
riod  or  even  that  the  show  will 
return,  no  voice  in  show  selec¬ 
tion,  restrictive  product  protec¬ 
tion  and  virtually  no  billboards, 
then  let  them  guarantee  the 
audience.  There’s  no  question 
but  what  the  advertiser  has 
enough  variables  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  his  commercials  and, 
under  present  conditions,  the 
odds  are  getting  just  too  big 
to  handle.” 


'  snows  OUl  Oi  OO  -  .  __  1,  „ 

ful.”  Joins  Media  Records 

was  convinced  that  The  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 
:ome  for  the  tv  in-  ning  News  has  b^ome  a  sub- 
lopt  an  Audit  Bu-  scriber  of  Media  Records,  Inc. 
ulations  technique  Also  joining  is  the  Everett 
B  audiences.”  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald. 
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Abe  Mellinkoff 


Terrence  O' Flaherty 


^an  ^ranrisco  Cl)ronidc 

LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


These  outstanding  columnists  are  available  to  you 
from  Chronicle  Features  Syndicate,  555  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  California.  Phone  GArfield  1-1111. 


Count  Marco 


Art  Hoppe 


Charles  McCabe,  Esquire 


Stanton  Detaplane 


U  illiam  Hogan 


Dr.  Frank  Miller 


Herb  Caen 


Lucius  Beebe 


Roycc  Brier 


WHO  ARE  THESE  MEN? 


They  are  some  of  the  gifted  columnists  on  the 
staff  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Widely 
syndicated,  widely  known  for  their  wit  and 
provoking  humor,  these  men  have  helped  to 
make  The  Chronicle  the  liveliest  and  fastest- 
growing  newspaper  in  the  West. 


Ralph  J.  Gleason 


Mathews  Pitch 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


high!  A  common  agency  phrase 
is  ‘low  cost  efficiency,’  which 
really  means  ‘cheaper’  coverage. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  effi¬ 
ciency?  ‘Cheap’  does  not  mean 
‘effective.’  Consider  the  quality 
factor  that  you  get  with  the 
intensity  of  readership  and  the 
attention  your  sales  message 
gets  in  a  local  newspaper.” 

Interest.  AcceplaniH* 

Mathews’  pitch  goes  into  a 
Starch  study  (Chart  C)  show¬ 
ing  how  the  intensity  of  reader- 
ship  per  page  increases  as  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  lessens.  ‘‘As  it  leaves  the 
metro  daily  status  and  becomes 
a  truly  local  newspaper  or  as  its 
cost-per-thousand  increases  be¬ 
cause  of  its  small  circulation, 
increased,  too  is  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  advertising  message 
and  the  quality  of  the  medium.” 

As  a  case  in  point,  Mathews 
cites  how  La  Rosa  experimented 
with  a  schedule  in  a  large  metro 
daily  with  city  and  suburban 
circulation.  They  ran  the  same 
ad  in  another  city,  supplemented 
with  four  suburban  dailies  on 
the  outskirts.  Their  control 


PuzzltB  for  really  busy  ad  execs: 


showed  four  times  better  re¬ 
sults  where  they  combined  city 
and  suburban  papers. 

‘‘As  a  bonus,”  Mathews  notes, 
‘‘they  earned  increased  coopera¬ 
tion  from  local  retailers  and 
ultimately,  higher  sales.” 

In  developing  the  case  for 
local  newspapers,  early  in  its 
presentation  Mathews  develops 
a  strong  case  for  newspaper  ad- 
v'ertising  in  general. 

For  example,  it  quickly  shows 
how  newspapers  are  related  to 
such  reader  attitudes  as  “buying 
things”  and  “useful  informa¬ 
tion”  and  “closeness.” 

“Four  out  of  five  say  they 
like  to  look  at  newspaper  ads 
even  when  they  don’t  plan  to 
buy  anything.  The  ads  are  just 
as  important  as  the  news.  In 
fact,  ads  are  news.” 

Charts  are  shown  relating  the 
constant  readership  of  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  year.  “Not 
seasonal  like  most  business  .  .  . 
steadier  than  food  and  car  sales 
.  .  .  just  like  the  necessities  of 
life.” 


Mathews  shows  a  yardstick 
that  is  used  to  determine  tv 
reach  or  coverage.  TV  people 
average  the  ratings  of  “before” 
and  “after”  programs  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  audience  seeing  a  spot 
commercial. 


Find  yonr  way  out 
of  this  maze 


Stuck?  All  right,  then,  here's  a  helpful  hint:  in  the  Boston 
market,  almost  as  many  people  read  The  Globe  on  Sunday 
as  read  the  other  two  papers  combined.  Imagine.  Sunday 
Globe  circulation  is  up  a  whopping  67,000  in  the  last  five 
years.  O.K.  Now  look  at  the  maze  again.  Got  it?  No?  Oh. 

^  Holton  Me 


“If  the  ‘before’  program  rates  “I  can  get  more  action  with 
at  30%  and  the  ‘after’  at  20%,  my  customers  when  we  have  a 
the  spot  in  between  gets  a  3()0-line  newspaper  ad  locally, 
rating  of  25%,”  Mathews  points  than  if  I  show  them  a  two-page 
out.  “Assuming  this  is  accurate  ad  in  a  national  magazine.” 
as  to  number  of  sets  turned  on,  <*Tv  no  longer  has  the  pulling 
is  anybody  watching?  During  power  it  once  had  .  .  .” 
your  tv  sessions,  do  you  m^e  advertising  is 

your  phone  calls,  vnsite  to  the  ^  reminder.  It  is  ter- 

refngerator,  little  side  trips  up-  ^ible  to  introduce  an  item.  There 
stairs  during  the  entertainment  confidence  on  the  part  of 

or  during  the  commercials?  the  customer  in  it  and,  therefore, 
Really,  how  accurate  can  that  support.” 

25%  rating  be?  It  is  an  ‘ex-  „  .u 

pense  opportunity’  factor  at  Looking  still  further  into  the 
best,  and  this  is  a  far  cry  from  ^  newspapers, 

newspaper  reading  research  ^l^'^bews  goes  on  to  show  that 
which  pinpoints  remembrance  ®  marketer  s  own  cus- 

of  ads  ”  tomers — “the  people  with  no  axe 

In  another  chart,  Mathews  PTind,  but  who  are  aware  of 
makes  the  point  that  spot  tv  newspaper  excellence  in  creating 
offers  little  penetration  and  cites  right  climate  for  effective 
a  survey  taken  from  one  to  10  Persuasion;  for  projecting  the 
minutes  after  viewers  were  advertising  sales  story  who 
exposed  to  4,861  spot^not  all  ^ 

at  one  time.  Only  one  in  50  newspapers, 
observ'ed  and  recalled  the  spot  Readership 

ad.  “Coverage,  maybe — but  pene¬ 
tration,  hardly,”  Mathews  ob-  In  a  fast-paced  discussion  of 
serves.  newspaper  readership,  Mathews 

gives  chapter  and  verse  show- 
Radiu  Reach  ing  that  newspapers  get  read 

Delving  into  radio,  Mathews  thoroughly  and  that  newspaper 
notes  that  radio  studies  are  rare,  normal  reading 

but  dajdime  network  reaches  nabits. 

2%  of  radio  homes.  It  cites  a  “Does  reading  a  newspaper 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  survey  niean  seeing  the  ads?”  Mathews 
showing  how  a  typical  spot  on  asks.  “Here’s  the  answer:  four 
radio  reaches  one-third  the  audi-  out  of  five  read  the  ads  even 
ence  of  the  adjacent  program,  when  they  don’t  plan  to  buy. 
or  two-thirds  of  1%  of  its  Ads  are  as  important  to  them  as 
potential  audience.  the  news.  In  fact,  ads  are  news 

“That’s  less  than  one  out  of  and  newspapers  are  the  right 
100,  and  this  is  radio’s  best  place  for  them.” 
time — daytime!”  Mathews  ob-  Interviewed  this  week  while 
serves.  “Using  the  smallest  working  on  arrangements  for 
notable  newspaper  ad — 58  lines,  making  this  presentation  to 
it’s  actually  impossible  to  reach  groups  of  brokers,  distributors 
such  a  small  part  of  a  news-  and  dealers  in  the  distribution 
paper  audience.”  centers  affecting  the  bulk  of 

Covering  magazine  coverage  Mathews-represented  papers, 
in  its  presentation,  Mathews  de-  Mr.  Landon  said, 
scrips  it  as  “sparse.”  “This  “The  best  friends  Mathews- 
medium  is  edited,”  the  news-  represented  papers  have  are  the 
paper  representative  firm  re-  important  field  factors  with 
minds,  “for  the  mass  it  covers,  whom  we  have  been  working  for 
but  by  selling  standards,  it  is  so  many  years,  and  who  still 
dispersed ;  even  superficial.  Com-  recognize  the  unparalled  impact 
pare  this  with  the  concentrated  of  newspaper  advertising;  its 
mass  of  newspaper  circulation  demonstrated  effectiveness  in 
where  no  local  newspaper  settles  local  markets.  This  presentation 
for  less  than  50,  60,  70%  of  its  is  designed  to  restore  the  con- 
market.”  fidence  of  all  our  best  friends  in 

I  R  L  position  of  the  local  daily 

w  hat  Hrokers  Say  newspaper  story  and  getting 

Mathews  offers  a  number  of  them  to  ‘sound  off’  on  behalf 
quotations  from  prominent  food  of  our  medium  and  against  the 
brokers  as  being  typical  of  methods  that  are  bogged  down 
“what  Mathews  field  men  hear  with  media  formulas  and  num- 
frequently.”  For  example:  bers  research  which  ignore  the 

quality  benefit  of  the  local 
newspaper. 

000  farmers  “Although  Mathews  clients 

an  ad  in  are  cited  as  examples  in  this 

AGRICULTURE”  presentation  of  the  ‘quality’ 

Id-slick  paper.  f  ?is  program 

to  be  of  marked  benefit  to  all 
or  free  copy  t 

newspapers  m  our  areas  of 

W5,  Orlande,  Ha.  x-  -i  »  nr  t  j  i  j  j 

_  activity,  Mr.  Landon  concluded. 
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Sell  33,000  farmers 
with  an  ad  in 

“FLORIDA  AGRICULTURE” 

22  years  old — slick  paper. 

Write  for  free  copy 
P.  O.  Box  7605,  Orlande,  Ha. 
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Copley  Productions  Filming  Series  on  Newspaper  Careers 

“WHAT  GREATER  CHALLENGE!” 


COLOR 


SOUND 


16  MM 


Copley  Productions  Films 
Receive  National  Recognition 


Copley  Productions  films 
have  been  entered  in  the 
American  Film  Festival,  the 
Coronado  International 
Festival  of  Films  and  the 
San  Francisco  Internation¬ 
al  Film  Festival,  where  they 
received  international  rec¬ 
ognition  and  meritorious 
awards.  Some  films  honored 


have  been:  “From  Type  to 
Paper,”  “Borrego  Springs: 
A  New  Way  of  Life”  and 
“Expedition  Borneo:  Land 
of  the  Sleeping  Giant,”  The 
motion  picture  unit  has  also 
been  cited  by  Industrial 
Photography  magazine  for 
its  outstanding  industrial 
photography  films. 


PRINT  AVAILABILITY: 


All  Copley  Productions  films 
may  be  borrowed  for  showing 
without  charge,  when  avail¬ 
able.  Direct  inquiries  to  your 
nearest  Copley  Productions 
distribution  center: 

7776  Ivanhoe 
(P.O.  Box  1530) 

La  Jolla,  California 
or 

434  Dow'ner  Place 
.\urora,  Illinois 
If  you  prefer,  ask  about  our 
films  at  any  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers, 

IN  CALIFORNIA:  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  San  Diego;  Post- Ad¬ 
vocate,  Alhambra;  Burbank 


Daily  Review,  Burbank;  Flve- 
ning  Star-News,  Culver  City; 
(llendale  News -Press,  Glen¬ 
dale;  Daily  News-Po.st,  Mon¬ 
rovia;  San  Pedro  New's-Pilot, 
San  Pedro;  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  Redondo  Beach;  Eve¬ 
ning  Vanguard,  Venice. 

IN  ILLINOIS:  Aurora  Bea- 
con-New's,  Aurora;  Elgin 
Daily  Courier-News,  Elgin; 
Joliet  Herald-News,  Joliet; 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Register,  Spring- 
field. 

Or,  call  your  local  office  of 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  national  representative 
for  the  Copley  Newspapers. 


A  Film  Designed  for  Classroom  Use 
As  An  Introduction  to 
The  Varied  Career  Opportunities 
Available  on  a  Daily  Newspaper 


In  ten  short  minutes 
“What  Greater  Challenge!” 
introduces  your  students  to 
the  many  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  in  working  for 
a  daily  newspaper.  Each 
member  of  the  newspaper 
staff  is  shown  doing  his  part 
to  protect  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press, 

A  World  of  Its  Own 

Although  more  than  160 
million  Americans  read  the 
1 ,700-plus  daily  newspapers, 
few  realize  just  how  many 
different  specialists  are  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  the  news 
to  readers.  This  motion  pic¬ 
ture  shows  these  men  and 
women  as  they  accomplish 
their  daily  jobs:  editors,  re¬ 
porters,  feature  writers,  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  typists, 
business  machine  operators, 
classified  ad  operators,  cold- 
type  operators,  editorial  car¬ 
toonists,  pressmen,  and 
many  others. 


the  daily  newspaper,  its 
employees  and  their  jobs. 
Although  this  film  has  par¬ 
ticular  appeal  to  students 
already  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  printing,  it  offers 
to  every  student  a  new 
world  of  career  opportuni¬ 
ties.  For  a  general  audience 
unfamiliar  with  daily  publi¬ 
cation  the  film  also  provides 
a  comprehensive  inside  view. 


This  Is  the  First 

The  purpose  of  this  initial 
film  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  newspaper  business 
and  to  encourage  students 
to  learn  more  about  the 
spiecialized  jobs  within  the 
newspaper  framework.  An 
entire  series  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  show  specialized 
jobs  and  their  functions  in 
publishing  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 


T-.  .ll  ox  j  X  All  Copley  Productions 

For  the  Student  •  i  j 

films  are  in  color,  sound-on- 

Here  is  a  capsule  look  at  film,  16mm. 


A  DIVISION  OF  THE  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 
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RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Studebaker  Revives 
Dealer  Co-op  Plans 


Soi'TH  Rknd,  Ind. 

Cmli  tilin'  newspaper  adver- 
tisinp  with  much  of  the  success 
in  Studehaker’s  upsurge  in  auto 
sales  since  the  Ijeginning  of  the 
calendar  year,  L.  E.  Minkel, 
vicepresident  of  marketing,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  his  com¬ 
pany  is  reinstituting  the  co-op 
ad  program  that  won  praise 
from  its  dealer  organization 
when  it  originally  was  tested 
in  January. 

Mr.  Minkel  said  the  recently 
concluded  program  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  factory- 
dealer  ad  promotions  conducted 
by  Studebaker  in  several  years, 
and  “showed  beyond  a  doubt  the 
tremendous  ability  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  reach  directly  into  the 
home  of  the  prosjiective  auto 
owner.” 

SSO  p«“r  tlar 

The  new  co-op  ad  campaign 
goes  into  operation  April  1  and 
involves  issuance  of  a  $30  per- 
car  factory  advertising  credit 
for  all  cars  and  trucks  pur¬ 


chased  by  Studebaker  dealers 
over  a  two-month  period  —  Feb. 
1  to  March  30. 

These  credits,  Mr.  Minkel 
said,  must  be  matched  by  deal¬ 
ers  for  advertising  placeil  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April.  Adver¬ 
tising  may  be  placcKl  with  any 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  or 
in  local  radio,  he  said.  Cer¬ 
tain  other  tyjies  of  promotions 
will  be  allowed  if  first  approved 
by  the  zone  manager. 

Studebaker  always  has  been 
a  heavy  usei-  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  in  1063  will  place 
l)etter  than  half  its  ad  budget 
in  this  medium,  Mr.  Minkel  said. 

“The  use  of  a  co-op  program 
is  just  another  merchandising 
arm  given  our  dealers  in  the 
promotion  of  Studebaker  sales 
at  the  grass  roots  level.” 

*  •  * 

RAXiE  KIT  I.SSL’ED 

Pittsburgh 

To  enable  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  to  participate  in  its 
“It’s  Time  to  Change  to  a  ’63 
Range”  promotion  in  April, 


United  States  Steel  Corp.  has 
issued  a  newspaper  service  of 
advertising  and  editorial  mate¬ 
rials  (E&P,  Feb.  2,  page  18). 

The  newspaper  ser\Mce  is  one 

VA.  snCL’t  IMS  MCW  BAIMC  NCWA»AMli 


Name  ^  oil  r  l\i|»«T 


of  the  efforts  by  U.S.  Steel  to 
marshal  all  appliance  industry 
components  interested  in  selling 
ranges  in  a  national  promotion, 
according  to  Harold  O.  Dro- 
sethes,  industry  manager-con- 
.sumer  products  in  U.S.  Steel’s 
Market  Development  Division. 
Other  efforts  for  ranges  by  U.S. 
Steel  include  network  television 
advertising  on  the  “U.S.  Steel 
Hour”  on  CBS  television  and 
special  local  campaigns  in  25 
major  markets. 

The  range  newspaper  service 
consists  of  eight  full-size  news¬ 
paper  pages.  Two  of  the  pages 
have  been  provided  by  the  (Jold 
Star  Program  of  the  American 
Gas  Association,  and  two  more 
pages  by  the  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association. 
Advertising  mats  for  member- 
company  ranges  are  shown,  as 
well  as  editorial  features  and 
pictures. 

A  total  of  34  range  manufac¬ 
turers  are  represented  in  the 
newspaper  service  by  40  differ¬ 
ent  ad  mats.  These  mats — with 
editorial  features  and  additional 
adv'ertising  material  —  will 
enable  newspapers  to  publish 
special  pages  and  sections  on 
ranges  in  April,  according  to 
Mr.  Drosethes. 

Daily  newspapers  and  some 
2,500  weeklies  will  receive  the 
U.S.  Steel  new  range  newspaper 
service  proof  book.  The  two-color 
cover  of  the  presentation  proof 
book  carries  a  full-page  mood 
picture  with  the  headline  “Bring 
Spring  Into  Your  Kitchen  .  .  . 
It’s  ’Time  to  Change  to  a  ’63 
Range”  (see  cut). 

The  newspaper  service, 
including  free  mats  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  art,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  U.S.  newspapers  on 
request.  The  service  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 


tising,  ANPA,  and  by  Metro 
Newspaper  Service.  The  mer- 
chandi.sing  kit  on  ranges  will  be 
available  to  dealers  acro.ss  the 
country  on  their  request. 

*  *  * 

McKAE  JOINS  IloA 

Appointment  of  James  Tyler 
McRae,  formerly  retail  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  home  funiish- 
ings  and  appliances  of  .Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  as  letail 
sales  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Mark  R. 
Arnold,  vicepresident  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  retail  and  classified  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  McRae  will  join  retail 
manager  William  J.  Solch  in 
dev'oting  a  major  portion  of  his 
time  to  conducting  the  Bureau’s 
staff-wide  Retail  Workshops  at 
individual  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 

At  one  time  Mr.  McRae  was 
with  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  advertising  sales  repre- 
sentativ'e  for  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers. 

Judge  Ends  Headache 
For  Bayer  Aspirin 

A  New  York  Federal  judge 
denied  a  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  request  for  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  injunction  that  would  have 
stopped  certain  Bayer  aspirin 
advertising  by  Sterling  Drug, 
Inc. 

Judge  Archie  O.  Dawson 
ended  Bayer’s  headache  by  rul¬ 
ing  the  ads  in  question  were 
factual.  He  criticized  the  FTC’s 
actions  in  the  case.  The  ads 
were  based  on  a  comparative 
study,  supported  by  an  FTC 
grant,  of  five  non-prescription 
analgesics.  The  injunction  was 
sought  against  Sterling  and  two 
of  its  ad  agencies,  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  Inc.,  and  Thomp- 
son-Koch  Company.  Another 
Federal  judge  had  previously 
turned  down  an  FTC  petition 
for  a  temporary  restraining  or¬ 
der  against  the  same  Bayer  ads. 

Next  move  is  up  to  FTC  which 
promises  to  pursue  the  case  by 
holding  hearings  before  an  FTC 
trial  examiner. 

Sterling  launched  a  nation¬ 
wide  tv  and  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paign  in  February,  detailing  re¬ 
sults  of  a  study  by  three  Balti¬ 
more  medical  researchers  who 
found  that  two  ordinary  aspi¬ 
rins  —  Bayer  and  St.  Joseph’s 
Aspirin,  the  latter  made  by 
Plough,  Inc.,  —  were  just  as 
effective  and  fast  in  relieving 
pain  as  three  higher-priced 
products. 

A  Sterling  spokesman  said 
Bayer  will  continue  to  use  re¬ 
sults  of  the  study  in  its  promo¬ 
tion. 


Getting  cut  off  from 
too  many  schedules? 


men  everywhere 

who  do  the  trimming  and  adding. 

published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  O.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS, MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  Mid  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 
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howto 
get 

more  fivot 
out  of  Balti 

Since  1950,  the  population  of  metropolitan  Baltimore 
has  jumped  23%,  the  fourth  largest  increase  among 
America’s  top  ten  markets.  In  this  same  period,  retail 
sales  have  doubled  —  soared  to  $2  billion  a  year  — 
greater  than  the  total  retail  purchases  in  21  states! 

Put  more  into  the  News-Post  and  you’ll  get  more  out 
of  booming  Baltimore.  The  News- Post  delivers  more 
circulation,  more  family  coverage,  more  readers  for 
your  advertising  dollar  than  any  other  daily  news¬ 
paper.  And  the  News-Post  itself  has  put  more  into 
Baltimore  with  a  vast  multi-million  dollar  expansion 
program  that  provides  the  finest  facilities  in  the 
nation  for  the  best  and  fastest  newspaper  service 
to  the  families  of  this  great  and  growing  area. 


Baltimor^^^News-Post 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


In  Baltimore, 

the  News-Post  reaches 

MORE  Total  Households 

MORE  Households  with 
three  or  more  persons 

MORE  Households  with 
Children 

MORE  Households  with 
Men  under  45 

MORE  Households  with 
Women  under  45 

than  any  other 

daily  newspaper! 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union  New  York  Journal-American 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Mirror 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American  San  Antonio  Light 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


EVERY 

LETTER! 


EVERY 

SPACE! 


EVERY  WORD! 


or  REDUee  < 

2x‘  MP,  4KijiMinil 


YOU  SEE 
EVERY  LETTER! 


2800 


NO  PHOTOSTATS! 
NO  ARTWORK! 
NO  DELAY! 


CAMERA-READY! 


AD  AGENCIES 


ice  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  tising  responsibility  for  Lava,  tising  as  the  program  pro- 
Ford  Dealers  Association,  with  Joy,  Camay,  Salvo,  and  Secret.  gresses. 

Walter  McGreevey  as  manager.  ♦  *  *  « 

Walter  Prior,  the  present  man-  AGENfTV  HOl'MIUP  •  James  Lees  and  Sons  Com- 

ager,  will  be  transfeiTcd  to  the  ,  Edward  D.  Cummings,  for-  carpet  and  rug  manufac- 

New  York  office  for  other  as-  supervisor  D’Arcy  turer,  has  appointed  Doyle  Dane 

signments.  Advertising  Co.,  has  joined  the  Bernbach  Inc.,  succeeding  N.  W. 

media  department  of  Kelly,  Son,  Inc.  No  date  for 

Nason,  Inc.,  New  York,  chang^e  has  been  set. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  * 

•  North  Advertising^  Inc.  has  *  heen 

been  appointed  to  handle  the  chairman  of  the  cxecu- 

household  products  division  of  comrnittee  of  J.  Walter 

the  E,  L.  Bioice  Companv,  effec-  Thompson  Company.  In  his  new- 
tive  June  1.  Bi-uce  bills  about  >y-created  position,  Mr.  Sey- 
$1,000,000  annuallv.  responsible  for  all 

*  *  ■*  domestic  operations  of  the 

•  Ravette,  Inc.,  has  appointetl  working  directly  with 

Taulinirer.  Gladnev  Comuanv.  Norman  H.  Strouse,  president. 


Call  It  Ouits 

X.  Cincinnati 

p  Procter  &  Gamble  this  week 

fT>i  n 1  u  announceil  the  appointment  of 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Leo  Bu,nett  Company,  Chicago, 
Company  announced  this  week  Liu  home 

that  through  mutual  agr^ment  p^^nent  and  Pert  shampoo. 
Its  relationship  with  J.  Walter  p^pp^^-e  June  8. 

ompsem  onBiany  as  agency  Pert,  the  latter  now 

for  the  Glass  Division  is  being  markets,  are 

terminated,  and  that  the  ac-  .p^pp^jy  handled  by  Grey  Ad- 

count  wll  be  assigned  to  Ket-  ..poising,  Inc.,  New  York, 
chum.  MacLecHl  &  Grove,  Inc.,  ^  spokesman  .said  Grev 

Pittsburgh,  effective  June  15.  ^,(,1  retain  its  piesent  advertis- 

PPG  spends  approximately  jpp  responsibilitv  for  five  other 
$267,000  in  newsjiaper  advert  is-  p&G  brands:  ‘Oowny,  Ivory 
iaff-  Flakes,  Premium  Duz,  Jif  and 

JWT  will  continue  with  an  Big  Ton. 
office  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  sen'-  Bumett  already  has  adver- 


Newspapers  Oppose 
State  Ad  Recitation 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  proposed  Connecticut  law 
concerned  with  misleading 
advertising  has  met  with  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  press. 

Spokesmen  for  newspapers, 
during  a  legislative  hearing,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  measure  would 
create  general  chaos  and  w'ould 
give  the  Commissioner  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection  power  to  set 
definitions,  through  rejrulations, 
for  terms  used  in  adv’ertising. 
The  regulations  would  “establish 
the  disclosures  of  statements 
that  must  l>e  made  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  keep  an  advertisement 
or  statement  from  being  untrue.” 

Thomas  F.  Ferguson,  Man- 
che.9ter  Ei'cning  Herald,  declared 
it  amounts  to  an  unwarranted 
and  virtually  unrestricted  grant¬ 
ing  of  authority  to  a  public 
official. 

Newspapers  already  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  check  over  ad 
copy,  he  .said. 


AND  VISUAL 
SPACING  CONTROL 


Font  in  2,8(K)  Papers 
With  Daytona  Story 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

The  significance  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  “500”  in  testing  and  prov¬ 
ing  durability  of  motor  cars  is 
being  featured  in  newspaper, 
radio-tv  adv'ertising  by  Ford  Di¬ 
vision  of  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Some  2,800  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  plus  network  radio 
and  spots  are  carrying  the  ad¬ 
vertising  which  iioints  out  that 
of  12  1963  model  Fords  entered 
in  the  Daj'tona  ‘500”  on  Feb. 
24,  nine  finished  in  a  field  in 
which  only  half  of  the  .starting 
cars  finished. 


flexibility  nnd  sptn-d  of  the  Photo  Tyimsitor  makes  it 
t‘sj»e<  ially  efloetive  for  the  production  of  headliiH*s.  captions  and 
8ub-heads  for  ANY  printing  process.  A  (H)MPLHTK  ty|M>g- 
raphy  and  lettering  de|xirtment  on  your  premisA*s  ...  24  liours 
a  day  .  .  .  any  day! 

AnyoiK^  on  your  staff  can  1m>  taught  to  produiv  headings  in 
less  than  20  minutes?  —  efficient,  cximplete  o|K‘ration  in  just  a 
few  hours.  Sikuv  letters  visually  and  nK*chanically  with  the 
NKW,  easy  to  u.se.  Photo  Ty|M>sitor  AUTO-SPACKR  ...  no 
signs,  no  color  evides,  no  mc^morizing  required! 

The  Photo  7'y|>ositor  can  lje  yours,  at  NO  COST  ...  if 
you  are  presently  purchasing  a  single  line  of  tyi>ography  or 
photo  lettering  jier  day. 


FREE  12  PAGE  BROCHURE 

and  actual  lettering  sampler 
provides  all  the  facts  Write 
for  them  today  on 
^  ^  your  letterhead! 


Aiiglade  to  W-G 

San  Francisco 

^  ^  ,1  Paul  Anglade  has  joined 

'  ;  Ward-Griffith  Company,  news- 

J  f  \(  J  paper  representatives,  here.  He 

7  /  1 4  I  formerly  was  with  Hearst  Ad- 

j  vertising  Service  and  Moloney, 
I'  Regan  &  Schmitt. 
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Sales  and  service  in  U.  S.  and  Canada...  World-Hide  offices  now  being  established 


That’s  what  the 
morning-fresh  Milwaukee  ^ 
r  Sentinel  says  to  Wisconsin  ^ 
every  weekday.  It  is  an  old, 
friendly  habit  because  the  Sentinel 
has  been  the  morning  voice  here 
for  over  125  years.  Best  news  of  all 
—the  Sentinel  reaches  3  to  10 
times  more  readers  than 
L  any  other  morning  paper  J 
published  or  distribut- 
ed  in  the  state, 


MILmUKEE  SENTINEL 


WISCONSIN’S  GREAT  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE: 

NEW  YORK  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  MIAMI  BEACH  .  DETROIT  .  CHICAGO  .  LOS  ANGELES  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REPAYMENT  OF  MILLIONS 

Newhouse  Proposes 
Springfield  Decree 


S.  I.  Newhouse  is  asking  for 
a  judgment  in  the  Sprinpfield 
Newspapers  Case  which  would 
require  the  seven  principal  man¬ 
agers  to  repay  mom  than  $2,- 
500,000  to  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies. 

Appointment  of  a  receiver  to 
operate  the  companies  and  re¬ 
moval  of  the  four  present  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Springfield  Newspa¬ 
pers  Pension  Funds  are  other 
points  sought  in  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  decree  submitted  to 
the  special  master,  Judge 
George  N.  Beauregard,  who 
heard  testimony  from  May  1961, 
to  November,  1962. 

The  theme  of  the  plaintiff’s 
case  is  that  the  defendants  sub¬ 
ordinated  the  interests  of  the 
companies,  in  which  they  have 
no  individual  financial  invest¬ 
ment,  to  the  interests  of  the 
Pension  Funds,  which  they  con¬ 
trol  and  of  which  they  are  bene¬ 
ficiaries  to  the  extent  of  approx¬ 
imately  $250,000  each. 

Dcfendunis'  Plan  AnaiU'd 

The  presentation  submitted  by 
Newhouse  counsel  recommends 
22  specific  points  for  a  decree. 
The  defendants,  who  are  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Republican 
Company  and  subsidiaries,  have 
a  period  of  45  days  in  which  to 
submit  their  recommendations 
to  the  master. 

This  is  the  latest  step  in  the 
litigation  which  began  in  the 
fall  of  1960,  after  the  Newark 
Morning  Ledger  Co.  purchased 
74  shares  (40%)  of  the  out¬ 
standing  stock  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Company  from  a  group 
known  as  the  Bowles  Cousins 
and  contracted  to  buy  an  addi¬ 
tional  80  shares  from  the  Bowles 
Family  at  the  termination  of  a 


voting  trust  on  Sept.  1,  1967. 

Mr.  Newhouse  is  the  holder 
and  owner  of  all  of  the  voting 
stock  of  the  parent  company  of 
the  Newark  Morning  Ledger 
Co.,  according  to  the  record  be- 
for  the  master.  Francis  T. 
Bowies,  son  of  the  late  Sherman 
H.  Bowles,  who  ran  the  Spring- 
field  Union,  Daily  News  and 
Sunday  Republican,  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  separate  action  against 
the  Republican  Company.  He  is 
one  of  the  five  voting  trustees 
who  control  103  of  the  177 
shares  of  the  company. 

The  defendants  are: 

Paul  F.  Craig,  president  of 
Springfield  Union  Publishing 
Co.  since  1952,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  pension  funds; 

Walter  R.  Graham,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Republican  Company, 
and  trustee  of  the  pension 
funds; 

Frank  H.  Kelly,  a  director 
and  trustee. 

John  A.  Mannix,  a  director 
and  trustee. 

Mary  E.  Gallagher,  director 
and  clerk  of  the  company. 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  director  and 
treasurer  of  each  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  investment  adviser 
of  the  Pension  Funds. 

Charles  R.  Meyrick,  president 
and  director  of  the  Republican 
Company  since  1952. 

Each  of  the  defendants  also 
holds  other  positions  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  corporations  or  related  in¬ 
terests. 

‘Single  Enterprise' 

Judge  Beauregard  said  he  re¬ 
garded  the  Republican  Company 
and  its  publishing  subsidiaries 
as  one  and  the  same,  conducted 
as  a  single  enterprise.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Beneficial  Fund 
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(Pension  Plan)  trustees  (as  vot¬ 
ing  trustees)  has  control  of  the 
companies  and  Mr.  Cook  was 
said  in  the  Newhouse  presenta¬ 
tion  to  be  the  one  “who  domi¬ 
nated  all  of  the  acts  of  the 
trustees.” 

The  306-page  printed  Re¬ 
quests  for  Findings  summarizes 
the  20,000  pages  of  testimony 
taken  during  the  hearings.  A 
supplement  contains  various 
charts  showing  company  earn¬ 
ings,  dividend  records,  inve.st- 
ments,  and  the  status  of  the 
pension  funds  w'hich  had  book 
value  assets  in  excess  of  $16 
million  at  the  end  of  1961. 

.Annulment  of  Acts  Asked 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  ra- 
quests  is  the  annulment  of  em¬ 
ployment  contracts  between  the 
publishing  companies  and  the 
defendants  and  the  cancellation 
of  amendments  to  the  pension 
plans  which  were  voted  in  1960 
and  1961.  The  New'house  inter¬ 
ests  have  contended  that  1961 
amendments,  made  after  the  lit¬ 
igation  was  started,  were  de¬ 
signed  to  commit  the  companies 
irrevocably  to  making  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  pension  funds  in  an 
amount  that  exceeds  their  net 
earnings. 

The  master  is  asked  to  order 
the  defendants  to  repay  to  the 
publishing  companies  the  $755,- 
446  contribution  voted  and  paid 
on  Feb.  1,  1961,  plus  contribu¬ 
tions  of  $477,643,  $466,481  and 
$426,313  in  1956,  1957  and  1958. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  rapay- 
ments  of  contributions.  Mr. 
Cook  is  specifically  named  as  the 
responsible  defendant,  the  others 
having  had  “only  a  vague  under¬ 
standing  of  the  financial  affairs” 
of  the  corporations  and  of  the 
funds. 

In  the  testimony,  accoi’ding  to 
the  New'house  statement,  Mr. 
Cook  was  shown  to  have  made 
only  verbal  reports  on  the  com¬ 
panies’  financial  standing.  No 
outside  audit  of  the  books  w'as 
made  prior  to  the  institution 
of  the  Newhouse  action  to  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  the  books  and 
records. 

The  $15,000  which  the  com¬ 
panies  spent  to  disseminate 
thousands  of  tearsheets  of  the 
newspapers,  containing  reports 
of  the  hearings  and  stories  con¬ 
ceiving  Mr,  Newhouse,  would 
have  to  be  repaid  by  Mr.  Cook, 
if  the  master  accedes  to  the 
proposed  findings. 

Additional  requests  for  orders 
against  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Craig 
cover  indebtedness  and  interest 
of  Bowles  Building  Inc.  to  the 
publishing  companies. 

IJable  for  Bonuses 

The  individual  defendants 
would  also  be  jointly  and  sev¬ 
erally  ordered  to  repay  all 


bonuses  which  they  caused  the 
companies  to  pay  them  from 
1954  through  1961. 

The  total  indemnity  would 
probably  exceed  $3  million. 

The  defendants  also  would  be 
held  to  a  $200  a  week  limit 
on  benefits  paid  by  the  pension 
funds.  Note  was  made  in  the 
presentation  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  defendants  would 
reach  retirement  age  by  1967. 

Receivership  was  sought  by 
Mr.  Newhouse  until  the  transl 
tion  of  voting  control  in  1967 
because  “notwithstanding  their 
disavowals,  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  expect  that  during  this 
interv’al  the  individual  defend 
ants  will  attempt  in  ways  which 
cannot  now'  be  .specifically  pre 
dieted  to  hinder,  delay  and  ob¬ 
struct  the  transition  of  con 
trol.”  Injunctive  relief  might 
not  be  adequate  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  coiporations  and 
the  stockholders,  it  is  stated. 

Kemuval  of  Trustees 

Removal  of  Messrs.  Craig, 
Graham,  Kelly  and  Mannix  as 
trustees  of  the  pension  funds 
and  appointment  of  successor 
trustees  also  are  asked. 

Other  points  relate  to  the 
keeping  of  records. 

It  was  proposed  also  that  the 
court  strike  from  the  Declara 
tion  of  Trust  provisions 
absolving  the  trustees  from 
liability  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  standards  of  care  ordi 
narily  applicable  to  them  and 
from  making  investments  which 
would  be  improper  under  state 
laws  in  the  absence  of  specific 
authorization. 

The  pension  trustees  would  be 
required  to  sell  to  the  Republi 
can  Company  the  shares  of 
Hampden  -  Hampshire  Corpora 
tion,  which  has  a  half-interest 
in  a  television  station,  which 
w'ere  acquired  by  the  Beneficial 
Funds  allegedly  in  violation  of 
the  defendants’  fiduciary  obli 
gation  to  acquire  those  shares 
for  the  corporation. 

The  drafters  of  the  Requests 
for  Findings  were  David  Bur 
stein,  of  Hale  &  Dorr,  Boston 
who  conducted  most  of  the  ques 
tioning  of  witnesses;  Harold  J. 
Goldman  of  Goldman,  Evans  & 
Goldman,  New  York,  principal 
Newhouse  attorneys;  and  Thom 
as  Newman  of  the  latter  firm. 


(iontribulions  to  Funds 

Reciting  defendants’  testi 
mony  the  Newhouse  counsel  de 
scribe  how  the  present  man 
agers  gained  control  of  the  pub 
lishing  companies  ($10  million 
average  yearly  income)  through 
acquisitions  of  stock  by  the 
Beneficial  Funds  which  Mr. 
Bowles  established  in  1933. 

In  the  period  1954  through 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Fire  and  Ice 


Since  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  affect  Sun  Chemical  products  in  ail  indus¬ 
tries — and  especially  printing — Sun’s  Corporate  Research  group  has  a  unique 
understanding  of  temperature  effects.  We  know  them  well. 

This  broad  experience  has  led  to  countless  printing  ink  developments: 
steam-set  and  heat-dry  inks,  chillable  can  coatings,  sterilizable  drug  wrap 
inks,  outdoor  billboard  inks,  even  flexo  inks  that  whiz  from  freezer  to  kettle. 
And  a  host  of  other  temperature-impervious  Sun  products — for  graphic  arts, 
and  for  packaging,  plastics,  cosmetics,  construction,  textiles  and  electrical 
manufacturing.  When  your  jobs  must  survive  fire  and  ice,  be  sure  to  check 
with  a  survival  expert.  Check  with  the  man  from  Sun  Chemical. 


> 


SUN  CHEMICAL.  CORPORATION 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


DIVISIONS:  Ansb«cher-Siegle 
Lithographic  Plates  and  Chemicals  • 


Artistic  Manufacturing  •  Chemical  Coatings  •  Dyna-Foam  •  Electro-Technical  •  Facile  •  General  Printing  Inh  • 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  •  Overseas  •  Paints  •  Pennsylvania  Color  and  Chemical  •  Rutherford  Machinery  •  Warwick  Chemical 
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How  Nalley’s  Sells  the  Billion 
Dollar  Spokane  Market  that’s 


Nallfv’s  distributes  over  2(X)  food  products  throughout  the 
western  states.  And  one  of  their  territories  with  the  highest 
IMT  capita  sales  is  tlie  Spokane  Market. 

Over  1.1  inillion  people  live  in  the  Spokane  Market  which 
includes  .36  c«)unties  .  .  .  parts  of  4  states.  They  earn  over  .$2 
billion  annually,  and  spend  S1.4  billion  at  retail.  They  have 
common  interests  and  comprise  a  big,  cohesive  marketing 
entih',  making  the  Spokane  Market  one  big  exception  to  the 
metro  concept  of  measuring  a  market. 

The  thorough  coverage  of  this  million-billion  market  by 
the  Spokane  dailit's  plus  the  award-winning  color  facilities  of 
the.se  newspapers  are  important,  contributing  factors  to 
Xalley’s  sales  success.  I'he  Spokesman-Rev'iew  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  reach  over  9  out  of  10  families  in  Metro- 
|)olitan  Spokane;  7  out  of  10  families  in  the  huge  24-count\' 
Retail  Trading  Zone;  and  approximately  5  out  of  10  families 
in  the  FULL  .36-eounty  Spokane  Market. 

Use  these  two  big  dailies  for  your  products’  sales  success 
in  the  “A”  schedule  Spokane  Market. 


‘70  PER  CENT  OF  NALLErS 
SALES  come  from  the  35  coun¬ 
ties  surrounding  metropolitan 
Spokane.  With  the  help  of  The 
Spokesman -Review  and  Spo¬ 
kane  Daily  Chronicle,  which 
reach  into  all  comers  of  our 
sales  territory,  Nalley’s  sells 
products  throu^iout  the  full  36- 
county  Spokane  Market.” 


Earl  L.  Brammer 

Spokane  District  Sales  Manager 

Nalley’s,  Inc. 


Metropolitan  36-f>>unty 

Spokane:  Spokane  Market; 

POPULATION  290,400  1,138,800 

NET  INCOME  $584,819,000  $2,060,115,000 

RETAIL  SALES  $385,079,000  $1,465,579,000 

Sourtv:  Sales  Manam'iiu'iit,  June  10,  1962 


AdvertMaa  reoreaeatelivet;  Osoacr, 
Wooihraid^  O’Mata  (t  Omubee,  lac. 
Saaday  Spakeaaaa  •  Review  carries 


THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  •  SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SUBURBAN  GROUP 


By  Rick  Fricnlinan 

i  Suburban  weekly  journalism 
j  is  bojjrinnin^  to  take  this  shape; 
i  Giant-size  editions,  multi-paper 
I  opei  ations,  largfe  staffs ;  well-put 
-  tojr<'ther  issues. 

j  For  a  jrood  example  of  such 
suburban  journalism  practices 
on  a  ffrand  and  profitable  scale, 
one  need  only  look  to  Lloyd 
Hollister  Inc.  publications  of 
■  Wilmette,  Ill. 

i  Hollister  publishes  Wilmette 
I  Life  (8,363  ABC  circulation) ; 

!  Whine tka  Talk  (5,600  circula- 
i  tion)  ;  Glencoe  News  (2,550  cir- 
j  culation)  ;  Glenview  Announce- 
I  ments  (6,000  circulation) ;  and 
i  the  Northbrook  Star  (3,550  cir- 
I  culation).  All  of  them  are  Thurs- 
i  day  offset  tabloids  in  Chicafro’s 
north  suburbs. 

The  five  papers  use  a  five- 
column  format  with  a  cover  and 
the  first  page  is  actually  on  the 
inside.  The  entire  front  cover 
pape  is  piven  over  to  a  picture 
and  headline  (a  pood  idea  for 
any  tab). 

Inside,  care  is  taken  with  each 
pape  and  this  shows  up  in  pood 
layout  and  well-placed  pictures. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  so 
many  weeklies  who  are  content 
to  let  the  inside  papes  be  put 
topether  by  whatever  printer  is 
workinp  the  stone. 

Make-Up  Impurtanl 

One  understands  why  the 
Hollister  papers  look  the  way 
they  do  when  the  proup’s  man- 
apinp  editor,  David  A.  Roe,  says: 

I  “To  me,  pood  make-up  is  as 
I  important  as  pood  reportinp, 
editinp  and  headline  writinp.” 

He  desipned  different  head 
schedules  for  peneral  news  and 
social  news.  The  former  poes  up 
to  60  point,  the  latter  to  42 
point.  “This  helps  us  maintain 
a  conservative  approach,”  he 
.says,  “while  still  openinp  up  the 
papes  for  easy  and  interestinp 
readinp.” 

The  proup’s  make-up  approach 
varies  from  week  to  week,  from 
l)aper  to  paper,  from  a  two- 
column  headline  to  a  banner. 
“Fit  the  make-up  to  the  news, 
not  the  news  to  the  make-up,” 
•Mr.  Roe  contends. 

The  papers  make  the  most  of 
I  photos,  playinp  them  bip  when 
j  they  have  somethinp  with  im¬ 
pact;  this  formula  has  helped 
Hollister  win  a  number  of 
awards  for  photopraphic  excel¬ 
lence. 

I  Deparlnientalized 

All  five  weeklies  are  depart- 
:  mentalized  and  the  index  which 


runs  up  front  in  all  of  them  poes 
from  “Birth  Notices”  to  “Want 
Ads.”  Mr.  Roe  calls  this  depart¬ 
mentalization  “another  step  in 
makinp  it  easier  for  the  reader 
to  read  our  newspapers.” 

Each  of  the  five  papers  runs 
100  papes-plus  and  some  of  the 
departments  in  them  pive  an 
indication  of  this  suburban 
proup’s  scope:  Business;  Film 
Guide;  Hiph  Schools;  Men  Only; 
Music,  Art,  Drama;  Recreation. 

Heavy  emphasis  is  put  on 
news  of  interest  to  women.  Some 
of  the  more  impressive  sections 
which  reflect  this  are  church 
news;  music,  art  and  drama; 
and  society,  clubs. 

Sports  also  pets  excellent  play 
in  Hollister  papers. 

Just  how  successful  Hollister’s 
approach  has  been  is  best  shown 
in  the  indicator  which  penerally 
mirrors  a  weekly’s  acceptance 
and  readership  in  a  community 
— Classified.  Hollister  runs  a 
steady  14  papes  in  each  of  the 
five  papers — or  more  papes  of 
classified  papes  than  some  week¬ 
lies  run  total  papes. 

Bip  Editorial  Staff 

The  five  papers  have  a  31- 
member  editorial  staff — 23  full¬ 
time  and  8  part-time.  This  in¬ 
cludes  an  editor;  manapinp  edi¬ 
tor;  chief  copy  editor  and  two 
assistant  copy  editors;  a  make¬ 
up  editor  and  assistant  make-up 
editor;  society  editor;  sports 
editor;  political  writer;  five  vil- 
lape  beat  reporters,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  peneral  assipnment  and 
society  reporters. 

They  have  no  .staff  photopra- 
phers  but  can  call  on  six  free¬ 
lance  photopraphers.  Two  are 
available  around  the  clock; 
another  specializes  in  feature 
layouts.  This  pives  Hollister  spot 
coverape  and  flexibility. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  on  top  of 
the  news,  Hollister  has  expanded 
last-minute  coverape.  Anythinp 
that  breaks  on  Wednesday  pets 
into  Thursday’s  papers,  althouph 
the  normal  copy  deadline  is 
Tuesday  nipht.  Police,  fire  and 
villape  sources  are  checked  on 
Wednesday  for  last-minute 
chanpes  and  these  breaks  po 
into  the  outside  papes.  Up-front 
papes  are  also  held  open  for 
results  of  major  sports  events, 
trials,  meetinps,  etc. 

Mr.  Roe’s  test  for  any  news 
story  is:  Does  it  have  a  local 
angle? 

“We  run  no  syndicated  matter, 
no  wire  cony  and  no  free  adver- 
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tisinp,”  he  adds.  “We  rewrite  all 
press  releases  and  pather  all  our 
own  news.  Stories  of  peneral 
.state-wide  and  county-wide  in¬ 
terest  are  slanted  for  the  local 
anple  or  they  don’t  pet  in.” 

Every  story  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  society  poes  throuph  the 
three-man  copy  desk  where  it  is 
edited,  scheduled  and  headlined. 
Members  of  the  editorial  staff 
read  pape  proofs  on  every  pape 
in  the  papers  after  stories  have 
been  read  in  palley  form  by 
members  of  the  proof  room  staff, 
located  in  the  composinp  room. 

The  paper  has  a  “Feature  of 
the  Month”  contest  poinp  amonp 
its  staff,  and  it’s  payinp  divi¬ 
dends  to  the  tune  of  three  and 
four  excellent  features  per  week, 
accordinp  to  Mr.  Roe. 

Each  month’s  winner  pets  $25 
and  Mrs.  Georpe  Vetter,  fine 
arts  writer  and  assistant  make¬ 
up  editor,  has  won  five  times  in 
the  14  months  the  contest  has 
been  poinp.  No  one  else  has  won 
more  than  twice. 

A  Hollister  feature  won  first 
prize  in  last  year’s  Illinois  Press 
Association  Contest. 

50  Years  in  Newspapering 

The  proup’s  founder,  Lloyd 
Hollister,  recently  celebrated  50 
years  in  the  newspaper  business. 

He  started  in  1921  as  a  collec¬ 
tor  of  overdue  subscriptions  for 
the  Bowman  Publishinp  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Evanston 
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.  .  .  o  borrowed  $50  and  this 
paper  started  It  all. 

Daily  News.  Mr.  Hollister’s 
salary  was  $16  per  week. 

In  1914,  with  a  borrowed  $50, 
he  boupht  a  half-interest  in  the 
Winnetku  Weekly  Talk  from  the 
Bowman  Company.  Later,  Mr. 
Hollister  boupht  the  other  half¬ 
interest  and  in  1916  consolidated 
all  the  papers  in  New  Trier 
Township.  They  were  the  Lake 
Shore  News,  which  had  been 
owned  by  the  Bowman  Com¬ 
pany;  the  Local  News  of  Wil¬ 
mette;  and  the  Glencoe  News. 
This  resulted  in  a  realignment 
by  Mr.  Hollister  which  saw  the 


Lake  Shore  News  servinp  Wil¬ 
mette  and  Kenilworth ;  the  Win- 
netka  Talk  servinp  Winnetka 
and  Hubbard  Woods  and  the 
Glencoe  News  servinp  Glencoe. 

In  1923,  the  Lake  Shore  News 
became  Wilmette  Life. 

All  the  papers  were  published 
in  a  tabloid  size  close  to  the 
present  pape  size.  In  1925,  a 
news-mapazine  format  was 
adopted  with  four  12-inch  col¬ 
umns  to  a  pape.  The  chanpe  to 
the  present  five-column  14-inch 
pape  was  made  in  June,  1950. 

In  1940,  the  Announcements 
was  founded  to  serve  Glenview, 
Golf,  Northbrook  and  Northfield. 
In  1954,  the  Northbrook  Star 
was  purchased  to  serve  North¬ 
brook  and  the  Announcements 
became  Glenview  Announce¬ 
ments  to  serve  Glenview  and 
Golf.  Northfield  news  was  moved 
to  Winnetka  Talk. 

Mr.  Hollister  considers  the 
shift  to  the  roll-fed  offset  print- 
inp  method  12  years  apo  as  the 
bippest  step  forward  the  proup 
ever  took. 

Today  the  five  Lloyd  Hollister 
Inc.  papers  serve  eipht  villages 
with  a  total  population  of  more 
than  110,000.  And  the  70-year- 
old  newspaperman  heads  an 
organization  of  six  papers  with 
nearly  50,000  circulation  and 
260  employes.  Mr.  Hollister  and 
his  son,  Richard  own  the  23,000- 
circulation  weekly  Evanston 
Review  throuph  another  firm, 
North  Shore  Publishinp  Com¬ 
pany.  This  paper  was  started 
in  1925  by  the  senior  Hollister 
and  the  late  Edward  R.  Ladd. 

Lloyd  Hollister  moved  from 
president  to  chairman  of  the 
board  at  Hollister  in  January, 
1962.  Richard,  36,  who  join^ 
the  company  in  1946  as  a  shop 
employe  and  later  became  plant 
superintendent,  moved  up  to 
president.  He  also  is  president 
of  North  Shore  and  publisher 
of  Hollister. 

New  Breed 

Manapinp  Editor  Dave  Roe 
typifies  the  new  breed  being 
attracted  into  the  suburban 
field.  An  honor  student  in  his 
undergraduate  days  and  a 
straight-A  student  at  the  Medill 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  he 
spent  five  summers  as  a  re- 
porter-copyreader  on  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star. 

He  also  taught  typography 
and  make-up  at  Medill  before  he 
was  graduated  in  1959. 

In  1959,  at  age  23,  Dave  Roe 
joined  Hollister  as  a  manage¬ 
ment  trainee.  In  September, 
1960,  he  was  named  an  associate 
editor;  in  December,  1960,  he 
was  made  manapinp  editor. 

Hollister  has  announced  the 
founding  of  a  $2,500-per-year 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Photographed  through  the  periscope  on  the  nuclear  submarine  U.S.S.  Seadragon,  this  low 
light-level  picture  of  an  iceberg  was  finished  just  10  seconds  later.  The  U.S.  Navy  photographer 
used  a  special  camera  and  the  Polaroid  4x5  Film  Holder  with  Polaroid  3000  Speed  4x5  Film. 


How  3000  speed  film 
and  finished  prints 
in  10  seconds 
bring  new  versatility 
to  4  X  5  photography. 

Type  57  Polaroid  Land  Film,  rated 
at  3000  A.S.A.  equivalent,  makes  4x5 
pictures  possible  under  extremely 
low  light-level  conditions. 


Simply  put  a  Polaroid  Land  4x5 
Film  Holder  in  the  back  of  any  camera 
that  uses  a  Graphic  or  similar  back. 


Insert  a  Type  57  Film  Packet  into 
the  holder,  pull  back  the  protective 
envelope  and  expose  normally. 


10  seconds  after  exposure  you  have 
a  finished  print. 


Type  57  Film  is  one  of  three  spe¬ 
cial  Polaroid  Land  Films  for  4x5 
photography. 

Type  52  Film  produces  a  virtually 
grainless  print  in  10  seconds.  It  has 
an  A.S.A.  rating  of  200  and  can  be 
enlarged  2  times  without  noticeable 
loss  of  detail. 

Polaroid  Land  Type  55  P/N  Film 
produces  a  fully  developed,  fine  grain 
negative  and  a  positive  print  outside 
the  darkroom  in  20  seconds.  Both 
Type  52  and  Type  55  P/N  Films  are 
used  the  same  way  as  TVpe  57. 

The  Polaroid  Land  4x5  system 
gives  your  camera  more  versatility 
and  opens  up  new  opportunities  for 
you  in  4  X  5  photography.  Polaroid® 


Weekly  Editor 
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graduate  fellowship  at  the 
.Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

The  scholarship,  in  honor  of 
Lloyd  Hollister’s  half-century  in 
newspaper  work,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  a  10-year  period  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Lloyd  Hollis¬ 
ter  Inc.  and  the  North  Shore 
Publishing  Company. 

Scholarship  recipients  will  be 
selected  by  the  two  publishing 
companies  this  Spring;  the 
stipends  go  into  effect  next  fall. 
These  grants  consist  of  $1,300 
.scholarship  and  $1,200  salary  for 
part-time  work  on  the  news¬ 
papers’  editorial  staffs. 

Students  interested  can  con¬ 
tact  Dean  Ira  W.  Cole  of  Medill, 
who  is  doing  the  screening.  Rich¬ 
ard  Hollister,  Eric  Lund,  editor 
of  the  Evanston  Review;  and 
j  Mr.  Roe  will  sit  in  with  Dean 
\  Cole  on  the  final  selections. 

. 

DEDICATED  —  Alan  Poe, 
!  sports  editor  of  the  Warrenton 
j  (Va.)  Fauquier  Democrat,  fell 
:  from  the  stage  of  a  gym  after 
covering  a  high  school  basket¬ 
ball  game.  With  the  right  arm 
,  in  a  cast  and  the  left  one  band¬ 
aged,  he  produced  his  sports 
,  copy  on  time  and  was  at  work 
in  the  composing  room  on  Mon- 
I  day  morning. 

*  *  * 

‘HELP’  —  The  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Valley  Fa/rmer  put  out 
an  issue  with  its  two  flag  ears 
marked:  “Special  New  York 
j  Edition.’’  According  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  “contained  the  most 
recent  news  about  Michigan’’  in 
;  the  hope  that  advertisers  would 
find  Eastern  Michigan  “a  good 
place  to  do  business.’’ 

«  *  * 

TO  PAID  —  The  Blacksburg 
j  (Va.)  Sun,  a  give-away  weekly 
[  started  last  Fall,  began  charg- 
'  ing  for  its  issues  as  of  March 
14.  The  weekly  is  published  by 
the  Radford  (Va.)  News-Jour- 
:  nal,  a  daily. 

I  *  *  * 

ANNIVERSARY— The  twice- 
!  weekly  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.) 
j  Weekly  celebrated  its  40th  birth- 
I  day  March  1.  Louis  Grave,  80, 
who  started  the  paper  in  1923, 
still  writes  a  column. 

*  *  * 

OVER  THE  FENCE  —  The 
Lawrenceburg  (Ind.)  Register 
is  running  a  column,  “Both 
i  Sides  of  the  Fence,”  which  fea- 
I  tures  side-by-side  the  opposite 
political  opinions  of  Tom  Ward 


Jr.  a  Republican,  and  John  L. 
Sutton,  a  Democrat.  Each  week 
they  rotate  on  the  initial  state¬ 
ment  and  the  rebuttal. 

*  «  * 

SUSPENDS  —  The  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  St.  James  Lance,  in 
business  since  April  1962,  has 
suspended  publication. 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Bi'ena  Park,  Calif. 

Robert  S.  Withers,  publisher 
of  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post~ 
Bulletin  and  president  of  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  purchased  the  Buena 
Park  Pony  Express  and  Stanton- 
Eastgate  Pony  Express  from 
the  W.  J.  McGiffin  Newspaper 
Co.,  it  was  announced  by  W.  J. 
Brehm,  president  of  the  McGiffin 
group. 

Tom  C.  McGiffin,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  newspapers  until 
1962,  was  named  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  by  Mr.  Withers.  Mr. 
McGiffin,  33,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  W.  J.  McGiffin,  founder  of 
the  newspaper  group  which  at 
one  time  operated  seven  dailies 
in  the  midwestern  and  western 
states.  The  group  now  owns  a 
daily  in  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
and  seven  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers  in  Southern 
California. 

The  younger  McGiffin  started 
as  an  apprentice  printer,  moved 
up  to  composing  room  foreman 
and  then  served  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  Phoenix  Arizona 
Daily  Sun.  He  became  publisher 
of  the  Huntington  Park  Bulletin 
and  later  took  over  the  Buena 
Park  paper. 

*  * 

Carlisle,  Ark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cone  Magie  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Harris  of 
Cabot  have  purchased  the  weekly 
Carlisle  Independent  from  Mrs. 
Blanche  P.  Lambert,  C.  C.  Lam¬ 
bert  and  A1  Sadler. 

The  Magies  are  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  Cabot  Star 
Herald  and  the  Lonoke  Demo¬ 
crat,  both  weekly  newspapers. 
Mr.  Harris  has  b^n  serving  as 
a  staff  member  of  the  two  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  Carlisle  Independent  was 
established  57  years  ago. 

«  «  « 

COLUMBITS,  Mont. 

Albert  C.  Anderson  purchased 
the  interest  of  Alvin  Harbaugh 
in  the  Columbus  News. 

The  weekly  News  had  been 
operated  by  the  two  men  since 
July,  1962,  when  they  purchased 
it  from  R.  B.  Johnson  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Johnson.  An¬ 
derson  and  Harbaugh  came  to 
Columbus  from  Miles  City, 
where  they  had  been  employed 
on  the  daily  Miles  City  Star. 
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Newhouse  Decree 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


1961,  it  is  shown,  contributions 
to  the  funds  totalled  $3,007,744 
while  dividends  amounted  to 
$300,185.  Fund  contributions  for 
several  years  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sendee. 

The  Newhouse  case  has 
stressed  the  claim  of  conflict-of- 
interest  among  the  managers, 
several  sening  as  both  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  companies  and  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  funds,  and  all  being 
beneficiaries  of  the  funds,  with 
special  provisions  on  retirement. 

The  interlocking  relationship 
of  the  publishing  company  and 
Bowles  Building  Inc.  and  sub¬ 
stantial  non-interest  bearing 
loans  was  also  reviewed.  An¬ 
other  arrangement  cited  in  the 
report  involved  an  outstanding 
loan  of  $1  million,  without  in¬ 
terest  from  the  Republican 
Publishing  Co.  to  the  Beneficial 
funds,  1953  to  1959,  while  the 
parent  Republican  Company 
was  paying  interest  on  its  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  funds  and  bor¬ 
rowed  additional  sums  at  in¬ 
terest.  Messrs.  Cook  and  Craig 
were  the  majority  stockholders 
of  Bowles  Building. 

Numerous  acts  of  the  defend¬ 


ants  are  cited  as  showing  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  fiduciary  duties. 

.4  ‘Wash  Transaction’ 

The  managers’  agreement  of 
1952  in  which  the  Beneficial 
Funds  are  to  pay  the  Bowles 
Family  $30,000  a  year  until 
1967  was  described  as  “a  w'ash 
transaction,”  inasmuch  as  the 
dividends  on  the  80  shares, 
amounting  to  $30,000  a  year,  go 
to  the  funds. 

A  long  line  of  questioning  at 
the  hearing  concerned  Mr. 
Cook’s  intentions  in  respect  to 
the  possibility  that  Mr.  New¬ 
house  would  have  control  of  the 
companies  in  1967.  The  New¬ 
house  lawyers  are  asking  the 
ma.ster  to  credit  testimony  of 
one  of  his  associates  that  Mr. 
Cook  had  stated  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fight  the  transfer  of 
control  in  1967. 

Since  they  obtained  control  in 
1952,  the  defendants  increased 
their  compensation  from  ap¬ 
proximately  $7,500  a  year  to 
more  than  $20,000  a  year  ($30,- 
000  in  Mr.  Cook’s  case) ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  record.  In  1961,  Mr. 
Cook  was  shown  to  have  received 
$310  weekly  salary  from  Spring- 
field  Union  Publishing  Co.,  plus 
$5,000  from  Atlas  Tack  Corp., 
$4,800  from  Hampden-Hamp- 
shire  Corp.  and  $4,000  from  the 
Beneficial  Funds. 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


In  the  operation  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  the  Republican  Com¬ 
pany  has  only  a  few  employes 
on  the  payroll.  The  Republican 
Publishing  Co.  owns  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  used  in 
publication  of  the  thi'ee  news¬ 
papers  and  receiv'es  all  revenues 
and  makes  all  disbursements.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  the  Re¬ 
publican  Publishing  Co.  credits 
Springfield  Union  Publishing 
Co.  with  half  of  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  before  taxes. 

'The  net  worth  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Company  and  subsidiaries, 
as  of  Dec.  31,  1960,  was  $4,- 
345,728.  The  combined  net  in¬ 
come  (before  taxes  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  pension  funds)  of 
tlje  publishing  companies 
reached  a  high  mark  of  $1,224,- 
106  in  1959.  It  was  $662,219  in 
1961  and  was  estimated  at  $675,- 
000  for  1962.  In  10  years  the 
total  was  $8,074,742. 

At  the  end  of  1961  the  value 
of  benefits  to  l)e  paid  by  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds  was  figured  at  $29,- 
220,054.  Another  chart  showed 
pension  payments  for  19  6  1 
amounting  to  $301,316,  with  a 
company  contribution  of  $755,- 
446.  No  contributions  were  made 
for  1959  and  1960,  pursuant  to  a 
settlement  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  when  pay¬ 
ments  were  $442,000. 

From  1943  through  1955  the 
pension  funds  were  assessed  in¬ 
come  tax  deficiencies  and  penal¬ 
ties  totalling  $7,463,193.  The 
deficiency  was  settled  in  1959 
for  approximately  $4,500,000. 

Included  in  the  Newhouse 
presentation  is  a  summary  of 
consolidated  balance  sheets 
which  gives  total  assets  of  the 
Republican  Company  on  Dec.  31, 
1960  as  $14,310,352  in  Ledger 
No.  1  and  $5,875,084  in  Ledger 
No.  2. 

Newhouse  attorneys  charac¬ 
terize  the  defendants’  employ¬ 
ment  contracts,  executed  by 
themselves  for  themselves  in 
1953,  as  “a  triumph  of  the  de¬ 
fendants’  self-interest  over  the 
interests  of  the  corporations.” 

The  contracts  provide  that  the 


No  discriminatory 
rate  differential  in 
News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
America’s  only 
SINGLE-RATE 
SINGLE-STATE 
market  area 


For  details  of  WilminKton  Plan 
contact:  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley 
or.  News-Journal  Papers. 
Wilmington.  Delaware 


corporation  shall  pay  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  full  final  salary  lor  life, 
less  pension  payments.  In  the 
event  of  ‘‘premature  t<  i  mina- 
tion  of  employment,”  the  de¬ 
fendants  would  be  entitled  to 
receive,  in  addition  to  jtension 
fund  benefits,  an  amount  equal 
to  their  final  full  salary’  to  age 
65  and  a  “penalty”  payment  of 
10  times  their  annual  salary. 

• 

Sta-Hi  Expands; 

Corlett  on  Board 

Whittier.  Calif. 

Sta-Hi  Corporation,  observing 
its  35th  year  as  a  manufacturer 
of  newspaper  production  machin¬ 
ery,  has  enlarged  its  board  of 
directors  and  announced  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion  in  sales 
and  product  improvement  and 
development. 

New  directors  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  are  R.  C.  Cor¬ 
lett,  retired  president  of  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter,  Inc.;  E.  B.  Buster, 
vicepresident  of  Townsend  Com¬ 
pany,  and  L.  A.  Whitesides, 
president  of  L.  A,  Whitesides  & 
Associates. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri  was  re¬ 
elected  president  and  also  named 
chairman  of  the  board.  Craig  C. 
Baker,  a  retired  founder  of  the 
firm,  was  elected  honorary  board 
chairman.  Other  officers,  also 
directors,  are  Donald  V.  Weber, 
administrative  vicepresident  and 
secretary;  S.  D.  Oderman,  vice¬ 
president-engineering  and  0.  T. 
Cochran,  vicepresident-market¬ 
ing.  John  F.  Whitney,  formerly 
assistant  controller,  is  treasurer. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  announced  the 
entry  of  Sta-Hi  into  the  field  of 
specialized  packaging  machin¬ 
ery,  to  be  manufactured  here. 

He  also  announced  plans  for 
sales  and  manufacture  of  Sta- 
Hi’s  graphic  arts  machinery 
abroad.  To  augment  this  pro¬ 
gram,  Jean  G.  Rypens  has  been 
appointed  European  sales  man¬ 
ager  with  offices  in  Brussels. 


Physicians  Clearetl 
For  Cancer  Articles 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Three  physicians  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Phoenix  Surgical 
Society  of  “any  unethical  con¬ 
duct”  in  connection  with  cancer 
research  articles  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic’s  Sunday  magazine  supple¬ 
ment,  Arizona  Days  and  Ways. 

The  trio  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  suspension  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  society  over  an 
issue  involving  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession’s  rule  that  doctors  should 
not  involve  themselves  in  articles 
in  such  a  way  that  they  might 
personally  gain  from  public 
exposure.  They  were  cleared  in 
a  secret  ballot  of  members. 
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Feb.  9:  RICHARD  COE,  right,  receives  Feb.  18:  MORTON  MINTZ,  right,  receives 

*  Directors  Guild  of  America’s  Critic  of  the  the  Heywood  Broun  Award  for  his  story  of 

Year  Award.  Dr.  Kelsey  and  thalidomide. 
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Maybe  a  Sandwich  Board 
wii  work  for  you' 
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NATIONAL  WANT  AD  WEEK 

In  Norfolk,  Classified 
Is  The  Big  Picture 


Norfolk,  Va. 

What  happens  when  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  a  classified 
advertising  manager  g^ve  a  pro¬ 
motion  man  freedom  to  be  as 
ingenious  and  creative  as  he 
dares? 

John  Grant,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
newspapers,  can  point  to  a  gain 
of  better  than  six  million  lines 
of  classified  since  1956. 

The  gain  over  1961  linage 
was  2,490,700  lines. 

In  1962,  over  the  previous 
year,  the  Virginian-Pilot  had  a 
gain  of  more  than  22  percent  or 
1,374,115  lines  while  the  evening 
Ledger-Star  gained  better  than 
16  percent  or  1,116,585  lines. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  attach  importance 
to  the  classified  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  The  publi^er  has  placed 
the  classified  promotion  sched¬ 
ule  on  a  must-run  basis.  It  is  not 
treated  as  office  or  filler  copy. 

“The  impact  of  promotion  ads 
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PROMOTION  RESULT  —  Two 
graphs  show  the  improvement  in 
the  ranking  of  the  morning  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  evening  Ledger- 
Star  from  1956  through  last  year 
in  classified  advertising  linage  in 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

has  been  almost  unbelieveable,” 
Mr.  Grant  said.  Time  and  again 
people  comment  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  when  ordering  ads. 

Builds  Readership 

While  a  very  heavy  portion  of 
the  yearly  schedule  is  aimed  at 
increasing  transient  advertising, 
Mr.  Grant  said  the  ads  have 


increased  the  readership  of 
classified  ad  pages  and,  even 
more  important,  “we  know  their 
impact  has  been  felt  on  contract 
users  right  straight  across  the 
board.” 

He  mentioned  a  Ford  dealer 
who  reported  that  his  wife  had 
often  remarked  at  the  classified 
promotion  ads  and  finally  com¬ 
mented,  “you  know.  I’ve  been 
desperately  trying  to  think  of 
something  we  could  sell  with  a 
classified  ad.” 

In  the  promotion  copy,  which 
has  won  several  awards,  Mau¬ 
rice  Bennett,  who  has  a  flair 
for  the  dramatic,  makes  use  of 
dominant  photography.  He 
works  with  the  paper’s  photog¬ 
raphers  and  uses  professional 
models  to  get  posed  pictures 
that  look  unposed.  He  creates 
the  layouts  and  writes  the  copy 
which  runs  from  sometimes  very 
brief  to  longer  than  most  copy¬ 
writers  would  attempt.  He  works 
hard  at  making  copy  read  like 
conversation  sounds. 

The  ads  are  slanted  to  the 
reader’s  needs.  They  never  brag 
about  linage  gains  nor  claim 
that  classified  is  superior  to 
other  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  Most  of  them  are  rich 
in  human  interest  and  often 
humorous. 

While  ad  subject  might  be 
completely  absurd  —  like  sug¬ 
gesting  to  readers  that  they  sell 
any  old  battleships  they  might 
have  with  a  classified  ad  —  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims  are  never 
made  for  the  jobs  that  classi¬ 
fied  ads  can  do  so  well.  In  fact, 
persuasive  sell  is  underscored 
and  given  substance  by  the  use 
of  testimonials.  The  promotion 
lets  the  things  people  have 
actually  said  about  their  own 
experience  with  classified  ads 
prove  that  “classified  works 
amazingly  quick  and  so  inex¬ 
pensively.” 

Two  Pages  a  Week 

The  schedule  of  two  full  pages 
each  week  (the  same  ad  in  the 


morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
per)  is  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  series  that  run  from  six  to  j 
13  ads  built  around  specific  ' 
themes.  j 

In  the  1962  campaign  the  I 
most-talked  about  was  the  ' 
“Barefoot”  one.  The  model,  a 
blonde  wearing  the  same  slacks 
and  blouse  and  always  bare¬ 
footed,  appeared  in  13  ads  in 
this  series.  It  was  kicked  off 
with  the  blonde  on  the  deck  of 
the  USS  Massachusetts  with  a 
headline  that  ran  “Don’t  put 
that  Battleship  in  Moth  Balls”  j 
and  a  subhead  advising  the 
reader  to  “Sell  it  with  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad.”  The  copy  went  on  to  ^ 
say  that  not  too  many  people 
own  battleships  but  maybe 
there’s  something  you  own  and 
no  longer  need — so  why  not  sell 
it  with  a  classified  ad? 

Other  ads  featured  earth- 
moving  equipment,  a  diesel  loco¬ 
motive  and  a  tug  boat. 

Once  a  series  is  concluded  the 
next  takes  on  an  abrupt  change 
in  theme  and  character.  From 
the  barefooted  blonde,  the  cam- 
paig^n  jumped  to  the  “Object” 
series  in  which  such  common¬ 
place  things  as  a  kitchen  match 
in  flame,  paper  clips  and  safety 
pins  were  used.  In  this  series, 
the  same  headline  ran  in  each  | 
ad — “Simple,  Inexpensive  .  .  . 
but  it  works  great.”  The  obvious 
tie-in  was  that  classified  ads 
were  likewise  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  but  worked  great,  too. 

Everyday  Situations 

Then  there  was  the  “So 
Close”  series.  Here  two  people 
(professional  models)  were 
shown  in  everyday  situations. 
The  copy  drove  home  two 
points:  You  don’t  go  around 
asking  strangers  if  they  want 
to  buy  a  good  used  range  espe¬ 
cially  when,  with  a  classified 
ad,  you  can  reach  lots  of  people 
who  want  to  buy  good  but  used 
ranges.  This  series  included  ads 
showing  two  men  passing  each 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Keeping  up  with  the  President  is  Merriman 
Smith’s  job.  He’s  been  doing  just  that  for 
United  Press  International  ever  since  FDR’s 
second  term. 

As  senior  White  House  correspondent,  Smith’ 
commands  a  fimd  of  knowledge  about  the  most 
important  office  in  the  world  that  few  reporters  can  match. 

His  news  judgment  is  always  sharp,  always  perceptive, 

“By  Merriman  Smith”— another  big  by-line  from 

XJnited  IVess  International 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that 
broke  the  story  behind  the  numbers  raids! 


When  the  law  smashed  the  syndicate’s  $12,(X)0,0{)0  a  year  num¬ 
bers  game,  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  Chicago’s  American.  We  had 
been  sitting  on  the  story  for  months  to  avoid  tipping  the  mob. 

When  it  did  break,  we  had  an  exclusive.  Photos.  Details.  All 
the  inside  information. 

And  our  tight-mouthed  handling  of  the  investigation  drew 
plenty  of  prai.se  from  police  officials:  The  U.  S.  Attorney:  "Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  should  be  congratulated  for  a  fine  piece  of 
newspaper  work.”  The  State’s  Attorney’s  chief  investigator: 
"The  American  did  a  very  fine  job.  A  good  investigation  was 
completed  because  the  American  did  not  publish  information  it 
had  obtained.”  The  Police  Superintendent:  "I  call  this  responsi¬ 
ble  journalism.” 


"Responsible  journalism.”  "Fine  newspaper  work.”  More  and 
more  people  in  our  town  are  using  terms  like  these  to  describe 
Chicago’s  American.  Just  as  important,  more  of  these  same  peo¬ 
ple  are  buying  Chicago’s  American. 

The  latest  ABC  figures  show  that  we  have  boosted  our  lead 
over  Chicago’s  other  evening  newspaper  in  City  Zone  circula¬ 
tion.  We  continue  scoring  gains  to  their  losses  in  the  suburbs. 
And  we’re  piling  increase  upon  increase  in  our  advertising 
columns.* 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  Chicago 
evening  newspaper  field.  Your  advertising  in  the  American  will 
benefit  from  the  growing  reader  interest  we  are  building  into  our 
newspaper.  That’s  worth  plenty  to  whatever  you  want  to  sell. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

On  T«f  Of  Tfc*  N«wt 

*For  the  moft  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy,  nothing  beats  Chicago’s  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Call  a  sales  representative  and  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  papers. 

Chicago  11  Now  Yorh  City  IT  Detroit  26  San  Francisco  4  Los  Angolas  S  Moxico  City  London,  S.  W.  1 

E.  D.  Corboy  R.  C.  Mast  W.  E.  Bates  Fitzpatrick  Associates  Fitzpatrick  Associates  Enriquez  Simoni  Mortimer  Bryans 

1314  Tribune  Tower  220  E.  42nd  St.  1306  Penobscot  Bldg.  1SS  Montgomery  St.  1709  West  8th  St.  Perea  y  Cia,  S.A.  3  &  5  Warwick  House  St. 

222-3891  Murray  Hill  2-3033  WOodward  2-8422  GArfield  1-7946  483-4622  Emparan  No.  17  Trafalgar  2482-3 
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ALL  STORIES  IN  THE  ADJACENT  FACSIMILE  NEWSPAPER  PAGE  ARE 
NEWS  ITEMS  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  RECENT  ISSUES  OF  THE  DENVER  POST. 


Editor  and  PiMidfar:  Polmer  Hoyt 

ftoprOMntod  Nationally  byt 
Moionoy,  Rogon  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  again 
throw  the  weight  of  the  entire  Fair- 
child  News  Service  into  its  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers  International 
Convention.  Mar.  25-29,  at  the  New 
York  Coliseum  and  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  The  paper  will  publish  daily 
issues  on  Mar.  26,  27  and  28,  pro¬ 
viding  coverage  of  industry  events 
throughout  the  nation  and  the  world 
as  well  as  at  the  convention.  The 
news  from  the  field  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  37  bureaus  and  iOO 
correspondents.  A  number  of  re¬ 
porters  from  out  of  town  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  New  York  staff.  They 
are:  Ray  Connolly,  Boston;  Morris 
Maline,  Bridgeport;  Joe  McLmii, 
Philadelphia,  and  .A1  Wrigley,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


On  Mar.  20.  Kenneth  Howrv,  editor 
of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  will 
head  a  group  to  Hollywood  Beach. 
Fla.,  to  c^ver  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers’  Institute.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  Harry  Jefferis,  tex¬ 
tile  editor,  Harry  Jenkins,  cotton 
goods  editor,  and  .A.  T.  Pederson, 
head  of  Fairchild’s  Greenville,  S.C., 
bureau. 


M  rs.  Barbara  Sullivan,  who  has 
been  the  Fairchild  news  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Augusta,  Ga..  has  moved 
to  Warner  Robbins,  Ga.,  and  she 
will  now  represent  the  Fairchild 
papers  in  Macon  and  the  mid- 
Georgia  area. 


Three  New  York  editorial  staffers 
were  in  Chicago  last  week  to  work 
with  the  Chicago  bureau  in  conven¬ 
tion  coverage.  Stanley  Slom,  furni¬ 
ture  editor  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY,  was  on  hand  for  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Assn,  of 
Bedding  Manufacturers,  March  10- 
13.  William  Pyle  and  Steve  Wein¬ 
stein.  editor  and  news  editor,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS,  were  attending  The  Palmer 
House  convention  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Assn, 
on  the  same  dates. 


Robert  Stromberg  has  joined  Fair- 
child  Publications  as  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD.  He  is  assisting  Frank 
Stuart,  editor  of  the  woolens  and 
worsteds  section. 


Henry  Zwimer,  Midwest  director 
for  Fairchild  Publications,  will  be 
the  speaker  at  the  monthly  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  of 
Indiana  to  be  held  Mar.  20  in 
Indituiapolis. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publicationsy  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
fmtn$lmn  at 

Dalty  Nswt  Racord,  WonMn't  Wsar  Dally, 
Hama  Fumithingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Svparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Nawi  Waakly, 
Man't  Waar,  Elactronic  Nawi,  Baeki, 
Matalwarking  Nawi,  Diractoriai. 


H.  M.  Booth  Retires; 
Steele  Is  President 

WORCESTE®,  Mass. 

Howard  M.  Booth,  president 
of  Worcester  Telegrant  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Inc.  retired  March  5  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  Worcester 
Telegram,  the  Evening  Gazette 
and  the  Sunday  Telegram  for 
37  years,  as  business  manager, 
general  manager  and  publisher 
prior  to  his  election  as  president 
in  1961. 

Richard  C.  Steele  remains  as 
publisher  of  the  newspapers  and 
also  takes  over  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent.  Harry  G.  Stoddard  was 
elected  honorary’  chairman  of 
the  Ivoard  and  Robert  W.  Stod- 
,  dard  was  elected  chairman. 
Gordon  A.  O’Brien  was  re-elected 
vicepresident  and  treasurer. 
Forrest  W.  Sey’mour  was  reap¬ 
pointed  editor. 

*  .  * 

HARyTTi’  A.  Lund,  Chicago 
Tribune  art  department — named 
art  director  of  the  Sunday  room 
,  with  super\’ision. 

*  •  * 

John  F.  Corkery,  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon  News  —  appointed 
vicepresident  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Roche,  Rickard, 
Henry’,  Hurst  Inc.,  (iihicago  ad- 
I  vertising  agency.  He  had  been 
i  an  executive  in  the  public  rela- 
i  tions  department  of  Thor  Power 
Tool  Co. 

.  *  * 

Karl  Nations,  foi-mer  classi- 
!  fled  advertising  manager  of  Chi- 
I  cago's  American,  and  Sunday 
j  advertising  manager  of  the  De- 
1  troit  Times  —  now  head  of  the 
j  advertising  and  publishing  divi- 
I  sion  of  Cadillac  Associates  Inc., 
executive  employ’ment  firm. 

*  *  V 

Ross  E.  Aldrich,  sports 
writer  for  the  Barre  (Vt.) 
Times-Arg7is  —  to  assistant 

'  sports  editor  of  the  Burlington 
I  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  replacing 
Thomas  E.  Hays,  resigned. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 
I  offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
;  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

'  •  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 
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personalized,  professional  service 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 
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personal 


WELL  DONE — A  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  agreement  was  reached  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  printers, 
Mayor  Wagner  on  March  7  pre¬ 
sented  a  scroll  to  Leonard  E.  B. 
Andrews,  associate  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Standard  for  "ded¬ 
icated  efforts  in  bringing  the 
news  to  people  of  the  City  of  New 
York  during  the  1962-63  news¬ 
paper  blackout."  The  Standard, 
started  Jan.  6,  will  be  continued 
until  the  regular  dailies  are  back 

in  business. 

Les  Douglas  —  resigned  as 
news  director  of  Radio  Station 
WILI,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  to 
become  Danielson,  Conn.,  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Norwich 

(Conn.)  Bulletin. 

e  *  * 

E.  Roy  Ray,  former  assist¬ 

ant  city  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  —  to  editorial 
staff,  Business  IFccfc  magazine. 
New  York. 

V  *  * 

Julian  Grow  —  writing  new 
daily  column,  “Good  Evening,” 
in  the  IForresfcr  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette. 

e  *  * 

Raymond  J.  McHugh,  news 
editor  of  Copley  News  Service, 
San  Diego,  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  CNS  Washington 
Bureau.  John  H.  Pinkerman, 
assistant  executive  news  editor, 
San  Diego  Union,  now  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Harrison  J.  Broh’n,  former 
news  editor  and  more  recently 
advertising  manager  of  the  On- 
far  jo  (Ore.)  Argus-Ohserver  — 
I’esigned  to  be  assistant  infor¬ 
mation  officer  of  Oregon  State 
Highway  Department. 

#  * 

Ed  Heins,  editor  of  Waverly 
(Iowa)  weekly  newspapers  — 
to  general  assignment  reporter 
Des  Moines  Register. 

*  *  « 

Lawrence  A.  Weekley,  for¬ 
mer  business  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Culpeper  (Va.)  Star-Exponent, 
recently  converted  from  weekly 
to  daily. 

*  e  e 

Wallace  Dunham,  prep 
school  star  athlete  —  named 
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sports  editor  of  the  Statesville 
(N.  C.)  Record  &  Landmark. 
He  replaces  Fred  Wardlaw  — 
now  in  the  Army. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Mohler  —  from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  to  city  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  before  joining  the 
Chronicle  in  February. 

♦  ♦ 

Gordon,  Nelson,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lewistown  (Mont.) 
Daily  News  —  on  a  two-year  as¬ 
signment  with  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Nyasaland.  He  has  been  head 
of  a  public  relations  firm  in 
Fresno,  Calif. 

♦  «  « 

Mrs.  Belvina  Bertino— new 
editor-manager  of  the  weekly 
Culbertson  (Mont.)  Searchlight, 
replacing  Mariann  Niemi,  now 
editor  of  the  weekly  Wolf  Point 
(Mont.)  Herald-News. 

*  V  v 

Lester  C.  Schultz,  classified 
advertising  manager  ( 1920- 
1950)  and  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dispatch  section.  Plain- 
field  (Ill.)  Commercial-News — 
retired  after  48-year  career  on 
the  paper.  J.  Russell  Thorn¬ 
ton,  district  circulation  man¬ 
ager  —  retired  after  22  years 
with  the  Commercial-News. 

*  *  * 

Warren  C.  Nelson,  managing 
editor,  Lebanon  (Ohio)  Western 
Star,  a  weekly — on  leave  to  be 
Director  of  Highway  Safety  in 
the  Governor’s  cabinet. 

V  *  « 

Edward  L.  Thomas— from 
executive  news  editor  to  day 
managing  editor,  San  Diego 
(CaliL)  Union.  Fred  B.  Kinne 
— from  night  editor  to  night 
managing  editor.  Phil  Mc¬ 
Cracken — from  acting  news 
editor  to  news  editor. 

«  *  V 

Langevin  Cote — from  Toron¬ 
to  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mails 
Ottawa  Bureau  to  chief  of  the 
Canada  Council’s  Information 
and  Publicity  Division. 

*  V  * 

Frederick  Yeiser,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer — retired.  At 
various  times  he  was  music 
critic,  book  editor,  art  critic,  and 
editorial  writer. 

*  *  * 

Jack  King,  who  formerly 
handled  automotive  advertising 
for  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press — named  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Burbank 
Daily  Review. 

*  «  * 

Tom  McCann — promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  La 
Habra  (Calif.)  Star  after  hold¬ 
ing  the  same  position  on  the 
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mention 


tilled  Spirits  Institute  Inc.,  and 
the  Licensed  Beveraf?e  Indus¬ 
tries  Inc. 


Ordiifie  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
and  Orange  Independent.  Peggy 
Dailey  has  returned  to  the  Star 
and  its  affiliated  paper,  Brea 
Progress,  as  women’s  editor, 
after  four  years  on  the  staff  of 
the  Caracas  (Venezuela)  Daily 
Jou  m.al. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lee  Ettelson,  retired  editor 
of  tlie  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
and  Mrs.  Ettelson — on  100-day 
round-the-world  cruise  on  SS 
President  Monroe. 

«  «  « 

Ted  Wood,  a  25-year  news¬ 
man  on  Negro  newspapers — 

moved  from  Oberlin  bureau  to 
main  news  staff  of  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  and 
continues  column,  “The  Wood- 
pile.’’  Jack  Babcock — from  busi¬ 
ness-industry  beat  to  Oberlin 
bureau. 

* 

Herbert  R.  Daves,  former 
general  secretary  of  Newspaper 
Society  of  Great  Britain — to  be 
visiting  professor  of  journalism 
at  Southern  Illinois  University 
this  Spring. 

*  ♦  « 

Bill  Stvckey,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  writer.  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States-Item — honored  for 
“realistic  news  coverage”  by  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Council. 
He  writes  a  weekly  column, 
“New  Orleans  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cas.” 

*  *  « 

Peter  Mador — from  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise-Times  to 
Leominster  (Mass.)  Daily  En¬ 
terprise  as  advertising  manager. 

*  «  * 

Leon  Finkelstein,  formerly 
in  the  shoe  business — now  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Leo¬ 
minster  (Mass.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise. 

♦ 

Hank  Daniel,  photographer 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News  —  to  Cha/rlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

«  «  « 

Ray  Moholt,  telegraph  editor- 
slot  man.  Great  Falls,  (Mont.) 
Tribune — resigned. 

*  «  * 

William  E.  Stanton,  city 
editor  of  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle  —  appointed  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  Rep.  J. 
Edward  Roush  (D-Ind.). 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Hansing,  a  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Tribune  promotion 
staffer — named  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Bowling  Proprie¬ 
tors’  Association  of  America. 

*  *  * 

Curtis  Daniell — from  Stutt¬ 
gart  bureau  to  news  editor  of 


Legislators  to  Honor 
State  House  ‘Dean’ 

Bangor,  Me. 

Lorin  L.  (Doc)  Arnold,  a  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  Bangor 
Daily  News,  will  be  honored  by 
legislative  leaders  and  newsmen 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  March 
20.  More  than  400  persons  are 
expected  to  honor  the  dean  of 
Maine’s  political  writers,  who 
has  covered  the  Maine  State 
House  and  the  state’s  political 
news  since  the  early  1930’s.  He 
was  a  State  House  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Associated  Press  for 
12  years  before  joining  the 
Bangor  News  staff  in  1947, 


the  Overseas  Weekly  at  Frank¬ 
furt,  Germany.  He  is  the  son  of 
Raymond  Daniell,  New  York 
Times  correspondent  for  Can¬ 
ada.  John  Dornberg — assigned 
to  political  writing  at  Bonn 
for  OW. 

«  *  « 

Stanley  Ross,  formerly  with 
Ltt  Prensn  and  El  Diario  de 
Ntieva  York — named  editor  of 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  replac¬ 
ing  Edward  H.  Mitchell,  re¬ 
signed.  James  M.  Kahn,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  San  —  managing 
editor, 

*  *  * 

Ed  Lewis — named  city  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Roswell  (N,  M.)  Daily 

Record,  succeeding  Bill  Fritch 
— to  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 
Argus. 

*  »  ♦ 

Bill  Roller,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Tonkawa  (Okla.) 
News — named  manager  of  the 
Gallup-McKinley  County  (N.M.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

«  *  « 

Floyd  B.  Rigdon,  publisher 
of  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Cur¬ 
rent- Argus  —  appointed  to  the 
State  Racing  Commission  by 
Gov.  Jack  Campbell. 

*  ♦  « 

Bob  Albano,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican — sports  editor  of 
the  Alamogordo  (N.  M.)  Daily 
News.  He  replaces  Don  Sanders 
— the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald- 
Post. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Pearce  —  rejoined  the 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican 
after  two  years  with  the  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Record. 

*  *  * 

Sanky  Trimble  —  resigned 
from  Associated  Press  executive 
position  in  Texas  to  become 
regional  supervisor  of  the  Dis- 


Lyle  Wilson  Gted 
By  American  Legion 

Washington 
Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Washington 
general  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  was  cited  for  meritor¬ 
ious  service  by  the  American 
Legion  on  March  11. 

“For  over  forty  years,”  the 
citation  said,  “Lyle  C.  Wilson 
has  represented  the  finest  Amer¬ 
ican  journalistic  traditions  and 
accomplishments.  His  recogni¬ 
tion  that  freedom  of  the  press 
carries  with  it  an  equal  respon¬ 
sibility  of  integrity  in  the 
print^  word  offers  inspirational 
examples  to  his  fellow  Legion¬ 
naires  and  all  American  jour¬ 
nalists.” 

•  I 

Sports  Writer  Wins 
Award  Fourth  Time 

Salisbury,  N.  C.  j 
Lloyd  Larson,  sports  writer, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  was  , 
chosen  Wisconsin  “sports  writer 
of  the  year”  for  the  fourth  time  ; 
by  the  National  Sportscasters 
and  Sportswriters  Awards  Or¬ 
ganization.  N.  C.  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford  will  present  him  with 
a  bronze  plaque  at  the  annual 
awards  dinner,  April  2. 

• 

In  Personnel  Dept. 

Earl  W.  Martin,  39,  who  has 
been  Associated  Press  traffic 
bureau  chief  at  Indianapolis  for 
the  past  21  months,  has  been 
brought  to  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  as  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  AP  Personnel 
Department.  He  holds  two 
degrees  from  Michigan  State 
University — industrial  engineer¬ 
ing  and  business  administration 
— and  is  a  former  U.S.  Army 
captain. 

• 

Active  in  Red  Cross 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Edward  F.  Crane,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press,  was  paid  a  tribute  at  a 
Red  Cross  fund  drive  luncheon 
March  1.  He  was  presented  a 
huge  card  commemorating  his 
70th  birthday  and  his  45  years 
of  volunteer  service  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

• 

Honorary  Senator 

Indianapolis 
The  Indiana  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  March  9  making 
Eugene  J,  Cadou  Sr.  of  United 
Press  International  an  honorary 
senator.  Mr.  Cadou  has  covered 
every  session  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  since  1925. 
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The  “Badger  State”  leads  the 
U.  S.  in  milk  and  cheese  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  also  renowned  as 


a  leader  in  social  legislation. 
Fifty-one  years  ago  Wisconsin 
passed  the  nation’s  first  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law.  To¬ 
day,  every  state  has  such  a 
law,  and  eight  out  of  ten 
American  workers  are  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  job  by  this  form 
of  insurance  against  the  cost 
of  medical  treatment  and  loss 
of  earnings.  Wisconsin’s  out¬ 
standing  record  in  this  field  is 
a  fine  example  of  how  legis¬ 
lators,  administrators  and  the 
private  insurance  industry  can 
work  together  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  citizens. 

Workmen't  tompentation 
with  many  type*  of 
inturance  lepidation  —  differ 
from  Mlale  to  Mtate.  For  ac¬ 
curate  information  on  any 
phate  of  property  and  cam- 
alty  inturance  in  your  partic¬ 
ular  area,  contact  any  one  of 
the  Inturance  Information 
Inttitute  officet  litted  below. 
EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street  \1  f  IJ 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Pubiic  Edu¬ 
cation  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capitai  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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Classified  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


other  on  the  street,  two  men  in 
a  barber  shop  and  two  women, 
obviously  strangers,  as  the  focal 
point  in  photographs  taken  at 
the  checkout  counter  in  a  super 
market,  in  a  tea  room,  shopping 
in  a  department  store  and 
emerging  from  an  elevator. 

In  series  like  the  “So  Close” 
group  of  ads,  the  same  models 
are  never  used  moi’e  than  once 
a  month  and  then  with  com¬ 
pletely  different  wardrobes. 

The  “Open  Letter”  series  is 
pegged  to  events  with  ads  being 
scheduled  whenev'er  something 
newsworthy  happens  that  can 
be  used  in  selling  classified  ads. 
One  open  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  about  an  old  bridge 
that  was  demolished  in  that 
city  at  a  cost  of  $72,006  (they 
could  hav'e  sold  it  with  one  of 
our  classified  ads)  while  another 
was  addressed  to  Ralph  Terry' 
as  the  hero  of  the  1962  World 
Series. 

The  “Human  Interest”  ads 
nearly  always  grow  out  of 
strong  testimonials  and  suc¬ 
cesses  that  result  from  lost  and 
found  ads. 

Where  do  the  ideas  come 
from?  Most  of  them  originate 
in  advertising  sales  promotion. 
Once  a  series  has  been  decided 
on,  individual  ads  will  be 
written,  during  lunch,  on  nap¬ 
kins  or  the  back  of  menus,  in 
an  airplane  enroute  to  some  ad 
convention  or  meeting,  in  staff 
meetings,  at  a  concert  or  just 
about  any'W'here  because  Mau¬ 
rice  Bennett  is  nearly  always 
thinking  or  talking  about  news¬ 
paper  ad  promotion. 

A  ‘Bull’  Is  Added 

One  layout  for  a  color  ad  was 
knocked  around  for  weeks  be¬ 
cause  something  was  lacking. 
One  5-line  classified  ad,  boldly 
outlined  with  a  jagged  border, 
had  been  placed  near  the  lower 


. .  .  can  you 
pick  the  press 
to  fit 

your  needs 


left-hand  corner  of  a  large  blue 
area  occupying  about  two-thirds 
of  a  page.  The  headline  read: 
“Power-packed — like  a  bolt  out 
of  the  blue!” 

Late  one  night,  a  cleaning 
woman  came  in  while  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  was  working.  She  stood 
looking  at  the  ad  and  then 
said,  “I  sure  like  that  but,  Mr. 
Bennett,  why  don’t  you  toss  a 
chunk  of  lightin’  across  that 
blue  sky?” 

That’s  what  the  ad  needed! 

Five  days  later  it  was  in  the 
newspaper  with  a  streak  of 
yellow-gold  lightning  prancing 
down  from  the  upper  right  hand 
comer,  through  the  field  of  blue, 
to  a  point  where  it  almost 
touched  that  one  little  classified 
ad. 

Then  that  headline — “like  a 
bolt  out  of  the  blue” — had  mean¬ 
ing  a  reader  could  sense  and 
feel. 

Two  cardinal  niles  have  been 
laid  down — first,  no  gimmicks; 
second,  stay  away,  far  away 
from  price-appeal  or  cut  rates. 
Mr.  Bennett  says,  “Violate  either 
rule  and  the  prestige  that  has 
been  built  for  classified  in  our 
newspapers  would  begin  to 
crumble  immediately.” 

• 

Prof.  Kruglak^s  Book 
Wins  Research  Prize 

Athens,  0. 

The  annual  Frank  Luther 
Mott  Research  Award  will  go 
to  Dr.  Theodore  E.  Kmglak  of 
Leysin,  Switzerland,  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Tau  national  journalism 
scholarship  fraternity  announced 
here  this  week. 

The  fraternity  said  the  award 
was  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Kmglak’s  fourth  book,  “The 
Two  Faces  of  Tass,”  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Soviet  news  agency. 

Dr.  Kruglak,  52,  is  director  of 
the  Leysin  American  School  and 
director  of  planning  for  the 
American  College  there.  He  was 
previously  chairman  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department.  Long  Is¬ 
land  University. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Day’s  Work 

=  U.sage  does  not  substantiate  the  idea  that  job  neces- 
=  sarily  connotes  manual  labor.  It  is  a  homelier  word 
~  than  position,  and  certainly  position  would  never  be 
I  seriously  applied  to  ditch-digging.  Job,  sometimes 
I  qualified  by  big,  is  applied  casually  to  employment  of  all 

1  ranks.  Position  is  sometimes  suspect  because  it  is  used  to 

^  confer  a  spurious  dignity,  and  those  who  are  sensitive  to 
j  this  avoid  it,  especially  in  reference  to  their  own  jobs. 

[  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  job  pays  a  wage  and  a 

=  position  pays  a  salary.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  the 
distinction  between  job  and  position  is  not  what  it  is  often 

2  thought  to  be.  In  general,  wage  is  applied  to  compensa- 

i  tion  for  work  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  in  prestige. 

I  A  teacher  may  get  less  than  a  truck  driver,  but  the 

=  teacher’s  pay  is  not  likely  to  be  referred  to  as  a  wage, 
I  though  that  of  both  may  be  referred  to  as  a  salary. 

I  Raise  and  rise  are  sometimes  confused  in  connection 
I  with  increases  in  pay.  The  established  form  in  a  raise; 
I  a  rise  can  be  defended,  but  is  little  used  in  the  U.S.  In 
I  Britain,  rise  is  preferred. 


I  Wayward  Words  | 

I  The  persistence  of  the  Latin  preposition  cum,  which  | 

I  means  with,  in  phrases  like  “The  vagaries  of  want-cttm-  | 

i  debt  creation”  and  “education-cum-football”  is  intel-  | 

I  lectual  ostentation ;  indeed,  such  phrases  have  taken  | 

I  on  an  overtone  of  facetiousness.  The  many  who  know  no  | 

I  Latin  may  be  confused  by  cum,  and  the  rest  enjoy  no  | 

I  advantage  from  its  use.  Even  to  those  who  know  what  | 

j  cum  means,  “the  vagaries  of  want  accompanied  by  debt  | 

I  creation”  is  worth  consideration.  The  use  of  foreign  | 

I  snippets  in  writing  aimed  at  a  wide  audience  is  dubiously  | 

i  justifiable  if  they  have  an  exact  equivalent  in  English.  f 

7  *  ♦  ♦  s 

=  The  use  of  dock  to  mean  only  the  waterway  beside  or  | 
j  between  piers  or  wharves  is  nautical  cant,  and  not  in  j 
j  accordance  with  general  usage.  Dock  is  properly  inter-  | 

j  changeable  with  pier  or  wharf;  the  new  Webster  cites  | 

j  the  terms  as  synonyms,  which  is  hardly  a  surprise.  The  | 

I  expression  dock  workers  exemplifies  the  relation,  for  the  j 

I  reference  is  almost  invariably  to  longshoremen,  and  not  | 

j  to  workers  in  drydocks.  | 

I  *  *  *  j 

I  Doubt  is  sometimes  felt  whether  each  other’s  is  a  I 
I  proper  form.  It  is  indeed :  “They  took  each  other’s  hats.”  | 

I  As  indicated  by  the  example,  the  phrase  is  plural  in  | 

I  sense  (not  ea^h  other’s  hat),  j 

I  *  *  *  I 

j  Fight  with  may  be  ambiguous:  “He  fought  with  the  | 

I  Spaniards”  fairly  prompts  the  question,  “Whose  side  | 

j  was  he  on?”  The  context  usually  explains.  Nevertheless,  | 

I  fight  against  or  recasting  are  worth  consideration.  | 

I  *  *  ♦  I 

I  Words  on  Paper,  a  book  based  on  Editorial  Workshop,  | 

I  with  an  introduction  by  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  j 

I  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  been  published  by  Haw-  I 

I  thorn  Books,  New  York.  | 
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YOU  may  be  on  ^Xandid  Camera 


BUT  PEORIA 
WATCHES 


TV's  keyhole-cameramen  on  "Candid  Camera"  get  into  39% 
of  Peoria's  homes- but  Parade  steals  the  show  with  80%. 
In  70  key  markets  through  strong  newspapers,  Parade  gives 
you  commanding  coverage ...  at  low  cost- and  in  full  color. 


Pande  PuhUect$onM.  Ine.,  733  Third  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


Metro  Ratingt  ARB  Nov J Dee.  I9$2  eetimotet  •  Parade’e  metropolitan  area  eoveroie  bated  on  Peoria  Journal-Star  Cireuiation. 


CIRCLLATIOIS 

Women  Drive  Motor 
Routes  in  Waukesha 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Women  are  always  looking 
for  a  bargain  and  the  women 
who  drive  motor  delivery  routes 
for  the  WoAikesha  Daily  Free¬ 
man  are  no  exception. 

The  majority  of  the  26  route 
drivers  for  the  Daily  Freeman 
are  women,  so  an  appliance  con¬ 
test  run  by  the  new’spaper 
gained  a  lot  of  attention  from 
the  fair  sex,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Kocher,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

It  was  started  by  giving  each 
driver  a  control  master  designed 
to  fit  any  of  the  appliances  fea¬ 
tured — electric  fry  pans,  coffee 
makers,  deep  fryers. 

The  ladies,  and  men,  too,  went 
all  out  to  win  appliances  on  a 
subscription  point  system  and 
subs  increased  materially. 

Mr.  Kocher  especially  likes 
the  contest  because  it  can  be 
run  for  any  length  of  time  and 
can  be  stopped  and  started 
again  without  a  lot  of  prepara¬ 
tion. 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City .  . Zone  ....  State  . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

tSO  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$6JS0  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  SlOflO 


Time  for  soliciting  by  the 
drivers  presented  another  prob¬ 
lem.  This  was  solved,  Mr. 
Kocher  said,  by  getting  city 
carrier  boys  out  to  canvass  and 
solicit  on  the  motor  routes. 

Evening  carrier  programs 
were  arranged  after  a  two- 
weeks  sampling  of  the  area  to 
be  solicited.  The  area  was 
“warmed  up”  by  delivery  of 
sample  copies  of  the  newspaper 
in  wax  newspaper  bags  and  ad 
inserts. 

Mr.  Kocher  feels  the  canvass, 
sample  and  solicit  program  to 
be  the  Daily  Freeman’s  most 
successful.  Not  only  did  the 
drivers  benefit,  but  the  boys 
earned  cash  commissions  plus 
incentive  points  for  tuiming  in 
the  most  orders  the  night  of  the 
solicitation.  The  boys  were  taken 
to  and  from  the  area  by  an 
adult  supervisor,  and  enjoyed 
refreshments  afterwards. 

Many  motor  routes,  however, 
cai*ry  their  own  samples,  usually 
two  weeks,  and  the  drivers  do 


their  own  soliciting. 

Routes  .4re  Split 

When  motor  routes  increase 
beyond  the  ability  of  one  person 
to  satisfactorily  serve  all  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  area  the  route 
is  .split.  Usually,  Mr.  Kocher 
said,  the  two  driv'ers  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  the  route  and 
faster  than  previously,  he 
pointed  out. 

For  example,  one  route  grew 
to  a  distance  of  more  than  85 
miles  per  day,  with  125  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  route  was  split  and 
now  the  two  drivers  each  cover 
40  miles  and  are  approaching 
better  than  100  customers  each. 

Mr.  Kocher  stressed  that  de¬ 
livery  times  are  vitally  impor¬ 
tant.  The  last  customer  on  each 
route  has  his  paper  before  4:30 
p.m.  In  previous  situations  (one 
driver — 85  miles  per  day)  the 
last  customer  got  his  paper  at 
6  p.m.  The  improved  service 
helps  get  the  extra  starts. 

Mr.  Kocher  had  more  to  say 
about  women  drivers.  When 
routes  opened  up  the  Daily 
Freeman  concentrated  on  find¬ 
ing  women  to  pilot  delivery 
vehicles.  It  proved  the  answer 
to  circulation  manager’s  dream. 

Women  Clonsrientlous 

“Women  driv'ers  seem  more 
conscientious,”  he  said.  “And 
they  certainly  are  as  dependable 
as  any  men  drivers  we’ve  had. 
In  many  cases  the  women  seem 
to  have  more  time  to  canvass, 
solicit  and  distribute  bills.  The 
women  also  are  more  punctual 
in  paying  their  weekly  bill  and 
aro  much  more  receptive  to  mer¬ 
chandise  awards  and  cash 
prizes.” 

Such  promotion  factors  have 
had  a  steady  upward  influence 
on  circulation  figures  over  the 
last  three  years,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  10  per  cent  to 
nearly  17,000  overall.  There  are 
more  than  4,000  subscribers  on 
the  motor  routes  throughout 
Waukesha  county. 

The  routes  are  operated  on  a 
supplemental  deliver  or  expense 
allowance  basis.  Nineteen  of  the 
26  routes  have  some  type  of  ad¬ 
ditional  delivery  allowance  over 
and  above  the  22  cents  per  week 
per  customer  profit.  The  weekly 
amount  varies  depending  on  the 
number  of  customers  and  the 
miles  traveled  each  day. 

“It  is  interesting,”  Mr.  Kocher 
said,  “that  our  formula  for 
these  motor  routes  being  self- 
supporting  is  3.5  customers  per 
mile  per  day.  All  allowances  are 
figures  from  that  equation.  Any 
route  with  less  in  3.5  customers 
per  mile  is  supplemented  with 
a  delivery  allowance.” 

Mr.  Kocher  said  the  paper 
pays  about  $250  per  week  in 
delivery  allowances,  which  he 
regards  as  a  good  investment. 


Crime  Reportiug 
Seminar  in  Hamburg 

Zurich 

Police  experts  and  newspaper 
crime  reporters  from  15  nations 
will  come  together  in  Hamburg 
from  March  24  to  27,  when 
the  International  Press  Institute 
is  organizing  a  .seminar  on 
“Responsible  Crime  Reporting.” 

Among  the  experts  who  will 
speak  are  Marcel  Sicot,  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  Interpol,  Paris; 
Commissioner  C.  W.  Harvi.son, 
Head  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police;  Dr.  Fritz 
Bauer,  Public  Pro.secutor  of 
Frankfurt,  and  Tom  Tullett, 
one  of  the  outstanding  crime 
reporters  of  Fleet  Street. 

The  United  States  is  being 
represented  by  John  Strohmeyer, 
editor  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  who  has  specialized 
in  investigative  reporting  of 
crime  and  corruption  stories. 

• 

Broadcasting  Helps 
Herald-Traveler  Net 

Boston 

An  increase  in  broadcasting 
revenues,  while  newspaper  reve¬ 
nues  went  down,  enabled  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp.  to 
earn  $1,572,577  on  $34,822,277 
income  in  1962. 

This  compared  with  $1,657,658 
net  income  in  1961  on  $34,706,- 
976  revenues. 

Last  year,  broadcasting  .sub¬ 
sidiaries  accounted  for  $9,481,- 
247  of  net  revenue,  which  was 
about  $500,000  more  than  1961 
business. 

Newspaper  revenues  last  year 
amount^  to  $17,066,651  from 
advertising  and  $8,274,379  from 
ciriculation  (total  $25,341,030) 
compared  with  1961  figures  of 
$17,346,682  and  $8,371,711  (total 
$25,718,393). 

• 

17tli  Youth  Forum 
Program  on  March  21 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une's  17th  annual  Youth  Forum, 
proceeding  according  to  schedule 
despite  the  newspaper  strike, 
will  culminate  in  a  meeting  in 
Philharmonic  Hall  March  21. 

The  39  delegates  who  arrived 
from  abroad  Dec.  27  are  on  a 
field  trip  to  Richmond,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  Haven,  Boston  and 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

• 

Ofif  to  Africa  to  Teach 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

James  K.  Staley  has  left  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star  staff  to 
become  a  teacher  of  English  and 
History  in  Nigeria.  After  two 
years  in  Africa,  he  intends  to 
study  for  the  Episcopal  priest¬ 
hood. 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


Explore  the  National  Parkway  along  Mississippi’s  famous  By  contrast,  modern  Middle  South  interchanges  speed  you 

Natchez  Trace,  the  old  Indian  trail  that  once  was  the  on  your  happy  tour— iust  as  varied  transport  facilities 

only  road  between  stately  Natchez  and  Nashville,  some  speed  Middle  South  products  by  highway,  rail,  air  and 
450  miles  away.  water  to  populous  markets. 


ARKANSAS  •  LOUISIANA  •  MISSISSIPPI  /  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SO^UTH 


The  Middle  South  is  surrounded  by  growing  markets.  It  is  linked  by  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Intracoastal  Canal  to  the  great  inland  ports  of  the  nation.  And  to  the  south— 
via  the  Gulf  —  lies  Latin  America.  Accessibility  is  only  one  of  many  reasons  why  it’s 
profitable  to  produce  in  the  changing  Middle  South— where  people  believe  in  in¬ 
dustry's  right  to  profit 


The 

Middle  South 

UTILITIES  SYSTEM 

INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
LutiVl'^ana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Free  factual  news  quarterly.  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


Kodak’s  Color  Anchors  won't  dt 

♦ 

Daily,  Kodak  research  teams  work  to  develop  dye-coupler 
molecules,  such  as  this,  to  improve  color  fidelity. 

Actually,  only  the  upper  portion  of  such  a  molecule  is 
the  active  part  of  the  coupler;  the  long  tail  is  what  is  called 
a  ballast  group— an  arrangement  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms  whose  only  function  is  to  anchor  the  dye-coupler 
and  keep  it  from  wandering  from  one  emulsion  layer  to 
another  during  storage  or  development. 

Anchor  all  the  dye  molecules,  and  colors  are  anchored. 

Anchor  all  color,  and  you  begin  to  distinguish  better  tbe 
subtle  color  ditfercnces  that  mark  a  professional’s  work. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


It's  costly  to  build  molecules  like  this,  and  it  is  not  easy. 
Despite  this,  our  scientists  have  developed  hundreds  of 
ballast  groups.  Formulae  for  these  are  “stored”  on  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer— to  be  linked  with  new  dye-couplers  as 
needed.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  have  fidelity  profession¬ 
als  need  in  Kodak  Ektachrome,  Ektacolor,  Kodacolor 
and  Kodachrome  II  Films  ...  in  Kodak  Ektacolor 
Professional  Paper  and  Ektacolor  Print  Film. 

It  is  one  more  factor  which  explains  why  Kodak  films 
have  repeatability— an  ingredient  we  manufacture  in  film 
and  which  some  people  refer  to  as  Kodak  uniformity. 
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Rich  Clarkson  scores 


.  .  with  this  backboard  shot  of  Kansas-Kansas  State  action 


PH()  TOGRAPHY 


A  Wrench  an’  a  Rag 
An’  a  Hunk  o’  Steel 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  picture  that  best  mirrorn 
the  outcome  of  the  game  whether 
it’s  happening  on  or  off  the 
court. 


This  is  the  sports  coverafre 
gfuide-line  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital- Journal  under  its  photo 
editor,  Rich  Clarkson,  and  it’s 
paying  off  in  some  outstanding 
and  dramatic  pictures  for  the 
three  a.m.,  p.m.  and  Sunday 
Stauffer  newspapers. 

Rich  isn’t  above  experi¬ 
menting,  the  results  of  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  backboard  picture 
in  this  page.  Rich  obtained  this 
extraordinary  effect  by  putting 
a  motorized  Nikon  F  with  wide- 
angle  28  mm  lens  into  a  special 
steel  bracket  on  the  back  side 
of  glass  basketball  backboard. 
He  used  a  Nikon  remote  relay 
box  to  make  distant  control  trip¬ 
ping  possible.  And,  after  con¬ 
siderable  experimenting,  he  came 
up  with  the  shot  shown  here  of 
the  Kansas-Kansas  State  game. 

Rich  had  one  of  the  Capital- 
Journal  machinists  make  a 
bracket  to  hold  the  camera, 
relay  box  and  battery  pack.  It 
consisted  of  a  three-bolt  clamp 
to  hold  the  entire  thing  onto  the 
angle-iron  bracket  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  glass  backboard. 
This  way  it  was  possible  to 
mount  the  camera  on  either  the 
top  or  side  of  the  backboard. 
Each  of  the  three  bolts,  func¬ 
tioning  as  a  set  screw,  had  a 
heavy-duty  pointed  screw  on  the 
opposite  side.  When  the  Iwlts 


were  tightened,  the  points  of 
the  screws  dug  into  the  angle- 
iron  insuring  against  the  whole 
affair  falling. 

The  trip-wire  was  taped  out 
of  view  back  alongside  the  basket 
support  and  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  floor  where  Rich  was  stand¬ 
ing  ready  to  fire  it. 

He  planned  one  test  run  but 
it  took  him  four  games  before 
he  got  what  he  wanted.  Once 
the  entire  roll  was  out  of  focus. 
Rich  learned  this  resulted  from 
the  vibrations  of  the  basket  and 
backboard  which  transferred  to 
the  camera  which  in  turn 
allowed  the  focusing  mount  of 
the  lens  to  revolve  slightly. 

It  was  necessary  to  mount  the 
camera  prior  to  the  preliminary 
freshman  game  and  Rich  didn’t 
discover  the  vibration  problem 
until  he  made  the  first  test. 

“I  never  paid  much  attention 
before  to  how  much  a  backboard 
Iwunced  around,”  Rich  reflected. 
“But  they  do.  With  a  camera 
bouncing  through  a  full  game 
plus  the  warm-up  of  the  main 
game,  then  through  the  main 
game,  it  takes  quite  a  bit.” 

Where  to  Point 

The  first  test  run  was  pri¬ 
marily  to  give  him  a  better  idea 
of  where  to  point  and  focus  the 
camera.  He  started  with  a  faster 
.35mm  lens  but  found  out  that 
for  the  picture  he  wanted  the 
depth  was  slightly  short  and  the 
angle  of  view  a  little  narrow. 

Having  to  line  up  the  camera 
with  no  players  on  the  court 


also  presented  a  problem  the  first 
time. 

Rich  said  that  another  photog¬ 
rapher  did  a  series  for  Sports 
Illustrated  a  year  ago  from  an 
angle  looking  straight  down  over 
the  basket.  “I  wanted  to  try 
something  a  little  different,” 
Rich  explained.  “So  I  tried  it 
looking  past  the  side  of  the 
basket  from  an  angle  just  a 
little  above  it.” 

On  the  third  attempt,  he  got 
.some  fair  shots  but  nothing  as 
good  as  he  had  hoped  for.  He 
decided  to  try  again. 

Said  Rich:  “This  is  the  type 
of  picture  that  I  don’t  want  to 
duplicate  many  times  l)ecause  it 
is  a  bit  of  a  gimmick.  It’s  effec¬ 
tive  because  it  is  unique — and 
we  don’t  want  to  do  this  regu¬ 
larly.  So  when  I  used  one,  I 
wanted  it  to  be  fairly  good.” 

On  the  fourth  try — at  the 
Kansas-Kansas  State  game  in 
Lawrence  Feb.  19 — Rich  caught 
the  picture  seen  on  this  page, 
which  he  claims  “isn’t  great — 
but  good  enough  to  use.” 

Then  he  quit  trying,  explain¬ 
ing:  “I  was  tired  of  climbing 
that  damned  stepladder  before 
and  after  every  game!  The  rest 
of  the  staff  kidded  me  that  I  was 
the  only  photographer  in  the 
.state  whose  equipment  included 
a  wrench,  stepladder,  rag  and 
a  can  of  Windex!” 


According  to  Rich,  the  most 
fun  was  talking  the  coaches  and 
officials  into  letting  him  set  up 
the  Nikon.  He  had  the  bracket 
painted  black  to  make  it  blend 
in  better  with  the  unlighted 
background  behind  the  back- 
board  and  to  make  it  less  notic- 
able.  Most  of  the  camera  was 
black. 

Although  two  officials  were 
still  skeptical  before  one  game, 
for  the  most  part  the  coaches 
and  officials  were  more  interested 
in  what  the  pictures  would  look 


.  .  .  while  Co-woricer  Bill  Snead 
chalks  one  up  the  conventional 
way  during  the  Cincinnati-Wichita 
game. 

like  than  in  making  serious 
objections. 

Colorado  Coach  Sox  Walseth 
listened  patiently  while  Rich 
explained  the  set-up,  then  said: 
“You  say  that  this  is  going  to 
be  mounted  on  our  basket — the 
one  Kansas  is  shooting  at — the 
first  half?  And  that  it  will  have 
no  flash  on  it?  Can  you  PUT  a 
flash  on  it,  please?” 

Nebraska  Coach  Jerry  Bush 
said :  “Go  ahead  and  put  it  up — 
the  way  we’ve  been  playing,  I 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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CASH  PRIZES 


...IN  BOWLING’S 
THIRD  ANNUAL 
PHOTO  CONTEST 

For  Entry  Blanks  and  Details  Write 

BRUNSWICK  PHOTO  CONTEST 

623  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 
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Thit  is  5:00  p.m.  any  weekday  in 
Philadelphia.  Sontelhing  eteiling 
has  happened  to  the  nation's  4th 
largest  market  .  .  . 


Not  just  the  expanding  population 
exploding  out  to  the  suburbs,  or 
the  now  lamous  reclamation  ol  the 
center  city  .  .  . 


Philadelphia  is  the  setting  for  the 
hottest  newspaper  story  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today  .  .  .  home  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  .  .  . 


.  .  .  the  newspaper  that  has  mad* 
the  most  dramatic  single  growth 
record  in  the  US.  in  the  post  hy* 
years  .  .  . 


PROMOTION 

Doubled  Circulation 
Is  Third  Man  Theme 

By  Wilt 


A  liriR-lit,  ni-\v  film  presenta¬ 
tion,  iisinp:  a  l)afrful  of  audio¬ 
visual  tricks,  is  showin>'  the 
PhiJndvlphin  IhtUy  .Yews’  circu¬ 
lation  R-rowth  .stor>’  to  national 
advertisers  and  their  apencies. 

The  78-frame  stripfilm, 
“Double  or  More,’’  uses  a  pood 
mix  of  color  and  black-and-white 
photopraphy,  cartoons,  and  the 
ever-present  barcharts  and 
praphs  to  dramatize  the  News’ 


liramatic  circulation  prowth — 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
five  years — in  about  15  minutes. 

The  .sound  tiack  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  is  provided  by  the 
recordtnl  baritone  of  the  News’ 
•'  •om  dinn  manaper,  Paul  .Mar¬ 
tin,  who  sheepishly  admits  that 
his  l)ackpround  in  radio  came  in 
handy.  Mr.  Martin’s  script-read- 
i'l'T  is  .'ui.rmented  with  a  variety 
of  well-.selected  musical  back- 


TO  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY 


50  STAR 
FLAG  KIT 


2 


Eosier-fhan-ever 
Opportunity  for 
You  to  Make 
Your  Newspaper 
Headquarters 
for  the 

American  Flag 
in  Your 
Community 


OFFER  THIS  KIT  WITH  YOUR  MASTHEAD 

Hundreds  of  civic-spirited  America-minded  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  have  been  offering 
these  Flag  Kits  to  their  readers  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice — for  every  Flag  Holiday  of  the  year. 

Atlas  50*Star  Flag  Kits 

High  quality,  Thor  bunting  all-American-made  3'  x  5‘ 
double-stitched  stripe  flag,  6'  jointed  pole,  ball  top, 
halyard,  metal  socket;  in  colorful  mailing  box. 


As  our  public  service 
gesture,  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  savings 
effected  by  volume 
production  of  these 

"now  only 

^■1  ea. 


Shipped  FOB  nearest  point  to  you — Benton,  III.; 
New  York  City,  N,  Y.;  Son  Francisco,  Cal. 


PLUS  •  Free  Advertising  Material  •  Guaranteed  Sale 
•  Immediate  Delivery 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

41 6  East  Washington  St.  •  Benton,  Illinois  •  Telephone  439-2600 
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prounds  and  sound  effects. 

The  first  10  frames  and 
accompanyinp  script  are  devoted 
to  backpround  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market,  followed  by  15 
more  sequences  on  the  Daily 
News’  circulation  prowth  since 
1057. 

The  next  sepment  of  the  pres¬ 
entation  outlines  a  demopraphic 
survey  of  News  purchasers,  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  paper  by  SRDS 
Data  Inc.  The  profile  is  based 
on  1,729  interviews  at  909  out¬ 
lets,  conducted  with  persons  who 
were  approacherl  just  after  they 
boupht  a  copy  of  the  News. 
Interviews  were  made  at  news- 
.stands  and  stores  throuphout 
the  8-county  metropolitan  area, 
in  direct  relationship  to  the 
numl)er  of  News  copies  sold  at 
each  location.  Interviews  were 
limited  to  persons  actually  buy- 
inp  copies  of  the  News. 

Complete  copies  of  the  profile 
have  been  released,  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  at  showinps  of  the  pres¬ 
entation.  The  study  reveals  that 
News  purchasers  have  a  median 
ape  of  40.8  years  and  a  median 
annual  income  of  $5,712.  Sixty- 
six  percent  are  married,  and 
.59. 1 7r  own  their  o^^^l  home.  The 
study  shows  separate  break¬ 
downs  of  all  questions  in  the 
profile  for  city  and  suburban 
areas.  Results  of  the  study  are 
also  compared  with  results  of 
the  1900  U.S.  Census. 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  film 
outlines  the  News’  new  concepts 
of  newspaper  editinp,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  entertainment.  The 
Columbia  Journalism  Review’s 
report  on  the  News  format  and 


NEWSPAPER  COPYWRITER 

Experienced  copywriter  for 
Promotion  Department.  Must 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
preparation  of  copy  for  in¬ 
paper,  radio,  tv  and  magazine 
promotion.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  must  also  include  writing 
copy  for  booklets  and  sales 
letters.  This  is  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  ambitious,  tal¬ 
ented  writer.  Good  salary  and 
many  benefits.  Please  send 
complete  resume  to  Personnel 
Director,  The  Washington  Post, 
1515  L  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
5,  D.C. 


This  was  a  completely  unique  sur¬ 
vey.  For  the  first  time  a  study  was 
conducted  at  the  moment  of  pur¬ 
chase  right  at  the  newsstand. 

content  is  quoted  in  the  film. 

In  the  closing  summary,  the 
Reader’s  Dipest  study  of  the 
influence  of  pape  size  on  the 
effectiveness  of  full-pape  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  used  as  an 
effectiv’e  sales  argument  for  the 
tabloid  News. 

It  is  significant  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  News,  backed 
with  promotion  as  pood  as  this 
presentation,  have  parlayed  the 
tabloid  that  was  once  called 
derisiv’ely  the  “Dirty  News”  into 
one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspapers.  It  is  even  more 
significant  considering  the  unde¬ 
niable  quality  of  Philadelphia’s 
two  standard-size  dailies,  the 
Bulletin  and  the  Inquirer. 

It  looks  like  the  “third  man” 
will  give  the  big  ones  a  run  for 
their  market. 

«  ♦  * 

BOWLING— More  than  850 
men  turned  out  for  the  14th 
annual  Newrrday  (Garden  City, 
N.  Y.)  Captain-Sponsor  Bowling 
Banquet,  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  event.  Bob  Zellner, 
Newsday  sports  director  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  More 
than  300  trophies  and  special 
awards  are  made  to  the  sponsors 
of  bowling  teams  in  organized 
competition. 

*  *  * 

DENVER  STUDY— Nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  families  in  the 
Denver  market  earn  at  least 
$10,000  annually,  according  to 
the  7th  annual  Consumer  Anal¬ 
ysis  report  now  being  distributed 
to  advertisers  and  agencies. 
More  than  half  of  the  families 
are  earning  $7,000  or  more,  with 
6.7%  in  the  over  $15,000  bracket, 
{Continued  on  pape  49) 
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FEATURE-FOR-FEATURE... 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  IS  THE  “BEST  BUY” 
ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 


ex. 


’  t 


J  i  I 


ECONOMICAL..  .  Scan-A-Gravcr®  delivers 
any  size  tut  up  to  full  8"  x  10".  There’s  uo  out¬ 
size  tyliuder  area— uo  need  to  waste  lime  waiting 
to  gang  copy— uo  tompromise  on  (piality  because 
of  need  to  gang.  Less  waste  of  eugraviug  material. 

FASTER  .  .  .  Scau-A-Graver  produces  cuts 
ready  for  press,  in  minutes.  Lets  you  vary  con¬ 
trast  in  seconds,  make  individual  cuts  as  you 
need  them— without  wasting  engraving  material. 
Pioduces  reverse  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 

EASIER  .  .  .  An)  one  can  operate  a  Scan-A- 
Graver.  Simplified  controls  are  mounted  for  easy 
access.  No  clumsy  metal  plates  to  handle.  And 
free  training,  on  your  premises,  turns  your  oper¬ 
ators  into  experts. 

STURDIER  ..  .  No  worry  about  downtime. 
Each  rugged  model  is  custom  designed  for  heavy- 
duty  around-the-clock  use.  14  years  of  experience 
mean  operating  problems  have  been  “built-out.” 


VERSATILE..  .  \Vhatever  your  engraving 
retjuirements,  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  Scan- 
A-Gravers  of  varying  capabilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

SERVICE  . .  .  Service  (and  all  engraving  ma¬ 
chines  require  sendee!)  is  performed  by  factory- 
trained  Fairchild  specialists  who  are  recognized 
cxj)erts  in  electronic-engraving,  photography, 
printing  technicpies. 

For  performance,  reliability  and  economy  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  market  matches  Scan-A-Graver.  Get 
the  complete  story.  Mail  this  coupon  today. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TCRONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU..  N.  V.  AMSTERDAM 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  SAG  6 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
the  Fairchild  lease-purchase  plan. 

□  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  in 

in  leasing  in  purchasing  lease  with  option  to  buy 


Books  for 
Writers  and 
Editors 


The  Key  to  Today’s  Most 
Lucrative  Writing  Market 

SCIENCE  WRITER’S  GUIDE 

by  John  Foster,  Jr. 

A  new  handbook  of  scientific  and 
technicai  principies  and  prac¬ 
tices  by  the  Director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Science  Writing  Program 
at  Coiumbia  University.  Divided 
Into  two  important  parts — a  con¬ 
cise  statement  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  science  writing  and  a 
complete  dictionary  of  over  1.600 
scientific  and  technical  terms. 

$6.00 

A  Professional  Guide  to 
the  Art  of  Copy  Editing 

HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES: 

A  Manual  for  Copy  Editors 

by  Robert  E.  Gorst  and 
Theodore  M.  Bernstein 

The  third  edition  of  the  book 
that  has  become  a  classic  in  its 
field.  “Messrs.  Garst  and  Bern¬ 
stein  give  the  art  of  copy  editing 
the  first,  thorough,  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  which  this  re¬ 
viewer  has  seen.’’  —  New  York 
Times  Book  Review 
“A  real  find  .  .  .  for  anyone  in¬ 
volved  in  copy  editing."  — -  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly 

Paperback,  $1.75 

A  Step-by-Step  Guide  to  .  .  . 

EDITING  THE 
SMALL  MAGAZINE 

by  Roweno  Ferguson 

Expert  advice  to  fit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  thousands  of  small 
magazines  published  today. 
"...  The  total  purview  of  mag¬ 
azine  production.  .  .  .  The  text 
moves  with  logical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  progression  which  parel- 
lels  the  actual  process  which  an 
editor  follows  from  month  to 
month."  —  Quill  and  Scroll 

Paperback,  $1.95 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
2960  Broadway,  New  Ywk  27,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me 

_ copies  of  SCIENCE  WRITER'S 

GUIDE  @  $6.00  each 

_ copies  of  HEADLINES  AND  DEAD¬ 
LINES  ®  $1.75  each 

_ copies  of  EDITING  THE  SMALL 

MAGAZINE  ®  $1.95  each 

O  Bill  me  □  Check  Enclosed 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City  _ Zone _ State _ 


BOOK  EDITORS 

Culture  Is  Treated 
As  Hard  News  Now 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Culture  news  is  hard  news 
for  newspapers  today  and  often 
makes  the  front  page  and  wins 
coverage  by  regular  reporters. 

Sev’eral  hundred  book  tnlitors 
and  reviewers  for  newspapers, 
in  New  York  from  all  over  the 
country  for  the  annual  National 
Book  Awards,  were  given  that 
assurance  by  a  panel  on  “The 
Newspaper  and  the  Culture 
Beat.” 

Mar>’  McGroiy-  .Speaks 

Mary  McGrory,  Wfuihington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star  column¬ 
ist,  with  wry  humor,  described 
the  “gungho  for  culture”  move¬ 
ment  led  by  the  Kennedys  in 
the  capital  city.  She  pointed 
out  that  the  President  is  a 
reader  and  a  writer,  that  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  McNamara 
worries  about  Van  Gogh  and 
Tolstoy,  that  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  leads  “Hickory 
Hill  University”  seminars  at 
his  estate. 

“It’s  a  change  since  Eisen- 
hoiver’s  time  when  Lawrence 
Welk  and  Fred  Waring  were 
favorites,”  said  Miss  McGroi*y. 
“However,  Congress  still  holds 
out  as  a  Phillistine  body  that 
.seeks  to  put  culture  in  its  place 
and  some  Congressmen  speak 
of  the  fine  art  of  poker  play¬ 
ing.  Our  culture  boom  really 
wore  thin  at  the  Mona  Lisa 
opening,  a  subway-like  jam  in 
which  the  culture  seekers  could 
not  see  Mona  or  the  Kennedys. 
No  matter  what  the  Kennedys 
say  or  do.  Congress  is  not  hav¬ 
ing  any.” 

HerzbtTg's  Views 

Joseph  Herzberg,  dii-ector  of 
the  cultural  news  department  of 
the  New  York  Times,  said  his 
department,  created  a  year  ago, 
has  its  own  copydesk  and  uses 
the  services  of  50  persons  in 
covering  books,  drama,  dance, 
music,  art,  architecture,  movies, 
television  and  allied  fields.  The 
Times  sometimes  runs  30  col¬ 
umns  of  cultural  news  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day. 

Mr.  Herzberg  complained  that 
book  publishers  are  less  promo¬ 
tional  and  helpful  in  supplying 
news  tips  about  books  than  mo¬ 
tion  picture  publicists,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  He  said  books  often  can 
provide  good  news  stories  as 
well  as  reviews. 

Mark  Ethridge,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Louisville 


(Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times,  in  a  humorous  vein  de- 
scribetl  the  growth  in  interest 
in  his  city  in  cultural  affairs. 
The  city  now  has  a  symphony 
orchestra,  a  dance  council,  a 
junior  art  gallery,  two  junior 
orchestras  and  8,000  subscrib¬ 
ers  contributed  $161,000  to  the 
Louisville  Fund’s  $500,000  arts 
budget  this  year. 

The  two  Louisville  papers, 
Mr.  Ethridge  explained,  use  five 
staffers  full-time  and  seven 
part-time  to  cover  cultural  de¬ 
velopments.  He  made  a  column 
count  last  w’eek  and  found  that 
in  one  week  the  two  papers 
carried  more  than  68  columns 
of  cultural  news.  Ten  full  col¬ 
umns  were  devoted  to  books. 

“We  have  cut  out  the  civic 
aspect  of  this  news  and  cover 
it  as  news  alone,”  said  Mr. 
Ethridge.  “Louisville  has  found 
that  culture  can  lie  a  great  asset 
to  industry.” 

Fanning  Talks 

Larry  Fanning,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Daily  News,  de¬ 
scribed  the  success  his  paper 
has  attained  with  a  new  Sunday 
letterpress  tabloid  called  “Pano¬ 
rama,”  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
amusements. 

“A  hard  news  approach  is 
used,”  Mr.  Fanning  said.  “I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  cultural 
explosion  or  revolution,  but  I 
do  believe  it’s  the  duty  of  news- 
pajiers  to  upgrade  their  prod¬ 
ucts  because  readers  are  better 
educated  than  in  former  genera¬ 
tions.” 

Leo  Rosten,  Look  magazine 
staff  and  author,  who  served  as 
moderator,  said  culture  simply 
means  activities  of  the  minds 
or  spirits  of  artists  and  that 
culture  deals  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  ideas  by  people. 

“We  are  not  culture  vultures,” 
assured  Mr.  Rosten  with  a  warm 
smile. 

During  a  discussion  period, 
it  was  said  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal’s  education  edi¬ 
tor  has  education  books  reviewed 
on  his  page  and  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  ties  in  a  news 
story  about  a  book  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  review  elsewhere  in 
the  paper. 

A  Gallup  poll  was  quoted  to 
show  50,000,000  adults  in  the 
U.  S.  read  at  least  one  book  a 
year,  whereas  only  26,000,000 
attend  football  games. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen  \ 


Dan  Kurzman,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  writer  who  travels 
extensively  in  Latin  America 
and  who  for  15  years  was  a 
foreign  correspondent,  beginning 
as  an  INS  man  in  Paris,  is 
author  of  “Subversion  of  the 
Innocents:  Pattern  of  Commu¬ 
nist  Penetration  of  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia”  (Ran¬ 
dom  House.  March  27.  570  pages. 
$6.95). 

First  novel  by  Michael  Grieg, 
who  formerly  worked  on  the 
United  Press  sports  desk  and 
who  wrote  book  columns  for  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  is  “A  Fire  in  His  Hand,” 
described  as  a  comedy  of  menace 
(Doubleday.  March  25.  206 
pages.  $3.95). 

“The  Poster:  Its  History  and 
Its  Art”  (By  Ervnne  Metri. 
Watson-Guptill  Publications, 
1564  Broadway,  New  York  36. 
148  pages.  176  illustrations.  $15) 
traces  the  technical  and  artistic 
development  of  the  poster  from 
15th  Century  European  wood- 
cuts  through  the  latest  New 
York  subway  posters.  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  by  Fairfax  M.  Cone, 
president  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  advertising  agency. 

Mario  Rossi,  special  corre- 
•spondent  for  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  is  author  of  an 
authoritative  analysis  of  the 
world’s  jwlitical  situation,  “The 
Third  World:  The  Unaligned 
Countries  and  the  World  Revolu¬ 
tion”  (Funk  &  Wagnalls.  April 
26.  $4). 

Edward  Crankshaw,  for  many 
years  London  Observer  corre¬ 
spondent  on  Soviet  affairs,  is 
author  of  “Sino-Soviet  Rela¬ 
tions,”  which  Penguin  Books 
has  scheduled  for  publication 
this  Spring. 

Ralph  Shoemaker,  librarian  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and 
Courier- Journal,  has  compiled  a 
seven-volume  set  of  books 
entitled  “The  President’s 
W’ords.”  They  are  an  index  to 
every  public  word  President 
Eisenhower  uttered  from  the 
start  of  his  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  until  the  day  he  left  the 
White  House. 

Fred  Majdalany,  a  special 
writer  for  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  is  author  of  “State  of 
Emergency:  The  Full  Story  of 
Mau  Mau”  ( Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  April  9.  $4.50). 
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Promotion 


(Continued  front  pane  4fi) 

accoHinp  to  the  Denver  Post's 
1963  analysis. 

The  Consumer  Analysis  re¬ 
flects  Denver’s  buying  habits, 
shopping  and  brand  preferences. 
It  includes  product  usage  and 
preferred  brands  for  grocery 
item.s,  liou.sehold  products,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  drugs,  toiletries,  tobac¬ 
co,  beverages  and  home  appli¬ 
ances. 


(? 


What  Is  a  Seat 
on  the  Stock  Exchange? 


Well,  first  of  all,  a 
scat  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  is  not  a  place  to 
sit  clown.  Few  people 
sit  clown  less  than  the 
men  on  exchange  floors. 


for  other  brokers  for  a  fee  and  maintain¬ 
ing  orderly  markets  in  those  stocks.  A 
specialist  .stays  at  one  trading  |>o.st  dur¬ 
ing  the  Exchange’s  business  hours  and 
keeps  a  hook  for  each  stock  in  which  he 
speciali/es,  rc'corcling  orders  left  with 


j  Nf)  COPY — Remember  those  I 
j  full-pages  in  E&P  featuring 
I  large  photos  of  Lucius  Beebe,  I 
Count  Marco,  Stanton  Dela- 
plane.  Art  Hoppe,  and  other 
assorted  characters?  The  copy¬ 
less  ads  carried  no  signature 
cuts  or  identification  except  the  | 
name  of  the  person  in  the  photo.  : 
Turn  to  page  19  of  this  issue,  : 
and  you’ll  see  how  the  San  i 
Franeiseo  Clironiele  has  wrapped 
up  the  whole  series.  Very  clever. 
And  now  you  know. 

♦  *  * 

CONTEST — Don’t  forget  to  j 
send  your  entries  for  E&P’s  28th 
annual  Newspaper  Promotion 
Contest.  Send  entries  c/o  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  2410  Polk  Ave., 
Houston  1,  Texas. 

YOUR  BEST  BUY ! 

k/N  AMERICAN 
^FLAG  KITS!  1 


■ 


DON'T  MISS  THIS  PROVEN  PUBLIC 
SERVICE.  OFFER  YOUR  READERS 
THE  FINEST  VALUE  ANYWHERE! 

•  8'  aluminum  pole  with  step-on 
bracket  for  ground  insertion, 
plus  aluminum  wall  bracket. 

•  50-star  sewn  flag,  3'  x  5'. 

•  Ball  top  and  halyard. 

•  Slim  3'  mailable  display  box. 


Writu  •  Win  •  Phone  Collect 

AMERICAN  FLAG  KIT  MFC.  CO. 
1401  W.  Webster  Chicago  14,  III. 
Phone:  549-4730 


who  arc  usually  on  the 
go  every  business  day  from  10  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  A  seat  on  the  stock  exchange 
means  membership  in  that  stcK-k  ex¬ 
change.  It  entitles  the  owner  to  do 
business  with  other  members  at  the  ex¬ 
change,  which  is  simply  a  market  place 
for  the  trading  of  seenrities.  The  ex¬ 
change  does  not  own  the  securities 
traded,  nor  does  it  make  or  lose  money 
when  seeiirity  prices  rise  or  fall. 

The  nation’s  largest  securities  market 
is  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which 
was  founded  in  1792  in  downtown  New 
York  “to  maintain  high  standards  of 
commercial  honor  and  integrity  among 
members;  and  to  promote  and  inculcate 
just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade 
and  business.”  There  are  1366  Exchange 
memberships,  nearly  1100  of  which  are 
held  in  the  n;imcs  of  partners  or  stock¬ 
holders  of  member  firms  and  the  rest  by 
individual  members.  Member  firms  are 
mostly  brokerage  houses  whose  floor  brok¬ 
ers  buy  ;ind  sell  securities  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  investors  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  four  other  kinds  of  mem¬ 
bers,  too.  About  175  of  them  are  the 
so-called  $2  brokers  who  transact  busi¬ 
ness  for  brokerage  houses  when  their 
own  floor  brokers  have  more  business 
than  they  can  handle.  The  $2  broker 
got  his  name  in  the  days  when  that  was 
the  fee  he  received  for  every  order  he 
executed.  Now  he  is  compensated  on  a 
sliding  scale,  but  his  original  name  still 
sticks.  About  30  scats  are  owned  by  floor 
traders,  who  buy  and  sell  stocks  prima- 
ril>'  for  themselves.  Other  memberships 
are  owned  by  brokers  who  act  for  the 
odd-lot  houses,  executing  the  public’s 
orders  to  buy  and  sell  quantities  of  1 
to  99  shares  out  of  the  odd-lot  houses’ 
own  inventories  of  .stocks. 

About  350  Exchange  memberships 
are  owned  by  specialists,  who  serve  the 
double  function  of  executing  orders  in 
st(Kks  in  which  they  act  as  specialists 


him  for  e.xecution  at  the  price  specified. 
Maintaining  a  fair  and  orderly  market 
means  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  buy 
or  sell  for  his  own  account  when  there 
are  no  public  buyers  or  sellers  in  the 
st(K-k  at  reasonable  prices  in  relation  to 
the  previous  sale. 

How  does  one  go  about  acquiring  a 
seat  on  the  New  York  StcK'k  Exchange? 
F'irst  of  all,  a  prospective  member  must 
arrange  to  buy  a  seat  from  a  member 
who  is  willing  to  .sell.  The  price  is  likely 
to  depend  largely  on  business  conditions 
and  the  volume  of  trading  on  the  E.\- 
change.  In  1929,  the  price  of  a  seat 
went  as  high  as  8625,000.  In  1942,  it 
was  down  to  $17,000.  Currently,  the 
figure  is  around  $150,000.  After  making 
arrangements  to  buy  a  seat  from  a  mem¬ 
ber,  the  prospective  member  must  be 
approved  as  a  member,  which  means 
that  his  character,  experience,  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  financial  reliability  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  Exchange’s  Board  of 
Governors.  The  Board  consists  of  29  Ex¬ 
change  members  or  allied  members  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  three  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  public  who  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  securities  business, 
and  the  president  of  the  Exchange. 

Member  firms  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  (of  which  Merrill  Lynch  is 
one )  are  required  to  meet  certain  stand¬ 
ards  and  follow  certain  rules.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  they  must  have  adequate  capital, 
supply  financial  statements  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  submit  periodic  reports  to  the 
Exchange  on  such  subjects  as  margin 
accounts  and  activity  in  certain  stocks, 
and  permit  a  .surpri.se  audit  of  their 
books  by  an  independent  public  account¬ 
ant  at  least  once  a  year.  These  require¬ 
ments  are  all  part  of  the  Exchange’s 
stringent  self-policing  procedures,  which 
are  designed  for  the  protection  of  buyers 
and  sellers  of  securities. 

Ne.\t  Week:  What  Is  a  Listed  Stock? 
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Photography 

{Continued  from  page  45) 


wouldn’t  care  if  you  put  a  two- 
by-four  over  the  basket.” 

Kansas  State  University 
players  told  Rich  that  they  had 
never  lost  a  game  with  the 
camera  up  on  the  boards  and 
could  he  leave  it  up  there  for 
the  rest  of  the  season? 

The  same  week  the  backboard 
shot  was  taken,  Pill  Snead, 
another  Capital-Journal  photog¬ 
rapher,  took  an  outstanding  shot 
using  conventional  methods.  He 
came  up  with  an  excellent  study 
of  Cincinnati  Coach  Ed  Jucker 
while  Jucker’s  team  was  losing 
its  first  game  of  the  season  to 
Wichita  (see  cut  on  page  45). 
The  Jucker  picture  got  excellent 
play  on  the  Associate<l  Press 
wire 

These  two  basketball  shots 
point  up  the  variety  Capital- 
Journal  photographers  get  into 
their  sports  shots. 

Rich  explained  why:  “We  use 
as  many  oflT-the-court  pictures 
as  action  pictures  of  the  game 
itself,  believing  that  many  of  the 
real  story-telling  pictures  hap¬ 
pen  elsewhere.  This  is  a  matter 
of  regular  procedure  for  our 
photographers  when  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  would  best  mirror  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  game.” 

*  «  * 

F  STOPS 

Ralph  Santos,  tv  newsreel 
cameraman  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  White  House 
News  Photographers  Association 
for  1963. 

*  *  « 

Ed  Schultz,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  photographer, 
recently  put  on  a  fur  hat  which 
his  wife  had  given  him  as  a  gift 
and  stood  on  a  main  street  corner 
reading  a  newspaper.  Sid  Brown, 
chief  photographer,  took  tele¬ 
photo  lens  shots  of  passersby 
glancing  curiously  and  giggling 
at  Ed’s  hat.  The  Gazette  ran 
the  candids  as  a  picture  story. 

«  *  * 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 

Photographer  Freddy  Meyer 

recently  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  a  performance  to 
take  some  pictures  for  Time 
magazine.  Conductor  Eugene 
Ormandy  gave  the  photographer 
permission  to  sit  in,  dressed  like 
the  musicians  (white  tie  and 
tails). 

*  *  * 

Howard  E.  Smith  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette's  photographic  depart¬ 
ment.  Born  and  reared  in  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  served  in  the 
Army  from  1942  to  1946,  the 
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last  year  in  India  with  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Ser\nces.  He  joined 
the  Telegram  and  Gazette  as  a 
photographer  in  1947. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Riverton  Daily  Ranger 
won  the  “Best  Picture  of  the 
Year  Award  for  1962”  during 
the  Wyoming  Press  association’s 
annual  meeting. 

“Scourge  of  Fire  Fighters” 
won  the  title  of  “The  Wyoming 
Newspicture  of  the  Year,”  from 
85  entries  by  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

• 

Satellite,  Cable 
Used  by  AP  in 
Photo  Experiment 

The  Associate  Press  combined 
its  transatlantic  photo  cable  cir¬ 
cuit  with  the  satellite  Relay  I 
in  the  experimental  transmis¬ 
sion  of  a  news  picture  to  three 
European  capitals  and  then  back 
to  New  York  on  March  8. 

The  picture  received  in  Rome, 
Paris  and  London  was  the  first 
simultaneous  photo  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  three  points  abroad 
via  the  satellite  and  the  first 
Relay  I  photo  transmission  to 
Italy. 

Arnold  Fehse,  AP  Wirephoto 
technical  supendsor  in  New 
York,  said  the  experiment  had 
been  a  success. 

Transmission  time  was  11 
minutes  and  the  incoming  sig¬ 
nal — relayed  back  by  the  A  P’s 
London  bureau — was  received 
just  a  dozen  feet  from  the  send¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  AP  Building 
at  Rockefeller  Center. 

The  picture  was  of  Mrs.  Betty 
Miller  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
who  was  planning  a  solo  flight 
to  Sydney,  Australia,  to  deliver 
an  airplane  to  its  owner.  The 
picture  traveled  from  the  AP  to 
the  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Federal  Laboratories 
at  Nutley,  N.  J.,  where  it  was 
beamed  to  the  satellite  4,000 
miles  above  the  earth  in  its 
657th  orbit.  There  it  was  re¬ 
transmitted  to  the  three  Euro¬ 
pean  points. 

The  Relay  I  experiment  was 
in  cooperation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  The  .satellite, 
built  by  the  Radio  Cori)oration 
of  America,  was  launched  last 
Dec.  13. 

20-Page  Auto  Section 

Salt  Lake  City 

An  open  house  by  Utah  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association  mem¬ 
bers  here  was  headed  in  a 
20-page  Deseret  News  section. 
Covers  were  in  color. 


Ted  Kennedy 
Apologizes  to 
Photographei 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  President’s  youngest 
brother,  U.  S.  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  has  apolo¬ 
gized  to  Philip  N.  Lawson,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Vermont  Sun¬ 
day  News  here,  for  snatching 
his  camera  and  destroying  the 
film  at  the  Stowe  ski  area  Feb. 
23. 

Mr.  Lawson,  who  annoyed 
Senator  Kennedy  when  he  pho¬ 
tographed  him  outside  a  cock¬ 
tail  lounge  at  a  ski  lodge,  said 
he  accepted  the  apology,  but  ex¬ 
pected  the  Senator  to  pay  the 
cost  of  repairing  his  camera  and 
carrying  case. 

The  apology  had  been  de¬ 
manded  by  Mr.  Lawson’s  attor¬ 
ney,  F.  Ray  Keyser  of  Chelsea, 
former  governor  of  Vermont, 
after  the  Stowe  incident  had  re¬ 
ceived  nationwide  publicity. 

•Story  Verified 

Following  the  apolog>%  Wil¬ 
liam  Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Sunday  News,  as  well  as 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader,  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News  and  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Journal,  said: 

“When  the  reports  of  this 
episode  first  appeared  some 
mysterious  ‘spokesmen’  for  Sen¬ 
ator  Kennedy  tried  to  make  it 
seem  that  it  never  really  hap¬ 
pened.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
truthfulness  of  Philip  N.  Law- 
son  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
Vermont  Sunday  News  verified 
by  the  Senator’s  formal  apol¬ 
ogy.” 

Senator  Kennedy’s  letter 
read: 

“I  ragret  very  much  that  my 
visit  last  month  to  Stow'e,  Vt., 
a  spot  which  for  me  has  held 
only  pleasant  memories  for 
many  years,  unfortunately  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  occasion  results 
which  were  unpleasant  both  to 
you  and  to  me. 

“My  wife  and  I  had  been 
looking  foi-ward  to  that  week¬ 
end  for  some  time.  We  hoped 
it  would  provide  us  w’ith  the 
opportunity  enjoyed  by  so  many 
in  that  area  to  have  some  real 
privacy  and  a  few  days  of  com¬ 
plete  relaxation  with  family  and 
friends.  I  know  that  you  did  not 
intend  to  intrude  upon  that  plan 
and  I  hope  you  will  understand 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  had  no 
intention  of  causing  you  any 
personal  inconvenience  or  em¬ 
barrassment. 

“Having  long  been  indebted 
to  our  Vermont  neighbors  for 


their  warm  hospitality  and  for 
their  willingness  to  respect  the 
privacy  of  all  of  their  guests, 
my  wife  and  I  are  timly  sorry 
about  last  month’s  mi.sunder- 
standing  and  hope  that  this  let¬ 
ter  will  ser\'e  as  a  sincere  apol- 
ogfj'  for  any  difficulty  it  may 
have  caused. 

“I  trust  that  on  our  next  visit 
to  Stowe,  you,  my  wife  and  I 
will  hav'e  an  opportunity  to  get 
together  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  and  I  deeply  ap¬ 
preciate  the  understanding  you 
have  of  the  situation  which  re¬ 
cently  arose.” 


Fund  Drive  Begun 
To  Rescue  Paper 

Montreal 

Canada’s  French-language 
press  is  rallying  to  support  of 
one  of  its  ailing  members — the 
Moncton  (New  Brunswick)  co¬ 
operative  daily  L'Evangeline. 

The  77-year  old  newspaper, 
voice  of  the  Acadians  (French- 
speaking)  in  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  needs  $150,000  to  put  it  on 
its  feet  and  make  it  a  modern 
daily  for  the  300,000  Acadians 
who  have  kept  the  paper  going 
on  a  non-profit  basis  as  “the 
sjTnbol  of  their  survival  and  the 
medium  that  keeps  their  people 
informed  about  their  progress 
and  their  problems.” 

A  committee  of  French-langu¬ 
age  publishers  and  editors  de¬ 
cided  that  with  the  $150,000  for 
new  equipment  and  re-organiza¬ 
tion,  L’Evangeline  would  be  able 
to  stay  in  business.  As  a  result 
the  association  of  French  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  Can¬ 
ada  organized  a  campaign  which 
will  run  from  March  18  to  April 
18  to  raise  that  money. 

The  Quebec  Government  gave 
a  $15,000  contribution. 

L’Evangeline,  weekly,  l>ecame 
a  daily  14  years  ago.  Its  finan¬ 
cial  situation  has  always  been 
touch  and  go.  Circulation  is 
about  10,000  daily. 

• 

Bill  Forst  to  Edit 
New  Vancouver  Daily 

Vancouv’er,  B.  C. 

Bill  Forst,  retired  executive 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  been  named  editorial 
director  of  the  proposed  Van¬ 
couver  Times,  according  to  W. 
Val.  Warren,  publisher. 

The  third  Vancouver  news¬ 
paper,  and  second  evening  paper, 
will  not  be  published  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Warren 
said.  Originally  he  planned  to 
start  it  in  August. 

Mr.  Warren  said  printing 
equipment  has  been  ordered  in 
Europe. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
AWARDS 


S<g,3«S 


Sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 


For  28  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 

A  total  of  18  first  prizes  and  36  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  A  new  classification  for 
Circulation  Carrier  Promotion  has  been  added  to 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  29,  1963 

public  the  1962  competition.  A  $10  entry  fee  must 
tnitted  accompany  motion  picture,  slide  or  stripfilm 
innual  entries  in  Classification  3  presentations. 


entries  in  Classification  3  presentations. 

The  competition  for  the  best  newspaper  promotion 
of  1962  will  be  judged  in  Houston,  Texas,  and 
awards  will  be  presented  at  the  NNPA  Convention 
at  the  Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas,  May  5-8 

Special  note:  All  entries  must  be  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  Houston  in  time  for  judging  April  1, 
No  deadline  extensions  can  be  granted.  Keep 
entries  simple  and  unadorned  with  minimum 
of  decoration. 


-COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two  Merit 
Award  Certificates  will  be  presented 
to  newspapers  with  over- 1 00,000  cir¬ 
culation,  and  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lation  under- 1 00,000  in  the  following 
categories: 

1.  Notional  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion — Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con- 
<ist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements,  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1962,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
fion— Direct  Moil.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1962. 

3.  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
Won—Presentotions.  Entries  to  con- 
x'if  of  a  single  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
general  presentation,  or  for  a  single 
classification  or  account.  (A  $10  entry 


fee  must  accompany  movie,  stripfilm 
or  slide  presentations.) 

4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1962  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  including  ads,  direct 
mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion— Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1962,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

6.  Circulation  Promotion— Entries 
to  consist  of  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  obtain  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  any  or  all  media,  directed  to 
the  newspaper  reader  or  prospective 
readers. 

7.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 
—Entries  to  consist  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  activities  directed  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper's  carrier  and  internal 
sales  organization. 

8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 

Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 


gle  public  relations  activity  sponsored 
by  a  newspaper  during  1962.  Submit 
in  scrapbook  form. 

9.  Research-Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1962. 


GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1962. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 


classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir¬ 
culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  All  entries  must 
be  labeled. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disqualified. 
Entries  are  to  be  submitted  addressed 
as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  &  Publisher 
Promotion  Contest,  c/o  Houston  Post, 
2410  Polk  Ave.,  Houston  I,  Texas. 
Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  NNPA  Convention. 
Award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1963. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Entries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  Houston  no  later  than  March 
29.  1963. 


^Horseshoe  Desk’  Gone;  All’s  Square  Under  Sun 


BEFORE:  For  some  thirty  years, 
copyreaders  on  The  Evening  Sun 
of  Baltimore  ground  out  headlines 
on  this  traditional  horseshoe¬ 
shaped  copy  desk  .  .  .  similiar  to 
desks  on  The  Sun  and  its  sports  de¬ 
partment.  Then  came  new  furniture 
in  the  news  departments  and  .  .  . 


First  N.Y.  State 
Citations  Given 


AFTER:  This  group  of  linked  rec¬ 
tangular  desks  adds  one  seat  for 
copyreaders. 


The  New  York  State  Publish- 
ers  Association  has  presented 
its  first  annual  awards  for  Ex- 
cellence  in  three  categories  and 
three  circulation  groups. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union 
was  cited  for  news  coverage  and 
public  service  in  its  division 
(over-60,000).  Garden 

City,  L.I.,  was  awarded  the  edi- 
page  plaque. 

In  the  medium  circulation 
^oup,  the  editorial  page  award 
went  to  the  Utica  Observer- 
,  !  Dispatch,  with  mention  to  the 

Middletown  Times  -  Herald - 
Record. 

The  Middletown  paper  won 
the  plaque  for  news  coverage 
•  I  and  presentation,  with  mention 
‘  Albany  Knickerbocker 

„  News,  The  White  Plains  Re- 
porter-Dispatch  received  the 
plaque  for  community  service. 

The  Rome  Sentinel  took  edi- 
torial  page  and  news  coverage 
awards  in  the  under-25,000 
the  community  service 
award  going  to  the  Geneva 
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Rob<’rt  Linii  Dies; 
ManauiiiK  Editor 

Cincinnati 
Rolx'i  t  A.  Linn,  58,  mana^in^ 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  & 
Times-Star,  died  March  11.  He 
had  undergone  surgery  two 
weeks  previously. 

His  widow,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

Mr.  Linn  was  bom  in  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  and  started  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Wheeling  News, 
later  l>ecoming  its  city  editor. 
He  worked  for  the  Akron  Times- 
Press,  then  the  Cincinnati  Post 
as  city  editor  and  managing  edi- 
;  tor. 

As  a  former  makeup  editor, 
he  never  listened  patiently  to 
explanations  of  why  a  story 
failed  to  make  the  paper.  His 
favorite  challenge  was:  “Ex¬ 
plain  it  to  the  reader.” 

A  story  of  which  he  was 
proudest  happened  in  Akron. 
He  came  upon  a  friend  who  had 
a  clock  in  which  a  spider  was 
trying  to  spin  a  web,  but  every 
time  the  spider  had  the  web  al¬ 
most  finished  the  moving  hands 
would  wreck  it.  Mr.  Linn  hired 
a  photographer,  and  every  day 
for  weeks  readers  follow^  the 
battle  l)etween  the  spider  and 
the  moving  hands. 

*  *  * 

Billy  Hon,  73,  newspaper 
cartoonist  and  comic  strip 

(“Troubles  of  Twins”)  artist, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  the  old  San  Francisco  Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  old  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News;  March  9. 

*  *  * 

Perdita  Huston  Evans,  60, 
associated  with  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Evening  Journal,  P  or  Hand 
(Me.)  Evening  Express,  North 
Shore  Breeze,  a  society  publica¬ 
tion;  March  6. 

*  !¥  m 

Bertram  P.  Mullaney,  59, 
assistant  foreman,  composing 
room,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Traveler;  March  10. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Heck,  32,  former 
religious  editor  and  columnist, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald, 
education  writer,  P  or  Hand 
(Ore.)  Journal;  March  5. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Kelly  Jr.,  57,  for¬ 
mer  reporter,  sports  editor,  city 
editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
Sunday  editor,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch;  March  9. 

* 

Clarence  Teggatz,  55,  former 
reporter,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
police  reporter  for  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  1942-1962; 
March  6. 

«  *  « 

Irving  J.  Daley,  76,  former 
manager  and  editor,  Stillwater 
(Minn.)  News,  sports  writer 
and  advertising  man  for  19 
years,  StillwaterGazette;  Mar. 6. 


Elx'Editor  Dies  in  Fire 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Donald  Flesher,  51,  and  his 
wife,  Mildred,  49,  died  in  a  fire 
in  their  home  here  March  9. 
Mr.  Flesher  was  a  former  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor,  associate  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal.  He  was  chief 
^itorial  writer,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  before  be¬ 
coming  director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  for  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Works  two  years  ago. 
• 

For  CAty  Beautiful 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Maggie  Savoy,  women’s  page 
editor,  Arizona  Republic, 
sparked  a  Phoenix  beautification 
campaign  which  led  to  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Valley  Beautiful  Citi¬ 
zens  Council. 


Lorain  Jonmal’s 
License  Approved 

Washington 
A  hearing  examiner  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  recommended  the 
renewal  of  licenses  to  Sanford 
Schafitz  for  WWIZ  at  Lorain, 
Ohio,  and  WFAR  at  Farrell,  Pa. 

The  examiner,  Chester  F. 
Naumwicz  Jr.,  also  favored 
approval  of  the  transfer  of  con¬ 
trol  of  WWIZ  to  the  Lorain 
Journal  Co.  He  found  that  the 
Journal  Co.  was  a  minority 
stockholder  in  the  station  and 
no  misrepresentations  had  been 
made  to  the  Commission  on  the 
agreement  to  transfer  control. 

The  Commission’s  Broadcast 
Bureau  had  opposed  the  licenses 
for  the  two  radio  stations  on  the 
ground  that  neither  Mr.  Schafitz 


nor  Harry  Horvitz,  president  of 
the  Journal,  lacked  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  Journal  Co.  was  found 
guilty  of  anti-trust  law  viola¬ 
tions  .several  years  ago. 

• 

World’s  Fair  Ball 

The  theme  for  this  year’s 
party  of  the  Advertising  Wom¬ 
en  of  New  York  Foundation  will 
be  the  World’s  Fair  Ball,  March 
29,  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  It  will  be  an  advance 
salute  to  the  1964  World’s  Fair. 
Proceeds  will  go  to  the  club’s 
educational  program. 

• 

Milwaukee  Almanac 

Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  SentineVs  1963 
Wisconsin  Almanac  is  a  40-page 
compilation  of  facts  and  figures 
on  Wisconsin. 
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THItlWHITEDSPACEi  _ 
IS  COSTING  YOU  MONEY 

So  is  tliis. 

And  this! 


VVe  have  nothing  against  white  space 
in  display  advertising.  Certainly  its 
adroit  use  adds  rather  than  detracts 
from  the  effectiveness  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  doesn’t  cost — it  pays. 

*But  the  white  space  represented  by 
quads  in  word  spacing  and  by  leads  or 
slugs  in  line  spacing,  when-  composed 
for  body  copy  or  straight  matter,  is 
something  else  again.  So  is  the  white 
space  required  by  shoulders. 

Every  bit  of  that  white  space  is  costing 
you  money.  Big  money. 


Unless  you’re  using  Photon  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment,  of  course. 
With  Photon,  quads,  leads,  slugs  and 
shoulders  cost  you  nothing.  Abso¬ 
lutely.  That’s  because  copy  is  pro¬ 
duced  directly  to  film  or  photographic 
paper.  The  profit-eating  white  space 
represented  by  metal  just  doesn’t 
exist. 

That’s  one  big  advantage  of  Photon 
equipment.  There  are  scores  of  others. 
Write  for  the  complete  story.  Photon, 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass. 


PHOTON 


■  ■  ■  newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 
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SYNDICATES 

Hundreds  Are  Helped 
By  Molly  Mayfield 


Every  moming  for  nearly  21 
years  (since  April  13,  1942) 
Mrs.  Molly  Mayfield’s  personal 
advice  column  has  occupied  a 
regular  and  prominent  place  in 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  and  for  the  last  11 
years  the  column  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  scores  of  other  news¬ 
papers  by  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Many  readers  who  write 
“Dear  Mrs.  Mayfield’’  do  not 
know  she  really  is  Mrs.  Frances 
Foster,  wife  of  Jack  Foster, 
longtime  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  They  know  her 
as  a  wise  and  understanding 
friend,  Molly  Mayfield,  or  sim¬ 
ply  “M.M.” 

John  Gunther,  in  his  book, 
“Inside  USA,’’  described  the 
Molly  Mayfield  column  as  the 
most  original  advice-to-the-love- 
lom  column  in  America. 

Intent  Reader 

A  petite  woman  with  lively 
dark  eyes,  a  casual  pony  tail 
hair-do,  and  a  figure  that  belies 
her  frank  admission  that  she  is 
“fortyish,”  sits  at  her  desk  be¬ 
fore  a  mountainous  pile  of  mail. 
A  Siamese  cat,  perched  atop  the 
bookshelves,  stares  at  her  with 
unblinking  violet  eyes  as  she 
slits  the  envelopes. 

Intently  she  reads  each  letter 
—  the  hurried  scrawl  of  a  har¬ 
ried  housewife,  the  flawless  typ¬ 
ing  of  a  troubled  stenographer. 


the  faltering  handwriting  of  an 
aged  grandparent,  the  careless 
scribble  of  an  anguished  teen¬ 
ager  —  every  one  a  tale  of  per¬ 
plexity,  confusion  or  tragedy  too 
great  to  be  borne  alone. 

With  the  deftness  of  long  ex¬ 
perience,  she  sorts  the  letters 
into  individual  stacks,  each  con¬ 
taining  enough  interestingly 
varied  problems  to  become  a 
column.  Now,  turning  to  the 
first  stack,  she  rearranges  its 
letters  in  their  most  effective 
order,  copies  the  first  one  on  the 
paper  in  her  typewriter,  and  — 
after  a  thoughtful  pause  that 
may  be  long  or  short,  depending 
upon  the  gravity  of  the  now- 
thrice-read  problem  —  starts 
typing  one  of  the  briskly  read¬ 
able,  kindly,  understandingly 
sympathetic  and  sensible  an¬ 
swers  that  have  won  her  wide¬ 
spread  readership. 

Heavy  ReNpon»iibilily 

To  many  of  those  who  write 
to  her,  she  is  primarily  a  con¬ 
fessional  and  a  counselor,  and 
she  does  not  take  that  respon¬ 
sibility  lightly.  “When  a 
stranger  bares  his  innermost 
conflicts  to  me,  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  give  him  the  ver>’^  best  ad¬ 
vice  I  can,’’  she  says.  “My  deep¬ 
est  regret  is  that  there  are  times 
when  my  best  is  inadequate  to 
the  problem.” 

She  is  more  than  a  counselor. 
She  is  a  Madame  Cupid  who 


Molly  Mayfield  (Mrs.  Jack  Foster) 


has  brought  together  hundreds 
of  couples,  from  all  over  the 
world,  in  happy  marriage. 

She  is  an  angel  of  hope  who 
sends  heartwarming  showers  of 
greetings  to  the  l)edridden  and 
crippled. 

She  is  a  writer  who  tells  in 
capsule  form  the  true  stories  of 
life  as  it  is  actually  being  lived 
today. 

She  is  a  helping  hand  who, 
through  her  column,  has  made 
possible  the  founding  of  a  li¬ 
brary  in  a  remote  mountain 
town,  the  building  of  a  medical 
clinic  in  a  valley  community,  the 
foiination  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
in  the  slums  of  Rome. 

Helping  Hands 

Through  her,  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  have  performed  hundreds  of 
kindly  acts,  such  as  providing 
plastic  surgery  for  a  girl  whose 
face  was  burned  in  a  fire  that 
destroyed  her  home;  helping  a 
man  who  had  been  illegally  im¬ 
prisoned  for  six  years  to  set  up 
in  business  on  his  own;  sending 
a  sewing-machine  to  a  lad  whose 
right  arm  had  been  amputated, 
enabling  him  to  earn  his  living 
j  as  a  leather- worker;  giving  a 
long-dreamed-of  guitar  to  a 
!  Sioux  Indian  dying  from  tu- 
I  berculosis;  providing  saving 
I  cancer-surgery  for  a  woman 
i  whose  husband  had  lost  both 
legs. 

In  1959,  because  the  volume 
of  these  charitable  services  had 
grown  so  great,  she  became 
I  president  of  the  Molly  Mayfield 
i  Foundation,  a  non-profit  organi- 
1  zation  with  a  board  of  directors 
i  of  prominent  Denver  business- 
j  men,  which  now  carries  on  the 
good  work  more  completely,  and 
to  a  greater  number  of  the  sick 
'  and  needy,  than  she  could  alone. 
And  so,  she  had  to  end  the 
anonymity  of  the  pen-name 
i  Molly  Mayfield,  and  let  the 
world  know  her  true  identity. 

An  able  reporter  who  had 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Seat- 
'  tie.  New  York  and  Washington 
prior  to  her  marriage  in  1938, 


she  became  Molly  Mayfield  in 
1942,  when  the  nation  was  in 
the  depths  of  war.  As  the  wife 
of  a  newspaper  editor,  she  was 
busy  with  the  various  Red  Cross  * 
and  War  Bonds  committees  and 
drives,  but  like  so  many  other 
women  she  felt  she  wasn’t  doing 
enough. 

“I’m  a  newspaperwoman,  and 
I  ought  to  l)e  more  useful  than 
I  am,”  she  told  her  hu.^band. 

“I  know  I  can’t  be  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  but  there  must  be  ^ 

something  I  can  do.”  j 

How  It  Regan 

He  picked  up  a  handful  of 
letters,  addressed  “To  the  Edi¬ 
tor,”  that  he’d  been  wondering  ' 
how  to  answer.  “Problem  letters.  i 
We’re  getting  more  and  more  of  j 
them  lately,”  he  said.  “The  i 

country  is  in  the  biggest  emo-  * 
tional  turmoil  in  its  history. 
Wives  are  having  to  manage 
the  household  without  their  i 

soldier-husbands,  children  are 
being  born  who  may  never  see 
their  fathers,  young  brides  are 
becoming  widows  without  ever 
having  known  what  marriage 
really  is. 

“Why  don’t  you  start  an  ad¬ 
vice  column,  recording  this  tur¬ 
moil?  It  ought  to  help  a  lot  of 
people,  just  to  know  that  others 
are  going  through  the  same 
troubles  they  are  —  or  even 
worse  ones.” 

Mail  Increases 

Frances  Foster  expected  that  | 

Molly  Mayfield’s  usefulness  to  j 

the  public  would  diminish  after  ■ 

the  war  ended.  To  her  surprise,  | 

just  the  reverse  happened.  Her  j 

mail  steadily  increased,  and  so  j 

did  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  I 

problems  it  recounted.  Quite  ^ 

obviously,  the  readjustment  to 
civilian  life  was,  for  many,  more 
difficult  than  wartime  hardships. 
And  in  1952  the  “Dear  Mrs. 
Mayfield”  column  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  had  attracted 
such  a  widespread  following 
that  it  was  syndicated  to  papers 
all  over  the  United  States  by  ^ 
United  Features. 

Jack  Foster,  the  proud  hus¬ 
band,  said  the  perils  of  living 
with  Molly  Mayfield  have  in¬ 
cluded  dancing  lessons,  moun¬ 
tain  climbing  and  deep  sea  div¬ 
ing  with  snorkels  off  Capri. 

“Living  with  Molly  Mayfield 
is  like  living  in  the  eye  of  a 
hurricane,”  he  ruefully  re¬ 
marked.  “You  are  never  sure 
where  you’re  going,  but  you 
know  you  ain’t  standing  still. 
Such  vitality,  variety  of  inter¬ 
ests,  and  tireless  devotion  to 
stirring  up  other  people  are,  I 
suppose,  the  qualities  that  have 
made  her  a  popular  columnist. 
She’s  popular  with  me,  too.  I 
sure  would  miss  all  those  un¬ 
common  common  interests.” 


LO  VE-molres  mail  go  round! 

DORIS  BLAKE  —  One  of  America's  most  famous  authorities, 
Doris  Blake,  in  her  column  "Speaking  of  Love"  gives  heart-to-heart 
answers  on  love,  marriage,  and  the  family.  Her  long  experience 
includes  many  thousands  of  personal  and  written  contacts  with  all 
kinds  of  people  and  all  types  of  problems. ..  and  her  column  is 
favorably  read  by  millions.  Seven  days  a  week. 

LETTERS  TO  LOUISE  by  Louise  Hutchinson  takes  love 
seriously — but  gives  sprightly  answers  to  letters  on  such  subjects 
as  girl-shy  guys,  when  not  to  fan  an  old  flame,  de-icing  of 
mothers-in-law,  glamour  pusses,  faded  butterflies,  and  baby  sitters 
who  take  a  wee  drink.  Witty,  clever,  conversational,  sophisticated, 
with  a  light  touch  but  sound  advice,  her  columns  are  chatty,  full 
of  nourishment,  and  fun  to  read.  Six  days  a  week. 

Both  columns  fill  newspaper  mailbags!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

ChUago  Tribune^Mew  York  Newt 

SynattaiOf  fnc*  rnbuno  Towt,  OtUago 
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CUll  UK  K  FUBLlSHbK  for  March 


of  the  San  Diego  Union. 

Robert  W,  Richards,  veteran 
Washin}?ton  bureau  chief  for 
the  Copley  Newspapers,  died 
Feb.  11. 

“The  Washin^on  Bureau  now 
is  being  brought  into  closer 
relationship  with  our  bureau 
chiefs  and  correspondents 
throughout  the  world,”  said 
James  S.  Copley,  CNS  chairman. 

Mr.  McHugh  was  a  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
an  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
before  joining  Copley  News 
Sendee  in  1960.  He  also  worked 
for  newspapers  in  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  He  served  in 
the  army  in  North  Africa  and 
Europe  for  three  years  in  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  Pinkerman  joined  the 
San  Diego  Union  in  1956  after 
experience  with  newspapers  in 
Bridgeport  and  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  served  in  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War  and  is  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Army  Reserve.  He 
recently  complete  a  reporting 
tour  of  Alaska  defense  installa¬ 
tions  for  Copley  News  Service. 

Mr.  Nofziger  joined  the  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service  Washington 
Bureau  in  1958.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Review. 


The  new  adventure  strip, 
“Dan  Flagg,”  by  Don  Sherwood, 
is  being  sold  in  every  major  city 
from  coast  to  coast,  according 
to  officials  of  the  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

The  strip,  which  begins  April 
22,  deals  with  a  hero  of  the 

U.  S.  Marine  Corps  (E&P, 
March  9,  page  63).  Among  the 
large  newspapers  which  already 
have  signed  for  the  strip  are 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
many  others. 

“Not  until  I  read  ‘Dan  Flagg* 
did  I  realize  that  McNaught  was 
about  to  syndicate  a  continuity 
comic  strip  with  the  best  story 
I  had  ever  read  in  a  daily  or 
Sunday  feature,”  said  Charles 

V.  McAdam  Jr.,  vicepresident  of 
the  McNaught  Syndicate.’  “I 
might  also  say  the  art  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  unsurpassed. 

“Proving  our  judgment  was 
correct,  we  have  in  barely  three 
weeks  sold  more  newspapers 
than  any  new  feature  we  have 
ever  introduced,”  Mr.  McAdam 
continued.  “I  also  predict  that 
‘Dan  Flagg’  will  be  the  best  read 
and  most  widely  sold  adventure 
strip  within  a  very  short  time.” 


New  Medical 
Column  By 
Dr.  Galen 


“Doctor  Meets  Patient,”  a 
new  medical  column  begun 
March  10  by  Chronicle  Features 
Syndicate  of  San  Francisco 
actually  was  sold  in  New  York 
during  the  newspaper  strike. 

The  New  York  Post  bought 
the  feature,  which  had  b€«n 
tested  in  the  interim  New  York 
Standard.  Joseph  Rabinovich, 
Post  assistant  managing  editor  i 
for  features,  had  seen  the  test  I 
columns  in  the  Standard  and 
phoned  Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  syndi¬ 
cate  editor,  March  7  in  San 
Francisco  to  order  it. 

The  feature  is  written  by  Dr. 
Levi  Galen,  one  of  the  new  syn¬ 
dicated  medical  columnists  who 
also  is  a  practicing  physician.  ' 
Dr.  Galen  answered  hundreds 
of  letters  that  readers  of  his  , 
column  in  the  Standard  sent  to 
him,  Mr.  Riblet  said.  ! 

The  Post  will  start  publica-  J 
tion  of  Dr.  Galen’s  three-times-  | 
a-week  column  the  week  of  ; 
March  17. 

• 

— A  beautiful  post  card  mailed 
in  Japan  brings  news  that 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion’s  colorful  adventure  page, 
“Kevin  the  Bold,”  will  be  set  in 
exotic,  exciting  Japan  of  the 
16th  Century  with  towering 
castles,  proud  sumurai  and  love¬ 
ly  maidens. 

• 

— ^The  Toronto  Telegram  News  j 
Service  is  providing  a  special  > 
wire  service  to  the  New  York  i 
Standard,  interim  morning  tab¬ 
loid  being  published  during  the  j 
New  York  newspaper  strike. 


CONTRACT  SIGNED— Don  Sher¬ 
wood  (seated)  creator  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  "Dan  Flagg,"  and 
Charles  V.  McAdam  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate,  unite  to  bring  the  new  ad¬ 
venture  strip  to  the  public,  start¬ 
ing  April  22. 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILUAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN' SLATS  O/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI'L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
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Anderson  Sees  Growth 
In  Newspaper  Readers 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Newspaper  growth  potential 
for  the  next  15  years  is  one  of 
almost  fantastic  proportions, 
Harold  H.  Anderson,  president 
of  the  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  Chicago,  told  the 
Newspaper  Comics  Council  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  Wednes¬ 
day. 

“With  the  continuing  popu¬ 
lation  explosion,  newspapers 
are  assured  of  a  circulation 
growth  of  from  60,000,000  now 
to  90,000,000  or  100,000,000,” 
predicted  Mr.  Anderson  with 
firm  confidence.  “The  great  edu¬ 
cation  explosion  also  taking 
place  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
content  of  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Anderson  quoted  statis¬ 
tics  showing  that  high  school 
attendance  is  expected  to  reach 
104,000,000  (up  190%)  by  1980. 

Great  Growth 

“Newspapers  will  experience 
the  greatest  possible  growth 
and  will  have  increasingly  in¬ 
telligent  readers,”  declared  Mr. 
Anderson.  “They  have  no  need 
to  be  in  fear  and  trembling  over 
synthetic  statistics  claimed  by 
television.  Incidentally  ‘Red’ 
Motley  of  Parade  magazine  de¬ 
serves  a  newspaper  Oscar  for 
taking  the  wraps  off  false  tv 
claims  in  a  series  of  Parade 
ads.” 

Mr.  Anderson  quoted  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  story  on  March 
8  headed  “40  Nighttime  Shows 
Destined  for  tv  Ax”  to  show 
that  television’s  most  popular 
shows  last  only  39  weeks  while 
David  Lawrence  has  been  a  col¬ 
umnist  50  years,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  32  years.  Drew  Pearson 
30  years  and  “Little  Orphan 
Annie”  has  appeared  for  38 
years. 

“Newspapers  have  the  ac¬ 
cumulative  promotional  value  of 
39  years  —  not  weeks,”  he 
pointed  out.  “Viewers  with 
alarm  of  tv  entertainment  must 
remember  that  75%  of  adult 
readers  polled  read  ‘Dick  Tracy’ 
and  90%  of  the  youngsters.” 

Merger  Discussed 

Mr.  Anderson  discussed  the 
recent  merger  of  the  Sun-Times 
—  Chicago  Daily  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Publishers  Syndicate  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  to  form  the  present  big 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate.  He  said  the  combined  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  staff  totals  897 
years,  takes  it  back  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  invasion. 


“The  only  justification  and 
obligation  for  our  syndicate 
operations  is  to  discover,  develop 
and  offer  the  most  talented 
artists  and  writers  obtainable 
in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad,”  he 
said.  “Talent  is  the  only  real 
asset  of  a  syndicate.” 

Belly  Laughs 

William  J.  White  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  New  York 
Daily  News,  urged  a  return  to 
broad  slapstick  humor  in  comics 
in  a  talk  on  “What  Happened 
to  the  Belly  Laugh?” 

“One  man’s  yak  is  another 
man’s  yawn,”  I'emarked  Mr. 
White.  “There  is  just  as  great  a 
need  for  broad  humor  today  as 
ever.  All  men  are  not  created 
equal  in  humor.  The  belly  laugh 
wins  two  to  one  over  sophisti¬ 
cated  comic  strips  in  polls.” 

Mr.  White  pointed  out  that 
“Beverly  Hillbillies,”  strictly 
cornball  entertainment,  led  in 
popularity  in  that  “vast  waste¬ 
land”  of  television. 

“People’s  tastes  do  not  change 
much  and  people  will  choose 
entertainment  over  education  all 
the  time,”  said  Mr.  White.  “I  do 
not  decry  the  modem  trend  in 
comics  but  I  say  it  is  being 
overdone.  Belly  laughs  are  good 
business  and  the  belly  is  nearer 
the  heart  than  the  top  of  the 
head.” 

Peters  Speaks 

Richard  Peters,  editor  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  told  how  he  was  re-sold 
completely  on  the  readership 
value  of  comics  a  few  months 
ago  when  he  revised  the  make¬ 
up  and  content  of  his  paper’s 
comics  page.  Letters  flowed  in 
from  hundreds  of  readers,  many 
of  them  prominent  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  life  of  the  city, 
indicating  that  they  follow 
strips  and  panels  daily. 

“Newspapers  have  got  to  have 
new  and  exciting  things,”  said 
Mr.  Peters.  “They  have  been 
terribly  traditional.  They,  like 
railroads,  have  gone  in  for  big 
and  monumental  buildings.  They 
must  become  different  and  carry 
excitement.” 

Mr.  Peters  said  some  broad¬ 
casters  who  read  comics  over 
the  air  during  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike  laughed  at  in¬ 
stead  of  with  the  comics.  He 
said  they  should  be  read  with 
affection  and  that  they  were  too 
valuable  for  newspapers  to 
allow  them  to  be  frittered  away. 


He  plans  a  promotion  campaign 
for  his  comics  when  the  news¬ 
paper  resumes  publication  and 
will  offer  a  new  strip. 

Mutual  Help 

Mark  Olds,  general  manager 
of  station  WINS,  said  his  sta¬ 
tion  had  Steve  Allen  read 
comics  to  live  audiences  and 
often  produced  hilarious  pro¬ 
grams.  He  said  that  in  two 
other  cities  where  he  had  worked 
on  radio  stations  that  tie-in  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with  the 
second  newspapers  and  in  each 
case  the  second  paper  became 
the  first  paper  as  a  result  of  the 
mutually  beneficial  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“There  are  non-competitive 
areas  in  which  broadcast  media 
and  print  media  can  comple¬ 
ment  each  other,”  he  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  things 
that  only  the  newspaper  can 
supply.” 

Laurence  T.  Herman,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  urged  the  accentuating 
of  the  positives  in  promotion  of 
comics  advertising.  He  showed 
in  detail  how  retail  advertisers 
over  the  country  are  using  color 
comics  on  Sunday  to  carry  their 
messages,  both  in  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  in  individual  ads. 

(xtmics  Advertising 

“The  movement  swells  in  all 
directions,”  said  Mr.  Herman. 
“Best  case  in  point  is  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  No  question  about 
it,  in  1963  the  big  job  is  being 
done  by  them.  Carrying  the 
combined  strips  of  the  two 
merged  papers,  their  comic 
vehicle  is  awesome.  Going  into 
January,  they  were  up  58  pages 
if  they  didn’t  receive  another 
order  all  year  long  —  and  that 
not  counting  interleaved  sec¬ 
tions”. 

Mr.  Herman  urged  that  local 
staffs  be  tapped  to  sell  comics 
advertising  to  supplement  the 
work  of  sales  staffs  of  Metro 
and  Puck.  He  also  urged  more 
promotion  and  more  merchan¬ 
dising  all  down  the  line. 

Harry  L.  Welker  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Standard,  told  of 
the  difficulties  of  publishing  this 
interim  paper  during  the  New 
York  strike.  Philip  W.  Porter, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council,  told  about  the 
operation  of  the  Cleveland  Re¬ 
corder,  which  is  being  published 
by  striking  unions  in  Cleveland. 

An  amusing  “chalk  talk”  was 
given  by  Mel  Lazarus,  creator 
of  “Miss  Peach”  for  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

The  Newspaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil  is  having  cartoonists  draw 
special  strips  for  display  in  New 
York  subway  trains  by  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement  with  Sylvester 


Pointkowski,  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority. 

• 

Galway’s  ‘Pat’ 
Leads  Parade 
In  Jersey  City 

Jeksejy  City,  N.  J. 

Eugene  Farrell  will  see  on 
March  17  the  culmination  of  the 
Jersey  Journal’s  participation  in 
an  event  leading  up  to  the  first 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade  here. 

Designated  Jersey  City’s  “am¬ 
bassador”  to  Ireland  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  the  Joumal’s  editor  es¬ 
corted  from  Eire  the  Dublin 
constable  who  will  lead  the 
parade. 

The  story  of  how  Constable 
Patrick  J.  Kenny  was  chosen 
for  this  honor  began  a  year  ago 
when  a  number  of  lads  felt  the 
need  for  a  parade  in  Jersey  City 
to  honor  the  saint. 

What  novel  twist  would  at¬ 
tract  wide  interest?  One  com¬ 
mittee  member  put  through  a 
telephone  call  to  Dublin  Police 
Headquarters  and  asked  to 
speak  with  any  policeman  named 
“Pat.”  The  voice  at  the  switch¬ 
board  said  he  could  fill  that  re¬ 
quest.  Name:  Patrick  J.  Kenny. 

That  started  it.  The  Jersey 
Journal  stories  generated  lots 
of  attention  and  last  month 
Mayor  Gangemi  appointed  Edi¬ 
tor  Farrell  “ambassador.”  Dub¬ 
lin  and  Galway  lord  mayors 
rolled  out  red  carpets  for  the 
editor  in  this  people-to-people 
project. 

At  Jersey  City  City  Hall  this 
week  the  mayor  presented  the 
key  to  the  city  to  Mr.  Kenny  and 
the  latter,  in  turn,  read  letters 
of  greeting  from  Lord  Mayor 
James  J.  O’Keefe  of  Dublin  and 
Lord  Mayor  Patrick  Ryan  of 
Galway. 

More  than  1,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  a  dinner  March  13  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenny. 

• 

Benton  &  Bowles 
Loses  Citrus  Account 

Benton  &  Bowles  Inc.  this 
week  lost  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  account  which  was 
spending  $1,400,000  in  news¬ 
paper  space  until  the  freeze  in 
Florida  curtailed  advertising 
activities. 

B&B,  which  has  handled  Flor¬ 
ida  Citrus  since  1955,  recently 
recommended  to  the  commission 
that  there  be  no  advertising 
between  now  and  June  30  and 
then  the  agency  “expected  a 
very  modest  amount  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.” 
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Montgomery  Papers’ 
Ownership  Changes 
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Montgomkrv,  Ala. 
Transfer  of  the  ownership  of 
the  Montffomerif  Advertiser  and 
the  Alabama  Joiirnal  to  Car- 
mage  Walls  and  others  by  R.  F. 
Hudson  Sr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Advertiser  Com¬ 
pany,  which  owned  the  two  pa¬ 
pers,  was  announced  March  8. 

No  .statement  of  the  amount 
of  money  involved  was  made. 

Mr.  Walls  made  known  that 
four  officers  of  the  former  cor¬ 
poration  would  be  retained. 

Guyton  Parks,  business  man¬ 
ager,  will  l)e  general  manager, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  new  corporation.  He  is  Mr. 
Hudson’s  nephew  by  marriage. 

Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  .secretary  and  editor-in- 
chief,  will  execute  the  news  and 
editorial  policies. 

Seine  Smith,  vicepresident  and 
purchasing  agent,  will  be  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  is  Mr.  Hudson’s  son- 
in-law. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Donovan, 
who  has  been  associated  with 
the  company  for  32  years,  will 
be  comptroller  and  assistant 
secretary. 

Messrs.  Parks  and  Hall  will 
be  members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Other  officers  will  be:  T.  Eu¬ 
gene  Worrell,  vicepresident; 
Martha  Ann  Walls,  assistant 
treasurer;  Anne  Worrell,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary.  Mrs.  Walls  and 
Mr.  Worrell  will  also  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Chairman  of  the  board  will  be 
Carmage  Walls. 

Martin  from  ItirmiiiKliain 

Harold  E.  Martin  resigned  as 
assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Birmingham  News  Co.  to 
become  first  vicepresident  of 
Southern  Newspapers  Inc.,  ma¬ 
jor  stockholder  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  Co.  SNI  will  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Montgomery  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Martin,  a  native  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  is  a  graduate  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  worked  for  the  Syra- 
euse  Herald-Joumal  and  later 
as  assistant  production  manager 
of  the  St,  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  also  in  the  Newhouse 
organization.  He  went  to  the 
Birmingham  News,  a  Newhouse 
property,  as  production  research 
manager. 

Worrell  Group  in  Pielur«‘ 

Southern  Newspapers  Inc. 
operates  several  newspaper  in 
the  South  and  Texas.  For  many 


Donovan 


Hall 


years  it  has  been  affiliated  with 
Worrell  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Bristol,  Tenn.-Va.  This  group 
will  share  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Advertiser  and  Journal. 

“This  joint  ownership,  which 
is  a  pattern  in  many  of  our 
properties,  coupled  with  local 
management  and  independent 
policies,  is  the  great  difference 
between  our  papers  and  a 
chain,”  Mr.  Walls  said.  “I  do 
not  consider  myself  a  chain  op¬ 
erator  and  do  not  like  to  be 
identified  as  such.” 

Mr.  Walls  also  wrote:  “I 
mention  these  things  because  I 
view  newspapers  as  semi-pub¬ 
lic  institutions,  and  we  feel  that 
our  readers  are  entitled  to  these 
details.  In  this  connection  I 
want  to  add  that  the  principal 
financing  agent  assisting  in  the 
transaction  was  Jefferson  Stand¬ 
ard  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.” 

The  transfer  of  ownership 
was  executed  briefly  in  the  board 
room  of  the  First  National 
Bank.  Stockholders  put  their 
certificates  on  the  table,  the  new 
owner  put  down  his  checks  to 
cover  them,  each  picked  up  his 
own  and  the  transaction  was 
completed. 

Editor  Hall  wrote  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  : 

“It  must  have  been  a  stirring 
moment  in  the  personal  life  of 
the  new  publisher.  He  had 
gained  control  of  a  property 
which  had  been  tenaciously 
stalked  by  many  competing  bid¬ 
ders  from  as  far  away  as  Can¬ 
ada. 

“On  Jan.  31,  Mr.  Walls  signed 
an  agreement  to  purchase  the 


papers  and  put  down  a  large 
.sum  in  earnest  money.  A  for¬ 
bidding  legal  thicket  had  to  be 
hacked  through  before  the 
jnoney  was  finally  passed.” 

Mr.  Hudson  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  retain  his  office  space 
and  desk  in  the  building. 

In  the  Sunday,  March  10  edi¬ 
tion,  Publisher  Walls’  name  re¬ 
placed  R.  F.  Hudson’s  on  the 
masthead. 

WAJM-FM,  the  radio  .station 
owned  by  the  former  Advertiser 
Company,  has  l)een  purchased 
from  Southern  Newspapers,  Inc. 
by  WAJN,  Inc.,  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  formed  by  Sebie  Smith,  Jim 
Young,  station  manager,  and 
Fred  Wright,  engineer. 

tllhcr  Properties 

Southern  Newspapers  Inc., 
has  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
HV.st  Point  (Ga.)  Valley  Times- 
Neu's,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus,  1 ronton  (Ohio)  Tribune, 
Maryville  (Tenn.)  Times,  Bay 
City  (Tex.)  Tribune,  Baytown 
(Tex.)  Sun,  Freeport  (Tex.) 
Brazosport-Facts,  Suffolk  (Va.) 
News-Herald,  and  Logan  (W. 
Va.)  Banner.  Southern  newspa- 
l)ers  does  not  own  any  of  these 
papers  outright  but  is  in  part¬ 
nership  with  other  people  or 
corporations. 

Mr.  Walls  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Foundation  which  owns 
the  physical  properties  of  the 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  the  Tus¬ 
caloosa  (Ala.)  News,  and  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Joumal. 

The  following  newspapers  are 
owned  outright  by  Southern 
Newspapers:  Fort  Payne  (Ala.) 
Times  -  Journal,  Scottsboro 
(Ala.)  Jackson  County  Sentinel, 
and  the  Cedar  town  (Ga.)  Stand¬ 
ard. 

Jointly  owned  by  Mr.  Walls 
and  Baytown  Papers  are  news¬ 
papers  at  Alvin,  Angleton,  and 
LaPorte  in  Texas  and  in  Mor¬ 
gan  City,  La.  Mr,  Walls  also 
has  interests  in  several  other 
weeklies  in  Texas.  He  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  Worrell  Newspapers 
in  the  operations  of  the  Bristol 
(Va.)  Herald-Courier. 

Mr.  Walls  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  with  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  News-Sentinel  at  the  age 
of  14.  He  became  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1934,  remaining  in  this 
position  until  he  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  in  1940,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1947,  when  he 
moved  to  Gadsden,  Ala.  He  be¬ 
came  president  of  General 
Newspapers  Inc.,  in  1945  and 
remained  so  until  1951,  when 
Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 
organized.  He  is  a  native  of 
Cordele,  Ga.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Martha  Ann  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Gadsden  and  is  the 
father  of  five  children. 


Townsend 
In  New  Positions 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Changes  in  the  executive 
organization  of  the  Birmingham 
News  Co.  were  announced  this 
week  by  Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr., 
publisher. 

Victor  H.  Hanson  II,  vice- 
president,  was  named  general 
manager. 

S.  Vincent  Townsend,  vice- 
president,  was  made  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

Additional  duties  assigned  to 
these  men  followed  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Harold  E.  Martin,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager,  to  become 
an  officer  of  Southern  News- 
l)apers  Inc.  which  will  manage 
the  Montgomery,  Ala.  news¬ 
papers. 

W.  H.  Metz  continues  as 
assistant  general  manager  and 
George  Brooks  as  production 
manager  of  the  News. 

• 

Orlando  Newspapers 
Order  More  Presses 

Orlando  Daily  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star,  has 
ordered  approximately  $1,250,- 
000  press  and  stereo  equipment 
from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

William  W.  Henderson,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Hoe  press 
sales  and  engineering,  said  the 
order  consists  of  10  (jolormatic 
units,  four  color  cylinders,  two 
3:2  folders,  10  automatic  reel, 
tension  and  paster  mechanisms. 
Also  ordered  was  one  M-A-N 
automatic  caster-finisher. 

This  is  the  sixth  order  for 
new  equipment  placed  by  the 
Orlando  organization  in  the  last 
five  years. 

• 

Houston  Clironicle 
Starts  Travel  Guide 

Houston 

“Chronicle  Travel  Topics,”  a 
four-page  newsletter  for  travel¬ 
ers,  is  being  published  by  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

“’Topics,”  featuring  general 
travel  articles  as  well  as  those 
dealing  with  unusual  spots 
around  the  globe,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  the  public  by 
transportation  carriers,  travel 
agencies,  banks  and  hotels. 

• 

Thomson  Appoints 

Toronto 

A.  W.  Gosbee,  formerly  sales 
development  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  has 
been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.  Jack  Hamil¬ 
ton,  manager  of  the  Montreal 
office  of  Thomson  Newspapers, 
moved  to  Toronto  as  assistant 
to  Mr,  Gosbee. 
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ANPA  Statement  on  The  Newspaper  Business 


A  diprest  of  the  statement  of 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man- 
ajrer  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  to 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  on  March  14  follows: 

Summary  Findings 

In  summary  ANPA  believes 
the  facts  demonstrate  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions: 

1.  Changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
United  States  hai'e  been  the 
result  of  natural  economic,  social 
and  political  forces  in  a  free 
society.  In  the  extensive  popula¬ 
tion  changes  of  the  post-war 
years,  new  daily  newspapers 
have  been  established  in  rapidly 
growing  suburban  areas  and 
smaller  cities  while  in  some  of 
the  largest  cities,  some  daily 
newspapers  hav’e  suspended  or 
merged,  as  a  result  of  economic 
pressures.  These  economic  pres¬ 
sures  include  the  rising  cost 
problems  of  distribution  in 
traffic-congested  metropolitan 
areas;  the  ever-increasing  wage 
and  salarj'  scales ;  the  increasing 
costs  of  equipment  and  supplies; 
the  tendency  of  suburban  retail 
businesses  to  drain  off  some  of 
the  trade  from  the  downtown 
stores  which  are  principal  news¬ 
paper  adv'ertisers;  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  many  other  media 
including  direct  mail  and  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  radio 
stations;  and  the  entry  of  an 
entirely  new  advertising  medium 
— television — into  vigorous  com¬ 
petition  with  the  older  media. 

2.  The  assuynption  that  there 
is  a  continuing  decline  in  cont/- 
petition  in  the  newspaper  pub- 
lie  ling  business  is  based  on 
erroneous  premises.  There  is 
vigorous  competition  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tising,  both  among  newspapers 
and  with  other  media. 

3.  There  is  no  factual  cause 
for  alarm  about  changes  in 
ownership  of  newspapers  and 
other  media,  either  through 
newspaper  mergers,  group 
ownership  of  newspapers,  or 
common  ownership  of  ne^vspa- 
pers  and  radio  or  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

4.  The  newspaper  business 
today  is  more  enterprising  in 
serving  readers  and  advertisers, 
more  dedicated  to  public  service 
and  more  vigorous  in  its  compe¬ 
tition  with  other  media  than 
ever  before.  Newspapers  neither 
seek  nor  want  any  subsidy  or 
special  legislation  from  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  rather  we  rely  on  the 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
as  protecting  the  right  to  serve 
the  public  of  our  free  society  in 


competition  with  any  and  all  1870’s,  American  newspapers  have  a  consistent  source  of  the 
other  media  in  the  dissemination  were  predominantly  established  number  and  total  circulation  of 
of  news  and  adv’ertising.  as  the  voices  of  political  parties  U.S.  daily  newspapers  throufdi 

or  partisan  groups.  There  was  a  Editor  &  Publisher  I.nter- 
Historical  Perspective  paper  for  almost  every  shade  of  NATIONAL  Yearbooks.  The 

Two  hundred  years  of  experi-  political  opinion.  .  .  .  We  can  record  of  the  years  since  World 
ence  have  evolved  the  daily  easily  understand  why  in  that  War  II  reveals  a  pattern  of 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  Period  a  conscientious  citizen  amazing  stability  with  only 
as  they  exist  today.  In  today’s  would  need  to  read  two,  three  or  slight  fluctuations  in  the  ntimber 
form  they  are  the  result  of  newspapers  to  get  as  much  of  daily  newspapers  and  steady 

the  pressures  of  a  continuing  '’aried  news  and  opinion  as  he  increase  in  total  daily  newspaper 

.struggle  for  survival.  News-  from  one  newspaper  circulation.  The  number  of 

paper  content  and  quality  today.  dailies  is  actually  greater  now 

changed  in  pattern  as  conditions  f  ,,  i„dj.pe„dent  Press  the  end  of  the  year  19U, 

of  American  life  changed.  To  be  incu  pendent  res  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 

sure,  newspaper  publishers  like  The  change  from  a  “party  table. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  Charles  press’’  in  America  to  the  inde-  The  years  since  World  War  II 

A.  Dana,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  pendent  press  did  not  take  place  have  bwn  a  period  of  the  “popu- 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  overnight.  The  changes  evolved  lation  explosion”  and  of  great 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  and  E.  W.  slowly  as  part  of  the  developing  mobility  of  the  American  people. 

Scripps  broke  new  prround  in  pattern  of  life  in  America.  The  really  valid  conclusion  is 

their  personal  views  regarding  rising  literacy  among  the  people  that  under  a  free  economy  news- 
what  kind  of  newspaper  the  led  to  increased  reader  interest  papers  can  be  published  only  in 
people  would  read.  Opinions  in  varied  content  in  news-  those  areas  where  there  are 
differ  on  the  quality  of  the  jour-  papers  .  .  .  sufficient  readers  and  ndver- 

nalism  they  personally  espoused  It  seems  clear  that  the  num-  tising  sources  to  offer  an 

but  the  historic  fact  is  that  they  l>er  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  adequate  economic  base  for 
were  innovators.  U.S.  reached  its  peak  about  profitable  operation.  As  many 

Readership  became  the  crux  1909  or  1910  when  there  might  newspapers  will  be  published  in 
of  the  competition  for  circula-  have  been  as  many  as  2,500  any  given  market  as  are  eco- 
tion  and  this  in  turn  l>ecame  the  dailies  in  existence.  This  was  nomically  feasible.  Where  .some 
magnet  for  advertisers.  Circula-  still  in  a  transition  period  from  newspapers  have  suspended, 
tion  and  advertising  revenues  the  “party  press”  to  the  modem  merged  or  consolidated  in  some 
evolved  as  the  twins  of  economic  concept  of  a  newspaper  and  a  metropolitan  cities  in  the  years 
survival  because  the  newspaper  period  of  rapid  growth  of  the  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
is  a  business  enterprise  that  country.  The  older  newspapers  new  daily  newspapers  have  been 
must  make  a  profit  to  survive,  which  had  been  established  as  established  in  surrounding  sub- 
Its  economic  health  determines  political  organs  were  gradually  urban  communities  so  that  the 
whether  it  can  perform  the  func-  going  out  of  existence.  While  total  number  of  daily  news- 
tions  of  supplying  news,  ideas  some  new  daily  newspapers  were  papers  has  remained  virtually 
and  editorial  opinion  which  is  also  being  established,  the  trend  constant  while  the  total  circular 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  was  downward  in  the  number  tion  has  steadily  increased. 
newspaper  as  an  institution  in  a  of  daily  newspapers  until  the  -^g  recognize  in  our  present 
free  society.  time  of  World  War  II.  .society,  as  in  the  past,  the  con- 

From  Colonial  days  to  the  For  the  years  since  1919  we  tinually  evolving  press  has  its 

shortcomings.  Like  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  American  society,  it 
will  always  have  imperfections. 
Yet  we  are  convinced  that  the 
history  of  American  journalism 
portrays  the  steady  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  press  as 
it  has  matured  into  the  news¬ 
paper  of  today  which  provides 
full  coverage  of  the  news  of  all 
sides  of  controversial  public 
affairs. 

If  any  segment  of  the  press  is 
not  vigilant  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  the  people  will  decide  its 
fate. 

Accuracy  and  fairness  in  news 
reporting  prevail  today  because 
these  qualities  inhere  in  the 
competitive  struggle  for  news¬ 
paper  survival.  Critics  who  pick 
and  choose  particular  incidents 
of  news  reporting  which  they 
subjectively  attack  as  biased  or 
distorted  ig^iore  the  paramount 
lesson  of  journalism  history 

Stanford  Smhh,  at  right  general  manager  of  ANPA  puts  the  finish^  whether  their  criticisms 

touches  on  his  statement  before  the  Celler  committee  in  consultation  ’  .  , 

with  ANPA  general  counsel.  Arthur  Hanson  (left),  and  Prof.  S.  Chester-  unfounded  or  justified, 

field  Oppenheim,  special  consultant  on  antitrust  matters.  honest  and  responsible  joumal- 
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1870’s,  American  newspapers 
were  predominantly  established 
as  the  voices  of  political  parties 
or  partisan  groups.  There  was  a 
paper  for  almost  every  shade  of 
political  opinion.  ...  We  can 
easily'  understand  why  in  that 
period  a  conscientious  citizen 
would  need  to  read  two,  three  or 
four  newspapers  to  get  as  much 
varied  news  and  opinion  as  he 
can  get  from  one  newspaper 
today. 

Rise  of  the  Independent  PresN 

The  change  from  a  “party 
press”  in  America  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  press  did  not  take  place 
overnight.  The  changes  evolved 
slowly  as  part  of  the  developing 
pattern  of  life  in  America.  The 
rising  literacy  among  the  people 
led  to  increased  reader  interest 
in  varied  content  in  news¬ 
papers  .  .  . 

It  seems  clear  that  the  num- 
l>er  of  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  reached  its  peak  about 
1909  or  1910  when  there  might 
have  been  as  many  as  2,500 
dailies  in  existence.  This  was 
still  in  a  transition  period  from 
the  “party  press”  to  the  modem 
concept  of  a  newspaper  and  a 
period  of  rapid  growth  of  the 
country.  The  older  newspapers 
which  had  been  established  as 
political  organs  were  gradually 
going  out  of  existence.  While 
some  new  daily  newspapers  were 
also  being  established,  the  trend 
was  downward  in  the  number 
of  daily  newspapers  until  the 
time  of  World  War  II. 

For  the  years  since  1919  we 


1 


Year 

Number  of  Dailies 

Circulation 

1944 

1,744 

45,954,838 

1945 

1,749 

48,384,188 

1946 

1,763 

50,927,505 

1947 

1,769 

51,673,276 

1948 

1,781 

52,285,297 

1949 

1,780 

52,845,551 

1950 

1,772 

53,829,072 

1951 

1,773 

54,017,938 

1952 

1,786 

53,950,615 

1953 

1,785 

54,472,286 

1954 

1,765 

55,072,480 

1955 

1,760 

56,147,359 

1956 

1,761 

57,101,510 

1957 

1,755 

57,805,445 

1958 

1,751 

57,418,311 

1959 

1,761 

58,299,723 

I960 

1,763 

58,881,746 

1961 

1,761 

59,261,464 

1962 

1,760 

59,848,688 

ism  cannot  be  legrislated  into 
publishers  or  reporters. 

Newspaper  readers  are  and 
must  remain  the  final  judfres  of 
the  quality  of  journalism  prac- 
:  ticed  by  the  daily  newspapers 
of  America. 

l’ow«‘r  of  Congress 

ANP.\  raises  no  question  as 
to  the  authority  of  this  Sub¬ 
committee  to  inquire  into  the 
general  business  practices  exist¬ 
ing:  in  the  newspaper  publishing: 

1  business  and  in  other  media  of 
I  mass  communications.  This  Sub- 
I  committee  has  jurisdiction  to 
explore  matters  substantially 
j  related  to  courses  of  conduct  by 
1  newspapers  which  the  Suboom- 
I  mittee  believes  may  be  ques- 
j  tioned  as  incompatible  with  the 
i  Federal  antitrust  and  trade 
regulation  laws. 

We  do  not  readily  see,  how¬ 
ever,  that  inquiry  into  such 
other  areas  of  general  laws  to 
which  newspapers  are  subject, 
such  as  libel  law,  tax  law's  and 
the  like,  would  be  pertinent.  In 
addition,  there  are  certain  other 
matters  ANPA  believes  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  valid  legfis- 
lative  enactment.  In  brief,  these 
matters  relate  to  the  functions 
of  the  press  in  patherinp  and 
disseminating:  information  .  .  . 

The  ANPA  respectfully  re¬ 
serves  the  rig:ht  of  newspaper 
publishers  to  object  to  any 
inquiry  by  this  Subcommittee 
which  mig:ht  encroach  on  the 
aforementioned  area  .  .  . 

For  example,  we  believe  it 
would  be  clearly  unconstitutional 
I  for  Congress  to  enact  special 
leffislation  aimed  at  curbing:  only 
newspaper  merg:ers,  nor  do  we 
seek  special  legislation  on  behalf 
of  newspaper  mergers.  Amended 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  is 
a  g:eneral  antitrust  provision  on 
mergers  which  does  not  exempt 
newspapers.  The  same  applies 
to  the  Sherman  Act.  If  a  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper  merger  is 
questioned  and  the  jurisdictional 
prerequisites  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  other  jurisdictional 
requirements  are  established, 
ANPA  believes  it  must  be  left  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
decide  w’hether  or  not  to  insti¬ 
tute  suit.  We  do  not  see  how  this 
Subcommittee  can  propose  valid 
legislation  to  prevent  or  un¬ 
scramble  newspaper  mergers 
which  do  not  transgress  either 
amended  Section  7  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act  or  the  more  stringent 
tests  of  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act. 

In  addition  to  believing  that 
existing  mergers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  do  not  justify  any 
generalization  that  they  have 
caused  a  decline  in  newspaper 
competition,  we  also  take  the 
position  that  the  First  Amend¬ 


ment  forbids  Congress  from 
making  such  mergers  illegal  per 
se.  To  single  out  newspaper 
mergers  would  be  discriminatory 
against  newspaper  publishers. 

l.abor  Union  Practices 

The  ANPA  is  thoroughly 
cogrnizant  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act 
exempting  labor  unions  from  the 
reach  of  the  antitrust  laws 
under  most  circumstances.  We 
point  out,  however,  that  by  the 
very  nature  of  these  exemptions 
it  is  both  pertinent  and  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  Subcommittee 
review'  this  field  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  these  exemptions 
should  be  narrowed,  broadened, 
left  alone  or  repealed. 

This  is  particularly  so  since 
it  is  self-evident  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  as  in  many  other 
fields,  that  there  have  in  recent 
times  been  charges  from  various 
sources  of  union  practices  of  a 
restrictive  nature  encroaching 
upon  management  prerogratives 
which  would  clearly  be  violative 
of  the  antitrust  laws  in  the 
absence  of  the  exemption  of  the 
Clayton  and  Norris-LaGuardia 
Acts.  We  make  no  judgment  in 
this  statement  as  to  the  truth 
or  lack  thereof  of  these  charges. 
We  do  suggest  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  subject  which  should 
properly  be  brought  before  tbis 
Subcommittee  and  that  a  con¬ 
clusion  l)e  reached  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  as  to  whether  or  not 
action  should  be  taken  in  this 
field  .  .  . 

We  suggest  that  in  light  of 
the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
past  few  months  involving 
strikes  against  several  large 
newspapers  that  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  has  a  duty  to  reach  a 
determination  as  to  whether 
these  labor  union  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  current  national 
public  interest. 

We  know  of  no  way  in  which 
the  Subcommittee  can  investi¬ 
gate  increasing  costs  of  labor 
in  newspaper  publishing  with¬ 


out  an  inquiry  into  this  field.  It 
may  be  determined  that  the 
labor  unions’  demands  have  been 
reasonable  and  that  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  collective  bargaining 
has  in  no  way  violated  antitrust 
principles.  Were  a  conclusion  to 
the  contrary  reached,  the  Sub¬ 
committee  could  then  decide 
what  kind  of  legislation  it  would 
recommend  to  correct  the  abuses 
disclosed. 

ANPA’s  position  on  this 
point  can  be  simply  summed  up 
as  a  recommendation  for  an 
equitable,  non-discriminatory  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  relevant  antitrust 
aspects  of  general  application  to 
labor  and  marvngement  in  this 
field.  An  investigation  of  compe¬ 
tition  among  daily  newspapers 
and  with  other  media  of  mass 
communications  could  not  be 
complete  without  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  those  areas  encom¬ 
passing  labor  union  power  and 
practices  relevant  to  our  nation¬ 
al  antitrust  policy. 

Competition  in  the  Kusinews 

Newspaper  publishing  is  a 
business  with  all  the  attendant 
problems  of  prices,  advertising 
and  circulation  rates,  costs,  and 
growth  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  on  which  profits 
depend.  In  addition,  the  First 
Amendment  gruarantees  the  press 
an  immunity  from  governmental 
interference  not  gpven  to  any 
other  profit-making  private  en¬ 
terprise.  Granted  that  news¬ 
paper  publishing  as  a  business 
has  no  special  immunity  from 
the  applicability  of  general  laws, 
such  as  antitrust  laws  and  the 
labor  laws,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  thrust  of  these  laws  is 
the  same  for  the  press  as  for 
industries  which  have  no  special 
status  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions. 

For  example,  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  precludes  Congrress  from 
treating  the  press  as  a  public 
utility,  even  though  newspaper 
publishers  regard  themselves  as 
at  all  times  under  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  serving  the  people  of 
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this  nation  for  whom  freedom 
of  the  press  is  guaranteed  .  .  . 

We  l)elieve  the  courts  will 
continue  to  recogrnize  that  news- 
jiaper  publishing  is  not  the  same 
as  ordinary  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  and  will  strike  down  the 
use  of  the  antitrust  laws  when 
they  confuse  the  commercial 
activities  of  a  newspaper  and 
the  goals  its  publisher  sets  in 
deciding  the  kind  and  quality  of 
newspaper  he  elects  to  publish. 

If  it  is  assumed,  contrary  to 
what  the  ANPA  believes  is  the 
factual  picture,  that  there  is 
danger  from  concentration  of 
newspaper  or  intermedia  owner¬ 
ship,  we  would  ask,  “What  as¬ 
surance  have  we  that  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  can  do  more  for  the 
press  than  for  commodities?”, 
so  far  as  concentration  is  con¬ 
cerned  .  .  . 

The  ANPA  believes  that  there 
is  no  present  danger  from  exces¬ 
sive  concentration  of  ownership 
power  in  the  newspaper  business 
in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the 
facts  of  competition  vs.  alleged 
concentration  of  ownership  .  .  . 
The  number  of  groups  and  the 
number  of  newspapers  in  the 
groups  have  increased  steadily 
since  1910,  but  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  per  group 
has  been  declining  in  recent 
years.  There  was  an  average  of 
5.1  newspapers  per  group  in 
1960.  In  1962  the  average  had 
declined  further  to  4.7,  the  low¬ 
est  number  of  newspapers  per 
group  since  1910. 

ANPA  research  in  1962  also 
showed  that  the  daily  newspaper 
business  in  the  United  States  is 
controlled  by  1,160  different 
ownerships  .  .  .  This  broad  base 
of  ownership  hardly  indicates 
cause  for  concern  over  any  form 
of  centralized  control  of  the 
press  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  the 
number  of  cities  with  only  one 
daily  newspaper  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  increasing.  It  is  pertinent 
to  note,  however,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  with  one  or  more 
daily  newspapers  has  also  been 
increasing  steadily  due  to  the 
establishment  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  which  previously 
did  not  have  a  daily. 

Regardless  of  the  size  or  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  city  having  only  one 
daily  newspaper,  there  is  diversi¬ 
fied  intra-media  and  inter-media 
competition  in  the  relevant  mar¬ 
ket  for  both  news  and  adver¬ 
tising.  The  ANPA  Economic 
Analysis  reveals  competition  in 
the  news  field  among  the  local 
daily  newspapers,  out  of  town 
metropolitan  newspapers,  weekly 
newspapers,  specialized  local 
publications,  local  radio  and 
television  stations  and  news 
magrazines.  Among  these  media 
the  average  person  faces  a  prob- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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lem  not  in  being  forced  to  get 
lii3  news  from  only  one  source 
hut  in  selecting  those  which  he 
prefers. 

In  the  field  of  advertising,  the 
local  daily  newspaper  has  a  mass 
of  competitors.  For  national 
advertising  it  must  compete  with 
network  and  local  television, 
radio,  ma^zmes,  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers  circulatinp:  in 
its  community,  outdoor  bill- 
hoards,  direct  mail,  specialized 
publications,  weekly  newspapers, 
and  even  advertising  pimmicks 
such  as  match  Ixwks  and  ball 
point  pens.  For  local  advertisinp 
its  direct  competitors  are  other 
local  publications  such  as  weekly 
newspapers  and  shoppers,  direct 
mail,  outdoor  billboards,  school 
and  collepe  publicatioijs,  radio 
and  television  stations,  telephone 
directory  “yellow  papes,”  hand¬ 
bills  and  other  Iwal  advertisinp 
devices. 

.Another  important  facet  of 
competition  which  the  local  daily 
newspaper  publisher  confronts 
is  competition  for  the  reader’s 
time.  The  averape  citizen  today 
is  literally  inundated  with  op¬ 
tional  uses  of  his  time  for 
readinp,  listeninp,  watchinp  or 
enpapinp  in  recreation.  This 
massiv'e  competition  for  the 
reader’s  time  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  intensive  study  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  editors  to 
.seek  the  most  effective  methods 
of  interestinp  readers  in  the 
news,  feature,  editorial  and 
advertisinp  content  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper. 

.Another  facet  of  competition 
which  is  present  every  day  for 
every  daily  newspaper  is  circu¬ 
lation  competition.  The  many 
overlappinp  circulation  areas  of 
each  newspaper  provide  compe¬ 
tition  with  other  newspapers 
seekinp  to  attract  new  readers. 
This  is  competition  of  quality  of 
the  newspaper  content,  timeli¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  of  the  delivery 
system  and  price  to  the  reader. 
It  cannot  be  ipnored.  Its  exist¬ 
ence  is  obvious  when  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  in  every  city,  town, 
vdllape  and  hamlet  in  the  United 
States,  every  person  has  a  daily 
choice  of  so  many  different  news¬ 
papers — plus  the  many  other 
news  sources  also  available  to 
him. 

Radio  and  television  also  carry 
responsibilities  in  providinp 
news  to  the  public.  As  news 
media  they  compete  with  news¬ 
papers.  They  have  access  to  the 
same  national  news  wire  serv¬ 
ices  as  newspapers.  Their  will- 
inpness  to  invest  in  local  new's 
coverape  and  their  effectiveness 
in  provddinp  it  can  be  judped 


only  by  their  listeners  and 


T«‘clinolopiral  Dcveliipiiirnls 

In  any  consideration  of 
merpers  of  newspapers  and  the 
reasons  for  such  merpers,  we 
must  examine  the  technolopical 
developments  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

The  production  processes  of 
daily  newspapers  changed  relw- 
lively  little  prior  to  World  War 
II,  hut  in  the  postwar  years 
revolutionary  new  equiptnent 
and  concepts  have  been  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  he  introduced.  In  recent 
years  technical  obsolescence  has 
become  a  major  problem,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  where  the  pressures  of 
risinp  costs  have  been  preat  .  .  . 
ANPA  surveys  show'  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  now  spendinp  more 
than  $100,000,000  annually  on 
capital  outlay  for  modernization. 

All  these  new'  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  cost  more  than  their  older 
counterparts  but  they  are  neces- 
sar>'  for  the  modern  daily  new.s- 
paper  to  compete  successfully. 
For  example,  a  manually  oper¬ 
ated  linecastinp  machine  cost 
less  than  $10,000  befoi’e  the  war 
but  the  modem  hiph  speed,  tape 
operated  machines  introduced  in 
the  last  few'  years  cost  $24,000. 

.  .  .  The  cost  of  equippinp  a  me¬ 
dium  size  plant  to  photocompose 
ads  w'ith  the  necessary  dark¬ 
rooms  and  rapid  etch  equipment 
is  over  $100,000.  Prior  to  1950 
linecastinp  equipment  in  hot 
metal  for  this  purpose  was 
priced  at  one-half  this  amount. 

Advancenienis  Miniinizt'd 

Many  of  the  advantapes  of 
technolopical  advancements  un¬ 
fortunately  have  been  minimized 
by  adamant  attitudes  of  some 
labor  unions  toward  preserva¬ 
tion  of  needless  jobs.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Teletypesetter  came 
into  use  30  years  apo,  but  pub¬ 
lishers  in  many  cities  are  still 
restricted  under  their  union  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  amount  and  type  of 
Teletypesetter  tape  they  will  be 
permitted  to  use.  Many  news¬ 
papers  are  still  beset  w'ith  the 
costs  of  fantastically  useless 
f  eatherbeddinp  known  as 
“bopus,”  a  union  rule  requirinp 
that  local  advertisinp  supplied 
in  ready-to-print  mat  form  at 
the  advertiser’s  preference  must 
be  reset  in  type,  proofread  and 
corrected  after  the  ad  has 
already  run.  Then  the  type 
w'hich  has  been  made  perfect  is 
thrown  aw'ay  because  it  w'as  not 
needed  in  the  first  place. 

The  w'ay  to  make  more  jobs  in 
the  newspaper  publishinp  busi¬ 
ness  is  for  publishers  to  modern¬ 
ize  the  entire  production  process, 
so  that  the  entire  enterprise  can 
compete  successfully  and  there¬ 


by  prow  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tape  of  manapement  in  profit¬ 
able  operation  and  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  more  jobs  at  hipher 
pay. 

(I^vnrrship  of  Slatioiis 

The  ANPA  has  consistently 
advocated  a  policy  in  povem- 
ment  that  newspapers  or  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  newspapers 
should  have  the  same  rights  to 
compete  for  radio  and  television 
licenses  as  all  other  citizens. 

Antitrust  I..UW  Enforcement 

Perhaps  one  of  the  preatest 
benefits  which  can  flow  from 
these  hearinps  is  a  clearer 
understandinp  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  danpers  in  any  Govern¬ 
ment  effort  to  impose  controls 
over  the  press  throuph  measures 
desipned  to  increase  the  number 
and  v'ariety  of  “voices”  in  the 
new.spaper  field. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  late 
Professor  Zechariah  Chafee  Jr., 
was  one  of  the  most  articulate 
spokesmen  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  He  was  penerally 
reparded  as  an  ardent  propres- 
sive  thinker.  Yet  years  apo  he 
warned  apainst  the  mirape  of 
an  expectation  that  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  can  be  used  as  con¬ 


stitutional  means  for  dealing 
with  the  objectives  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  free  press  as  viewed 
by  proponents  of  increased  gov¬ 
ernment  interv'ention. 

“Besides  beinp  unlikely  to 
piv'e  us  the  kind  of  press  we 
want,  the  antitrust  laws  may, 
if  extensiv'ely  used,  produce  the 
kind  of  press  we  do  not  want.” 

The  impressive  fact  is  that 
in  only  a  few  cases  has  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  newspaper  orpaniza- 
tion  been  found  in  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Britisli  Koval  (Amimi^Mon 

.4  I'ecent  Report  of  the  British 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Press 
has  attracted  attention  in  the 
United  States.  It  deals  with 
problems  of  newspapers  which 
seem  to  be  similar  to  those  con- 
frontinp  the  press  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  similarity,  howev'er,  is 
superficial. 

The  circumstances  of  the  press 
in  the  United  States  differ 
markedly  from  those  which  pre- 
v'ail  in  Great  Britain.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  mass  nationally 
circulated  London  dailies  repre¬ 
sents  a  situation  which  could 
scarcely  be  more  markedly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this  country. 


Florida  ‘Monopoly’ 
Amid  Fierce  Rivalry 


Nelson  Poynter  told  the  Celler 
Committee  how  he  acquired  a 
socalled  monopoly  position  in 
the  midst  of  a  market  where 
there  is  fierce  rivalry. 

Mr.  Poynter,  president  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Evening  Independent,  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  committee  is  familiar 
with  the  trend  of  the  past  40 
years  tow'ard  a  combined  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  newspaper 
operation.  St.  Petersburg  is  no 
exception,  but  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  due  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  policies  of  the  Times 
—  and  an  afternoon  publisher 
who  could  afford  to  meet  the 
deficit  —  St.  Petersburg  is  one 
of  the  last  cities  to  yield  to  the 
trend. 

St.  Petersburg  is  part  of  the 
metropolitan  market  defined  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  Pinellas  and  Hills¬ 
borough  counties.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  the  leading  city,  and 
Cleai-water  is  the  county  seat 
in  Pinellas.  Tampa  is  the  big¬ 
gest  city  in  the  area  and  is  the 
county  seat  of  Hillsborough 
county.  The  three  cities  are 
roughly  20  miles  apart  in  a 
triangular  pattern. 
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The  Clearwater  Sun  is  an 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  a 
7-day  morning  newspaper  and 
since  July  1,  1962,  has  published 
the  Evening  Independent  six 
days  a  week.  The  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une  is  a  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  and  also  publishes  the 
Tampa  Times  six  afternoons  a 
week. 

(Ivcrlappiiig  in  County 

The  two  largest  newspapers 
in  the  metropolitan  area  are  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  which  have 
been  fierce  rivals  for  more  than 
35  years.  The  Tampa  Tribune 
publishes  a  Pinellas  County  edi¬ 
tion.  The  Clearwater  Sun  is  a 
good  daily  and  Sunday  paper. 
In  addition  there  are  32  other 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
three  commercial  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  29  radio  stations  in 
the  metropolitan  area  and  ad¬ 
joining  counties. 

For  years  it  had  been  evident 
to  professional  newspapei'men 
that  the  St.  Petersburg  Inde¬ 
pendent  was  losing  money. 
Losse.v  biought  deterioration  in 
quality.  The  usual  hypodermics 
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to  boost  circulation,  such  as 
magazine  tie-ins,  trading  stamp 
offers  and  subscription  drives 
with  charities,  were  used  regu¬ 
larly.  WTien  the  sale  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Loyal  Phillips,  resident 
publi.sher,  in  a  printed  state¬ 
ment  referred  to  the  “sustained 
fantastic  financial  losses  for  the 
past  five  years”  and  that 
“neither  its  circulation  nor  its 
advertising  linage  had  gained 
in  relation  to  increased  costs.” 

I  heard  of  various  publishers 
and  local  groups  exploring  the 
idea  of  l)uying  the  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  but  none  elected  to 
purchase. 

Tliimison  Wauled  Out 

Last  .Tune  19,  I  received  a  call 
from  Roy  Thomson,  the  British- 
Canadian  publisher  who  owmed 
the  Evening  Independent  along 
with  more  newspapers  than  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  world.  He  ask^ 
if  I  could  meet  him  in  New  York 
the  following  Monday,  and  I 
agreed.  When  we  met  he  told  me 
he  was  ready  to  close  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent. 

My  Associates  and  I  had  sur¬ 
mised  that  Mr.  Thomson  was 
determined  to  close  down  or  sell. 
Reluctantly  we  agreed  to  buy 
the  Evening  Independent’s 
name,  goodwill  and  circulation 
l)ecause  we  loelieve  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  desei-ves  a  good  afternoon 
new'spaper.  We  needed  none  of 
the  other  assets  of  the  Evening 
Independent. 

We  anticipated  the  Evening 
Independent  would  be  a  financial 
burden  for  as  long  as  five  years. 
After  almost  nine  months  ex¬ 
perience,  w'e  find  the  burden 
greater  than  we  projected,  but 
we  are  confident  that  a  l)etter 
afternoon  newspaper  ultimately 
will  yield  a  profit. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that 
competition  for  readership  and 
advertising  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Metropolitan  Area  and  ad¬ 
jacent  counties,  is  abundant  and 
aggressive.  It  is  commonplace 
for  five  or  more  competing  re¬ 
porters  to  attend  a  city  council 
or  county  commission  meeting 
in  the  area.  TV  and  I'adio  sta¬ 
tions  are  urged  to  editorialize, 
and  many  respond. 


Witnesses  for  Celler  Hearings 

The  schedule  of  appearances  before  the  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 

March  13 

Newton  N.  Minow,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

March  14 

Stanford  Smith,  general  manager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Loyal  B.  Phillips,  former  president  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Evening  Independent  and  now  associated  with  the  Thomson  Newspapers  of 
Canada. 

Nelson  Poynter,  president  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent. 

March  15 

Norman  Chandler,  Otis  Chandler  and  Philip  Chandler,  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

March  20 

Hearst  Corporation — Harold  G.  Kern,  G.  O.  Markuson,  Edward  J.  Becker 
and  Gene  Robb. 

March  21 

Hearst  executives. 

Irwin  Maier,  president  of  ANPA,  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel. 

John  B.  Torinus,  vicepresident  and  editor  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

March  22 

Lee  Loevinger,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

March  27 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

Robert  Morrison,  publisher  of  the  defunct  Arizona  Journal,  Phoenix. 

Murray  C.  Hotchkiss  and  Robert  Hotchkiss,  officers  of  the  Levitttown-Bristol 
(Pa.)  Times-Courier,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News  and  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Call. 

March  28 

Theodore  R.  Serrill,  executive  vicepresident.  National  Editorial  Association. 

John  Osenenko,  executive  vicepresident  of  Bell-McClure  Syndicate. 

Frank  McLearn,  general  manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 

William  J.  Colihan  Jr.,  senior  vicepresident  of  Young  &  Rubicam  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Gerald  E.  McDonald,  of  Mulligan  &  McDonald;  newspaper  representatives. 

Jack  Kent,  president  of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  newspaper  representatives. 

Frank  W.  Miller  Jr.,  president  of  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper  representatives. 

March  29 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  publisher  of  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

David  Bernstein,  president  and  editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin. 

William  J.  Farson,  executive  vicepresident  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild 

April  3 

Prof.  Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nieman  Foundation  for  Journalism, 
Harvard  University. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett,  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Morris  Ernst,  New  York  City  attorney  and  author. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  newspaper  broker. 

Prof.  Sidney  Wise,  Franklin  &  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Ted  Rowse,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

April  4 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  editor-in-chief.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

A.  J.  Liebling,  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine. 

J.  David  Stern,  retired  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  and  other 
newspapers. 

Prof.  Harvey  J.  Levin,  Hofstra  College,  Long  Island. 


Thursday  Fashion 

g  eral  advertising 

oupplctncnt  Starts  quency  discounts 

Oakland,  Calif,  cording  to  H. 
An  every-Thursday  fashion  manager, 

supplement  was  launched  by  the  paper  will 

Oakland-Trihune  March  7.  It  ^at  rate  for  gener; 
features  styles  for  men,  women  “After  four  yeai 
and  children.  Nora  Hampton,  a  son  said,  “we  hav 
Tribune  byliner,  is  editor.  General  advertise! 

Color  fashion  photos  feature  terest  in  frequen 
the  ad-less  cover  pages.  Pictures  2)  Since  no  unifc 
are  restricted  to  professional  counts  scales  has 
models  against  local  back-  are  not  helping 
grounds.  newspaper  adverti 
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Daily  Abandons 
Discount  Plan 

The  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  will  discontinue  its  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  volume-fre¬ 
quency  discounts  April  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  M.  Peterson, 
general  manager. 

The  paper  will  return  to  the 
flat  rate  for  general  advertising. 

“After  four  years,”  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son  said,  “we  have  decided:  1) 
General  advertisers  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  frequency  discounts; 
2)  Since  no  uniformity  of  dis¬ 
counts  scales  has  developed,  we 
are  not  helping  the  cause  of 
newspaper  advertising  at  all  by 


offering  discounts.  In  fact,  we’re 
only  adding  to  the  confusion  and 
actually  making  it  more  difficult 
for  our  agency  customers  to  do 
business  with  us.” 

Mr.  Peterson  said  the  new 
rate  cards  established  one  base 
rate  (18c  an  agate  line)  for  all 
display  advertising.  Only  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  is  commission- 
able,  but  retailers  retain  their 
schedule  of  cash  discounts  which 
vary  with  their  monthly  volume 
or  frequency;  suburban  adver¬ 
tisers,  churches  and  charities, 
have  special  discounts  but  all 
other  display,  including  political, 
legal  and  amusement  adver¬ 
tising  take  the  same  base  rate, 
and  (all  except  legal)  a  2% 
discount. 


Cross-Media  Ties 

(Continued  from,  page  9) 

country’s  25  top  television  mar¬ 
kets  (cities  with  the  most 
viewers)  have  ownership  inter¬ 
ests  in  stations  located  in  the 
community  where  they  publish. 
An  additional  six  stations  are 
owned  by  newspaper  interests 
which  do  not  publish  in  the  same 
community. 

“I  believe  we  should  try  to 
expand  opportunities  for  those 
present  and  hopefully  future 
newspaper  publishers  in  these 
markets  who  do  not  have  any 
significant  interest  in  tele¬ 
vision.” 

Questioned  about  this  by  Mr. 
Celler,  Mr.  Minow  said  what  he 
was  concerned  about  was  in  a 
city  where  there  are  two  news¬ 
papers  and  one  has  a  television 
facility  and  the  other  does  not. 

Competitive  .Advantage 

He  said  an  informal  study  of 
publications  which  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  during  two  specific  pe¬ 
riods  showed  that  in  almost 
every  instance  the  newspaper 
did  not  have  any  broadcast  in¬ 
terest.  Other  factors  entered  in, 
of  course,  he  said,  but  he  thought 
it  indicated  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  this  affiliation. 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  FCC 
should  give  newspapers  the  in¬ 
side  track  on  licenses,  he  said, 
no,  but  he  wouldn’t  want  to  ex¬ 
clude  them  because  they  were 
newspapers  either.  In  an  inci¬ 
dent  where  application  was 
made  for  a  station  by  two  or 
more  jjarties  and  one  was  a 
newspaper,  “all  things  being 
equal,”  the  station  would  be 
given  to  the  non-newspaper 
owner.  But,  he  added  he  had 
never  found  the  case  where  “all 
things  were  equal.” 

One  of  the  abuses  pointed  to 
in  the  joint  newspaper  television 
ownership  was  the  possibility  of 
joint  advertising  rates.  Mr. 
Minow  said  that  whenever  they 
came  upon  such  a  situation  it 
was  almost  always  terminated 
by  the  parties  involved  without 
the  FCC  taking  any  action. 

The  subcommittee’s  counsel, 
Stuart  H.  Johnson  Jr.,  asked 
the  FCC  chairman  if  he  agreed 
it  was  difficult  to  take  a  license 
away  from  a  newspaper  owner. 
Mr.  Minow  said,  “I  think  that’s 
right.” 

Later  Mr.  Minow  said  it  was 
his  personal  opinion  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  should  receive 
favorable  consideration  if  they 
apply  for  some  of  the  UHF 
channels.  Mandatory  e.xclusion 
of  newspaper  interests,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  might  further  add  to 
present  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tages. 
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N.Y.  Strike 

{Continued  from  jmtje  11) 


[ 


Kennedy’s  blast  of  Mr.  Powers 
in  a  news  conference  had  has¬ 
tened  affi-eenient.  He  coupled 
this  with  Mr.  Brown’s  partici¬ 
pation.  A  settlement  with 
which  all  of  the  newspapers 
could  live  could  not  have  been 
negotiated  with  Mr.  Powers 
and  the  local  union  alone,  Mr. 
Thayer  said. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Schiff 
from  the  association  and  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  Post  on  March 
4  did  not,  Mr.  Thayer  empha¬ 
sized,  influence  the  publishers’ 
decision  to  accept  the  Mayor’s 
plan.  It  was  mostly  a  case  of 
Mr.  Powers  having  to  be  “res¬ 
cued” — he  was  out  on  a  limb 
of  unrealistic  demands  to  ac¬ 
complish  too  much  too  soon — 
by  organized  labor,  and  Mr. 
Brown  did  it,  Mr.  Thayer  said. 

The  settlement  plan  was  be¬ 
ing  rewritten  into  contract  lan¬ 
guage  in  time  to  l)e  printed  be- 
foi*e  the  meeting  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  In  the  first  year  the 
package  is  figured  at  $6.51  per 
week  per  man.  Included  are  a 
pajTiient  of  1*4%  of  gross  pay¬ 
roll  into  a  pension  fund  and  an 
increase  in  the  payment  for 
substitutes  hiied  as  extras — $3 
per  shift  plus  other  payments. 
There  will  be  payments  for  be- 
reav'ement,  jury  duty,  holiday 
and  other  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  120  days  employment  per 
year;  and  two  more  days  of 
sick  leave  (3  in  all). 

In  the  .second  year  the  pack¬ 
age  cost  is  figur^  at  $6.12  per 
week  per  man,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  reducing  the  w’orkweek 
to  35  hours.  The  overtime  rate 
is  increased  but  some  of  the 
expense  of  shortening  the  work¬ 
week  is  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
union  cutting  its  half-hour 
washup  time  in  half. 

If  the  same  package  were  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  board,  to  all 
employes,  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  estimated  a  total  cost  of 
$18.5  million  for  two  years. 
Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  advised  employes  the 
strike  settlement  would  add 
more  than  $3.5  million  to  that 
paper’s  expen.ses  each  year. 

“I  hoi)e  and  expect,”  he  wrote, 
“that  over  a  period  of  time  we 
will  be  able  to  add  new  readers 
and  bring  in  additional  reve¬ 
nue  from  adv'ertising.” 

There  was  considerable  spec¬ 
ulation  on  whether  the  end  of 
the  strike  would  shoot  the  price 
of  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
Tribune  from  5c  to  10c  and  the 
News  and  Mirror  from  5c  to  7c 
or  8c.  The  evening  papers  went 
from  5c  to  10c  several  years  ago 
and  hav'e  been  striving  to  re- 
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cov’er  their  circulation  losses 
with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

WTiat  could  be  an  important 
concession  to  the  publishers  in 
the  matter  of  expenses  was  the 
provision  that  they  may  work 
otT  “Ijogus”  composition  in  the 
retraining  of  printers  for  op¬ 
eration  of  tape  and  “cold  type” 
machines. 

Two  stopgap  papers,  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Daily  and  the  New 
York  Independent,  closed  up 
shop  this  vv’eek.  But  the  largest, 
the  Standard,  planned  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  regular  papers 
resumed.  For  Sunday,  Maroh 
17,  it  had  a  lOfl-page  edition 
(with  lots  of  green  paper  and 
ink)  on  the  press.  The  Standard 
employed  165  persons  and  its 
co-publisher,  E.  J.  B.  Andrews, 
said  he  couldn’t  tell  exactly 
whether  it  had  lost  money  or 
made  an  actual  profit.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  Uni-Card 
cretlit  system. 


Kheel  Averted 
Walkout  in  *48 

Theodore  W.  Kheel,  New 
York  attorney  who  came  up 
with  the  plan  for  settlement 
of  the  newspaper  strike  at  just 
the  right  moment,  played  a 
major  role  15  years  ago  in 
av^erting  a  walkout  of  union 
printers  from  newspapers  here. 

Mr.  Kheel,  acting  now  as  a 
s{)ecial  adviser  to  Mayor  Wag¬ 
ner,  headed  the  city  labor  re¬ 
lations  office  in  1948.  The  com¬ 
mercial  shop  branch  of  New 
York  TjTJographical  Union  No. 
6  went  out  on  strike  a  few  weeks 
beforo  the  newspaper  contracts 
expii-ed  March  31. 

In  1948  the  crux  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  union  was  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act’s  prohibition 
against  a  closed  shop  clause.  Mr. 
Kheel  was  credited  with  work¬ 
ing  out  the  socalled  “escape 
clause”  in  connection  with  the 
ITU’s  General  Laws  and  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  then  president 
of  ITU,  ended  the  strike.  The 
same  provisions  were  carried 
ov’er  to  the  newspaper  contract 
and  a  threatened  walkout  was 
averted. 

Sev^eral  years  later  the  expi¬ 
ration  date  of  the  publishers’ 
agreements  with  the  printers 
and  other  craft  unions  was 
changed  to  Dec.  7.  This  fol¬ 
lowed  a  strike  by  photoen¬ 
gravers  which  lasted  17  days. 

Under  the  agreement  being 
negotiated  this  year  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  will  revert  to  March — 
the  exact  day  being  the  day  on 
which  the  new-spapers  resume 
publication.  The  two-year  con¬ 
tract  will  then  run  to  1965. 
Easter  falls  on  April  18,  1965. 


Celler  Hearing 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


of  59,848,688  copies.  In  1944, 
the  chart  showed,  there  were 
1,744  dailies  with  45,954,838. 

In  1,461  cities,  Mr.  Smith 
pointed  out,  there  are  3,679 
“voices”  (newspapers,  radio  and 
tv  stations)  competing  in  .serv¬ 
ing  the  public  with  news  and 
adv'crtising.  Fewer  cities  than 
ever  l)efore,  he  said,  are  served 
by  only  one  media  “voice.” 

Repr.  Celler,  Brooklyn  Demo¬ 
crat,  instituted  the  inquiry’  into 
concentration  of  ownership  of 
newspapers  shortly  after  the 
death  and  consolidation  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles  early  in 
1962.  He  reported  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  start  of  hearings 
Wednesday  that  there  were  689 
cities  with  separately  owned  and 
published,  editorially  independ¬ 
ent  daily  newspapers  in  1909 
and  52  today.  The  total  number 
of  dailies  decreased  from  2,200 
in  1909  to  1,760  at  present. 

‘Constniclive  Purpose’ 

“Ours  is  a  constructive  pur¬ 
pose,”  the  chairman  said.  “We 
seek  to  determine  the  causes  for 
the  decline  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  newspaper  com¬ 
petition,  to  explore  the  problems 
of  the  newspaper  business  which 
have  produced  so  widespread  a 
pattern  of  local  newspaper  mon¬ 
opoly,  and  to  inquire  what 
remedial  action,  if  any,  is  needed 
to  preserv’e  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion  while  it  still  exists  and  to 
foster  its  emergence  where 
monopoly  now  prevails.” 

Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  to  the 
committee  that  only  a  few  prose¬ 
cutions  of  newspapers  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  antitrust  laws  had  l)een 
successful. 

Sitting  with  Mr.  Celler  on  the 
subcommittee,  which  has  sched¬ 
uled  sessions  three  days  a  week 
up  to  April  4,  are:  Democrats — 
Peter  S.  Rodino  Jr.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Byron  Rogers,  Colorado; 
Harold  Donohue,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Jack  Brooks,  Texas;  Her¬ 
man  Toll,  Pennsylvania;  Robert 
Kastenmeier,  Wisconsin.  Repub¬ 
licans  —  William  McCulloch, 
Ohio;  William  E.  Miller,  New 
York;  George  Meader,  Michi¬ 
gan;  William  C.  Cramer,  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Congressman  Kastenmeier 
asked  if  it  would  be  cause  for 
alarm  if  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International 
should  be  merged.  Mr.  Smith 
described  “alarm”  as  too  strong 
and  said  there  would  be  cause 
for  concern.  Publishers,  he  add¬ 
ed,  fav’or  two  competitive  news 
services.  He  also  noted  there 
were  numerous  supplemental 
services  coming  into  the  field. 


Johnston  Quits 
As  Overseas 
Club  President 

Richard  J.  H.  Johnston,  a 
member  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
New  York  Tunes,  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America  in  a  dispute 
over  the  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

Will  Yolen,  director  of  book 
and  magazine  services  for  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  moved  up  to  the 
presidency  to  ser\’e  the  two 
months  that  remain  of  the  one- 
y'ear  term. 

It  was  learned  that  the  Board 
of  Governors,  comprised  of  13 
elected  members,  had  been  call¬ 
ing  its  own  meetings  and  decid¬ 
ing  club  policy.  Mr.  Johnston 
felt  it  was  the  president’s  privi¬ 
lege  to  call  meetings  and  formu¬ 
late  policy. 

The  dispute  arose  over  the 
replacement  of  a  member  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  who  is 
out  of  the  counti’y.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  flip  a  coin  to  decide 
between  two  other  names.  This 
was  done  and  some  members  of 
the  committee  resigned.  The 
Board  of  Governors,  without  a 
call  by  Mr.  Johnston,  met  and 
made  the  replacement. 

Mr.  Yolen  said  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  president  re¬ 
signed  “in  this  critical  time  in 
the  life  of  the  club.” 

• 

Newsmen  Must  State 
Reason  for  Questions 

Warsaw 

Polish  newsmen  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  from  state  departments, 
bureaus  or  offices  are  now 
required  to  file  an  application  in 
writing  for  their  requests.  The 
application,  signed  by  the  chief 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  must 
.state  why  the  information  is 
desired. 

The  reply  includes  a  warning 
that  use  of  the  information  for 
purposes  other  than  those  stated 
in  the  request  will  be  an 
infringement  on  a  decree,  Oct. 
25,  1949,  concerning  official 
secrets. 

• 

Reporter  Praised 

Buffalo 

The  City  Council  paid  tribute 
to  Ernie  Gross,  a  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  reporter,  for  his 
“eminently  fair  and  accurate” 
coverage  of  Council’s  proceed¬ 
ings  the  past  12  years.  He  i!> 
leaving  the  News  to  become  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment. 
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Career  Quiz  Sparks 
Crackling  Shop  Talk 


FCC  Delays 
Increase  in 
Wire  Rates 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  stayed  its  order 
which  would  hav'e  increased 
private  and  leased  wire  tele- 
I  eraph  rates  on  May  1. 

The  increase  approved  by  the 
FCC  Jan.  29  would  have  boosted 
costs  for  the  press  and  other 
users  of  such  lines  by  $4,012,- 
I  OflO  a  year. 

j  On  March  1,  United  Press 
j  International,  the  American 
j  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
j  tion  and  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  asked 
the  commission  to  stay  the  order 
and  reconsider  it. 

Mr.  .Minow,  FCC  Chairman, 
said  the  commission  was  “deeply 
concerned”  about  the  possibility 
that  the  higher  rates  for  the 
leased  wire  customers  of  AT&T 
and  Western  Union  might  “de¬ 
crease  the  information  available 
to  the  public.” 

He  said  the  proposed  rate  in¬ 
creases  were  ordered  originally 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  that 
certain  current  rates  did  not 
adequately  compensate  AT&T 
and  Western  Union. 

The  ANPA  jietition  said  the 
new  schedule  would  increase 
rates  by  an  average  of  19  per¬ 
cent  for  the  press  and  2.1  per¬ 
cent  for  commercial  customers, 
but  would  decrease  costs  to  gov¬ 
ernment  users  by  7.8  percent. 

The  ANPA’s  petition  included 
affidavits  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Chicago  Sun^Times,  Copley 
Newspapers,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  Pullman  Newspapers, 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Bangor  Daily  News,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune,  Wa,sh- 
ington  Court  House,  Ohio)  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquir¬ 
er,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

In  announcing  that  the  stay 
had  l)een  voted  by  the  FCC, 
Minow  said  there  was  concern 
over  the  possibility  that  the  rate 
hike  might  force  wire  services, 
newspapers,  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  to  curtail  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
I  stated  the  proposed  102%  in¬ 
crease  would  add  $103,000  a 
year  to  the  present  approximate 
annual  loss  of  $193,000  incurred 
by  the  CDN  Foreign  Service. 


Newhouse  National  News 
Sei-vice  said  the  prospect  of  a 
61%  increase  in  wire  line  costs 
would  jeopardize  the  whole 
operation  virtually  at  its  in¬ 
ception. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service  also  .stated  that 
the  incr€>a.se  puts  the  continued 
existence  of  the  entire  service  in 
jeopardy,  and  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  said  the  in¬ 
creases  “could  well  mean  death.” 
• 

Tanner  to  Retire 
From  SNPA  in  ’64 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  of 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  announces  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  SNPA  Secretary- 
Manager  Tom  Tanner  as  of 
March  31,  1964.  Mr.  Tanner  will 
be  succeeded  by  Walter  C.  John¬ 
son  Jr.,  manager  of  SNPA’s 
Lalmr  Department  since  1954. 
Claude  V.  Capers,  now  asso¬ 
ciate  manager  of  the  Labor 
Department,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Tanner  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  SNPA  for  more 
than  25  years,  having  been  man¬ 
ager  of  its  Labor  Department 
for  16  years  and  .secretary- 
manager  since  1954.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  entered  the  newspaper  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lexington  Leader. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  1939  graduate 
of  Duke  University,  has  been 
connected  with  the  SNPA  con¬ 
tinuously  since  July  of  that 
year,  except  for  a  leave  of  three 
and  one-half  years  during  his 
service  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
He  holds  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  His 
father  was  secretary-manager 
of  SNPA  before  Mr.  Tanner. 

Mr.  Capers,  who  entered  labor 
relations  work  with  the  SNPA 
in  1936,  continued  in  that  field 
for  nearly  20  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  SNPA  will  celebrate  its 
60th  anniversary  in  November. 
• 

On  Red  China  List 

In  the  report  of  the  State 
Department’s  efforts  to  help 
newsmen  get  into  Red  Chjna 
(E&P,  March  2,  page  52)  the 
name  of  John  Strohm  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
was  omitted  from  the  list  of  re¬ 
porters  who  had  been  admitted 
by  Peiping.  Mr.  Strohm  went  as 
an  agricultural  writer  and  did 
several  articles  on  life  in  Red 
China  for  NEA.  His  name  was 
on  the  U.S.  list  of  correspond¬ 
ents  accredited  to  go  to  Red 
China. 


By  Armihl  Tucker 

SovTii  Orange,  N.  J. 

Four  New  York  City  news¬ 
papermen  gave  a  few  samples 
of  their  after-hours  shop  talk 
to  about  225  high  school  i)upils 
at  a  Newspaper  Career  Day 
program  here  March  9. 

The  seminar  at  Seton  Hall 
University,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Schering  Co.  public 
relations  department,  turned 
into  a  debate  uncommon  to  a 
classroom. 

In  the  beginning,  each  news¬ 
man  spoke  on  his  area  of  spe¬ 
cialization.  The  panelists  were 
Albert  Aronowitz,  Post;  George 
Degregorio,  Times;  Joseph  Al¬ 
varez,  World-Telegram  &  Sun; 
and  George  Douris,  Lung  Island 
Star-Journal. 

‘Daily  Lies’ 

A  lively  discussion  followed  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Aronowitz 
that  “newspapers  are  daily  lies.” 
He  elaborated: 

“I  believe  newspapers  do  not 
reflect  what  is  going  on  in  our 
daily  lives.  The  stories  are  not 
written  as  people  live  them.  The 
newspapers  come  out  with  the 
official  truth  rather  than  the 
real  truth.” 

He  pointed  to  an  account  of  a 
rape/murder  trial  and  said  it 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  actu¬ 
al  trial.  A  true  account  could 
not  be  put  in  print  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the 
gruesome  descriptions  that  were 
detailed  in  court,  he  said. 

A  student  asked  Mr.  Arono¬ 
witz,  “How  far  does  freedom  of 
the  press  go?  This  is  in  relation 
to  your  comments  on  the  official 
truth.” 

The  answer:  “Culture  is 
always  changing.  There  are 
always  new  styles  of  morals 
and  language.  Words  have  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings  today  than  they 
did  years  ago.  The  word  ‘hood’ 
meant  something  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  19th  century  than 
it  does  today.  The  way  people 
actually  talk  can  not  be  put  in 
print.  If  the  true  words  were 
used  the  reporter  might  go  to 
jail.  We  print  the  official  truth 
rather  than  the  real  truth.” 

Mr.  Alvarez  broke  in,  “I  have 
never  been  told  what  words  I 
can  or  can’t  use  or  what  I  can 
or  can’t  write.  I  have  always 
written  what  I  wanted  to.” 

Mr.  Degregorio,  pointing  his 
answer  to  Aronowitz,  said,  “The 
essential  thing  is  to  present  the 
truth  in  the  context  of  what 


happened.  To  feel  one  is  being 
denied  expression  because  of  the 
language  the  editor  says  can’t 
lie  used  is  a  disservice  to  the 
reader.” 

The  next  question  was,  “What 
is  the  role  of  a  newspaper  as  a 
taste  maker?  Should  it  assume 
this  role?” 

Mr.  Alvarez  replied:  “We 
don’t  set  ta.ste.  Yet,  the  news¬ 
papers  should  strive  for  dignity. 
The  Telegram  is  a  i)aper  that 
can  lie  left  around  the  house 
without  fear  of  children  reading 
it.  However,  the  newspapers 
should  not  avoid  di.sta.steful  sub¬ 
jects  if  they  are  news.” 

“These  (sex  questions)  can 
be  written  about  with  decency — 
not  with  the  idea  of  cheap  cir¬ 
culation,  but  rather  as  a  service 
to  the  community,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Aronowitz  mentioned  that 
the  Times  does  not  usually  print 
sex  or  crime  .stories.  “This  is  the 
issue  I  take  with  papers,”  he 
.said.  “Instead  of  telling  what 
really  happened  they  try  to  set 
taste.” 

His  next  comment  was  aimed 
at  Mr.  Alv'arez:  “If  the  Tele¬ 
gram  doesn’t  print  anything 
that  can’t  be  read  by  children 
it  is  not  doing  its  job.” 

A  question  on  liberalism  in 
newspapers  brought  some  inter¬ 
esting  answers.  “How  liberal  do 
you  think  a  high  school  paper 
should  be?” 

Mr.  Aronowitz  answered, 
“only  as  liberal  as  the  school 
administration.”  Mr.  Degregorio 
commented,  “Liberalism  should 
be  defined.  We  have  to  accept 
something  on  a  higher  level.  It 
is  possible  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  knows  more  than  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  student  must  accept 
his  place  as  part  of  growing 
up.” 

Mr.  Aronowitz  came  to  the 
defense  of  the  students:  “The 
largest  oppressed  group  is  the 
children.  The  oppressers  are  the 
parents.  It  won’t  change.  I 
would  tell  the  students  to  do  the 
best  they  can  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

Following  some  questions  on 
the  fundamentals  of  writing,  the 
workshops  came  to  a  close.  Some 
of  the  youths  left  with  their 
ideas  on  the  newspaper  business 
reinforced ;  others  with  their 
ideas  shattered.  Yet  seeing  their 
faces  as  they  left  the  campus  it 
could  be  felt  that  they  walked 
away  with  more  than  when  they 
came.  Much  more. 
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Confidence  Law 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


tin  recorded  these  conversations, 
investigated  the  information 
contained  therein  and  had  ad¬ 
ministered  polygraph  (lie  de¬ 
tector)  tests  to  detennine  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s  veracity. 

“Fitzpatrick  attempted  to  re¬ 
peat  to  us  that  which  he  told 
the  Bulletin.  However,  almost  a 
year  had  elapsed  since  that  time 
and  he  indicated  that  his  mem¬ 
ory  was  not  as  clear  now  as  to 
details  as  it  was  then. 

“He  therefore  gave  us  his  per¬ 
mission  to  obtain  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  was  obtained  from 
him  by  the  Bulletin.’’ 

The  report  said  they  contacted 
Earl  Selby,  city  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  by  telephone  and  that 
he  said  he  had  no  information 
which  they  could  not  get  from 
other  sources. 

Selby  was  subpoenaed,  ap¬ 
peared,  but  refused  to  give  any 
information,  citing  a  State  Act 
of  1937  allowing  newspapermen 
to  protect  their  sources. 

The  report  said  aside  from 
the  Fitzpatrick  case,  the  jury 
had  a  “desire  and  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  functions  of  a  mod¬ 
em  newspaper.’’ 


City  Editor  ‘Rude' 


“We  asked  Selby  during  closed 
session  to  help  us  achieve  this 
understanding. 

“He  was  circuitous  and  hence 
rude.  Presented  to  us  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  makes  his  living 
through  a  knowledge  of  word 
meanings  and  shades  of  mean¬ 
ings  as  well  as  through  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  get  along  with 
others,  we  found  him  querulous 
over  the  connotation  of  rela¬ 
tively  simple  words  and  peripa¬ 
tetic  in  skirting  issues. 

“He  was  also  arrogant  and 
disrespectful.  If  we  were  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  testimony,  we  would 
believe  that  he  does  not  even 
know  what  standard  of  conduct 
his  paper  wishes  him  to  follow 
while  doing  his  job.” 
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The  report  recalled  that  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  three  other  execu¬ 
tives  were  then  subpenaed. 

Eighteen  contempt  citations 
were  requested  against  both  Sel¬ 
by  and  Taylor. 

The  jury  said  it  found  Taylor 
“accessible,  affable  and  coopera¬ 
tive.” 

Law  Should  Be  ('.hanged 

The  jury  said  it  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  raised 
by  the  Bulletin  with  respect  to 
the  Act  of  1937. 

If  the  Bulletin’s  position  is 
correct,  the  jury  said,  newspa¬ 
pers  through  their  editors  have 
a  right  to  determine  what  is 
knowledge  of  crime,  what  is  a 
crime  and  whether  the  crime  is 
pertinent. 

The  newspapers,  the  jury 
stated,  may  also  determine  when 
and  how  to  release  information 
which  involves  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  good.  This  gives  news¬ 
papers  the  right  to  exercise  the 
same  function  as  the  police,  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  and  courts,  the 
jury  continu^. 

“We  cannot  believe  this  was 
anticipated  by  the  framers  of 
the  1937  law.  We  feel  that  if 
the  law  itself  does  apply  under 
the  cii-cumstances  contained  in 
this  case,  then  the  law  itself 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  re¬ 
tain  for  the  appropriate  public 
officials  the  function  which  it 
usurps.” 

• 

Rupp  Kin  Inherit 
Aberdeen  World 

ABE21DEEN,  Wash. 

The  Aberdeen  Daily  World 
was  left  to  relatives  in  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Lyda  Cox  Rupp,  admitted 
to  probate  recently. 

Controlling  interest  went  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Foelkner 
of  Aberdeen,  who  said  the  policy 
and  operation  of  the  paper  w’ould 
remain  unchanged. 

One-third  of  the  stock  was 
bequeathed  to  Lynn  Cox,  Boise, 
Idaho,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Rupp, 
and  listed  as  sole  surviver. 

Mr.  Foelkner,  who  has  been 
business  manager,  will  become 
publi.sher  and  general  manager; 
Ed  Van  Syckle,  executive  editor, 
was  named  editor. 

Mrs.  Foelkner  is  the  sister  of 
the  late  Werner  A.  Rupp,  owner 
and  publisher  for  many  years. 
• 

Okla.  Weekly  Bought 

Midwest  City,  Okla. 

W.  P.  Bill  Atkinson  recently 
purchased  the  Midwest  City 
Leader,  a  weekly,  from  George 
Winkler,  president  of  the  paper, 
and  a  group  of  other  stwk- 
holders.  The  purchase,  according 
to  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  another  step 
in  establishing  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Oklahoma  County. 


Computer 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


paration  for  actual  printing,” 
he  says. 

Scheduled  tests  over  the  next 
year  will  attempt  to  prove  that 
modem  newspapers  actually 
operate  largely  by  formula  and 
that  the  computer  method  can 
duplicate  and  predict  the  results. 
Stuart  W.  Sechriest,  Associate 
Professor  of  Journalism,  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  nine 
North  Carolina  dailies.  The 
likes,  dislikes  and  editorial  pref¬ 
erences  of  each  paper  have 
been  programmed  for  use  by  the 
computer.  Since  each  paper  uses 
the  same  raw  material — AP 
news — UNIVAC  will  attempt  to 
predict  the  treatment  that  each 
individual  editor  gives  to  each 
day’s  news.  The  actual  papers 
under  study  are  a  tight-lipped 
secret  for  fear  the  editors 
involved  will  change  their  policy 
to  “beat  the  computer.” 

“Deciding  how  to  balance  the 
news  is  far  more  creative  than 
actually  doing  it,”  Prof.  Daniel¬ 
son  says  pointedly. 


For  Special  Editions 


N.Y.  News  Cancels 
’63  Golden  Gloves 


The  New  York  News  has 
cancelled  the  Golden  Gloves  box¬ 
ing  tournament  for  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  newspaper  strike, 
William  Fritzinger,  promotion 
manager  and  president  of  the 
News  Welfare  Association,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Finals  had 
been  set  for  March  13  and  then 
postponed  to  May  24.  March  18 
has  been  set  for  the  finals  in 
1964. 


Ogden 


Wolperf 


Treasnrer  Elected 
In  Wood  Corporation 


Newspapers  would  also  find 
it  possible  to  publish  many  “spe¬ 
cial  interest”  editions.  The  same 
“raw”  news  could  be  edited  for 
persons  with  a  high  interest  in 
World  affairs  for  example.  Other 
editions  might  be  slanted  toward 
women  readers;  those  with  local 
business  interests  and  so  on. 

Logical  additions  to  the  sys¬ 
tem — all  within  the  present  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  modern  electronic 
computers — include:  putting  the 
edited  copy  directly  into  type¬ 
setting  machines,  “sharing”  a 
centrally  located  computer  with 
a  number  of  newspapers  and 
devising  a  standard  “classifica¬ 
tion”  code  that  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  would  then  send  on  the 
wire  along  with  the  story.  This 
would  relieve  the  editor  of  the 
chore  of  determining  into  which 
category  to  place  a  particular 
story.  The  computer  can  even 
be  programmed  to  help  in  the 
make-up  of  the  paper  by  com¬ 
puting  which  stories  belong  on 
page  one  and  so  forth. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  has  announced  the 
election  of  Lawrence  Wolpert  as 
treasurer  and  Edward  R.  Ogden 
as  assistant  treasurer. 

Mr.  Wolpert,  a  resident  of 
River  Edge,  New  Jersey,  joined 
the  Wood  Company  in  1961  as 
controller.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  with  a  degree  in 
accounting,  and  early  in  his 
business  career  served  on  the 
New  York  Audit  Staff  of  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ogden,  of  Plainfield,  is  a 
graduate  of  Rutgers  University. 
He  joined  the  Wood  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1962  upon  completion  of 
his  tour  of  duty  with  the  Marine 
Corps. 


Horace  Hart  Heads 
Lanston  Monotype 


Lanston  Monotype  Company 
has  announced  the  election  of 
Horace  Hart,  until  recently  di- 
lector  of  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Industries  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce, 
as  president  of  the  company. 
He  will  also  be  president  of  the 
Monotype  Company  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  a  w'holly  own^  subsidiary'. 

Lanston  has  been  a  supplier 
of  printing  machinery  and  type¬ 
setting  equipment  for  more  than 
70  years. 

Before  his  government  ap¬ 
pointment,  Mr.  Hart  was  presi¬ 
dent  for  over  25  years  of  the 
Leo  Hart  Company  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  printing  firm. 

Mr.  Hart  will  establish  his 
principal  office  and  residence  in 
New  York  City. 


Golden  Typewriter 
For  Editorialist 


n: 
!  B 


Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  that  George 
R.  Burns,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  is  the 
1963  winner  of  the  Schaefer 
Gold  Typewriter  Award,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  F.  &  M.  Schaefer 
Brewing  Company  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bums  was  selected  on  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  editorials 
which  spearheaded  a  movement 
to  make  Philadelphia  the  site 
of  the  1976  World’s  Fair. 
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Story  All  Aroimd 
When  Dam  Breaks 


I  Norwich,  Conn. 

It  was  9:50  p.m.  Wetlnesday 
I  night,  March  6.  The  Norwich 
i  Bulletin  city  desk  received  a 
phone  call  from  the  Public 
Works  Department: 

“It  looks  like  the  dam  is  go¬ 
ing!” 

City  Editor  Tom  Winters  sent 
Ed  Popham  and  Pete  Fox  to 
cover  the  story.  They  took  a 
Bulletin  fleet  vehicle  and  rode 
through  Mohegan  Park. 

There  wasn’t  any  special  rea¬ 
son  for  taking  that  route,  but 
it  could  have  proved  fatal  if 
they  had  taken  an  alternate  one. 
They  would  have  driven  right 
into  the  cascading  torrents. 

A  dazed  Public  Works  official 
shouted  at  them  when  they  hit 
the  park  area: 

“It’s  gone!  It  just  blew!” 

The  ugly  hissing  of  the  loosed 
waters  was  interrupted  only  by 
the  squawking  of  ducks  and 
geese.  Huge  chunks  of  ice,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  raging  water, 
careened  through  the  wooded 
area.  The  reporters  sped  along¬ 
side  the  flood  jiath.  At  times, 
they  pursued  the  violent  waters. 
At  others,  the  waters  pursued 
]  them.  The  Tumer-Stanton  twine 
j  mill,  where  five  were  killed, 
,  started  to  disintegrate.  Popham 
[  stayed  at  the  scene.  Fox  headed 
for  the  Bulletin  office.  He  didn’t 
j  make  it. 

Ixmg  Distance  Keluy 

He  had  a  story  to  get  into 
print,  however,  but  phones  were 
dead  and  electricity  was  out  at 
the  Bulletin  office.  He  ran  to  the 
police  station,  and  finally  got 
word  to  his  office  —  about  100 
yards  away  —  by  calling  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  New  Haven  and 
having  his  story  relayed  by  tele¬ 
printer.  Then,  he  went  back  to 
the  mill. 

He  and  Popham  heard  the 
anguished  cries  for  help  from 
trapped  victims;  they  watched 
the  rescuers  toil  against  terrific 
odds.  Fox  went  to  the  Backus 
Hospital,  where  the  injured 
were  taken.  He  filed  more  infor¬ 
mation  with  AP. 

That’s  how  it  went  as  the 
flood  not  only  engulfed  the  heart 
of  a  city;  it  put  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
catastrophe  it  was  covering. 

The  12-foot-high  wall  of  wa¬ 
ter  that  killed  six  persons  and 
caused  $3  million  worth  of  dam¬ 
age  inundated  the  plant  of  the 
Norwich  Bulletin,  knocking  out 
motors  that  supply  power  to  the 
twin  presses  and  ruining  a  30- 
day  supply  of  newsprint. 


Bulletin  officials  asked  the 
New  London  Day  for  help.  They 
got  it.  The  Day  printed  the  Bul¬ 
letin  on  its  presses  in  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Thur.sday,  March  7)  thus 
keeping  intact  the  Bulletin’s 
105-year  record  of  unbroken 
daily  publication.  The  Bulletin 
came  out  only  about  an  hour 
late.  It  has  never  missed  pub¬ 
lication. 

However,  before  the  Day’s 
presses  could  roll,  a  number  of 
grave  problems  had  to  l)e  over¬ 
come.  'The  Day  is  nine  columns 
wide,  while  the  Bulletin  is  eight. 
It  was  decided  to  make  matrices 
of  page  type  in  Norwich  and 
take  them  to  New  London  to  be 
cast  into  metal  for  placement 
on  the  Day’s  press. 

The  story  was  still  breaking 
at  2  a.m.,  though,  when  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  a  morning  paper,  normal¬ 
ly  goes  to  press,  so  Page  1  was 
left  open  for  late  developments 
and  details  of  the  running  story. 
Part  of  the  Page  I  type  was  set 
at  the  Day,  an  afternoon  paper, 
.and  some  of  it  was  brought  to 
the  New  London  plant. 

Bulletin  editors  decided  to 
keep  the  extra  column  on  Page 
1  blank,  in  keeping  with  the 
blank  columns  on  the  inside 
pages. 

Pictures  furnished  another 
tough  nut  to  crack.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  makes  only  one  set  of  en¬ 
gravings;  some  of  these  are 
plastic.  The  Day,  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  a  double-plate  and 
double-run  press  setup.  Zinc  en¬ 
gravings  are  matted  for  the 
double-plate  setup,  but  plastic 
engravings  usually  are  attached 
directly  to  the  plates  on  the 
press. 

Since  the  Bulletin  had  only 
one  set  of  plastic  engravings 
and  the  type  was  in  Norwich,  its 
editors  decided  to  split  the  pho¬ 
tos  in  the  run.  Inside  shots  on 
the  flood  that  appeared  in  one 
half  of  the  papers,  didn’t  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  other.  Under  the 
pressure,  this  was  the  only  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  Bulletin  was  printed  at 
The  Day  again  March  8  and  re¬ 
turned  to  its  own  plant  for 
March  9. 

Personal  Losses 

The  Bulletin  had  been  about 
halfway  through  its  night  op¬ 
erations  when  the  flood  waters 
struck.  Ten  pages  of  the  32-page 
edition  had  been  rolled  and 
made  ready  for  the  presses  when 
the  first  warning  came  that  the 
causeway-dam  had  burst.  With¬ 
in  minutes,  water  came  roaring 


down  on  the  Bulletin  plant.  Em¬ 
ployes  first  i-ushed  to  move  their 
cars  to  higher  ground,  but  three 
vehicles  were  lost  in  the  flood, 
one  each  of  Ed  Popham  and 
Pete  Fox,  reporters,  and  the 
other  a  company  station  wagon. 

Donald  L.  Oat,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  Harrison  C.  Noyles  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  supervised 
“Operation  Flood.” 

’The  pressroom  crew  tried  to 
remove  rolls  of  newsprint  from 
the  storerooms  in  the  cellar. 
However,  the  water  came  in  so 
fast  that  they  were  only  able 
to  save  8  out  of  175  rolls,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  E.  Lewis,  press 
room  foreman. 

The  heater  in  the  building 
was  switched  off  to  guard 
against  explosion. 

The  water  quickly  got  into 
the  engraving  and  photographic 
department,  and  Photographer 
Bob  Dick,  out  on  the  assign¬ 
ment,  later  could  salvage  noth¬ 
ing. 

• 

Astronaut  Glenn 
At  AP  Luncheon 

Astronaut  John  H.  Glenn  Jr. 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  luncheon  Monday, 
April  22,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel. 

Paul  Miller,  Gannett  News- 
I)apers,  president  of  AP,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Marine  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  would  talk  about 
the  program  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  what  it  means  to 
the  United  States. 

The  AP  membership  sessions 
will  get  under  way  on  that  day 
at  10  a.m.,  one  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  because  of  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  be  announced 
.soon. 

Gene  Archer,  vocalist  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  and  member  of 
the  NBC  Washington  staff,  will 
sing  several  of  the  Gridiron 
songs  at  the  AP  luncheon. 

Col.  Glenn,  41,  circled  the 
earth  three  times  on  Feb.  20, 
1962,  in  a  Mercury  space  capsule 
named  Friendship  7.  He  is  in 
charge  of  developing  the  team  of 
astronauts  to  land  on  the  moon 
under  Apollo  project. 

• 

Hallie  Jeiikins  Dies 

Washington 

Hallie  Jenkins,  64,  science 
materials  saleswoman  for  Sci¬ 
ence  Service,  died  March  4.  She 
had  been  associated  with  the 
Service  since  1926.  Miss  Jenk¬ 
ins  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  spread  of  science  coverage 
to  the  press  when  such  material 
wasn’t  as  widespread  as  it  is 
today. 


Newly  Designed 
Women’s  Section 
Runs  Wednesday 

Milwaukee 

A  new  section  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  women  —  but  de¬ 
signed  for  other  readers  as  well 
—  made  its  debut  in  the  Mil- 
ivaukee  Sentinel  on  March  13. 

The  expanded  “World  of 
Women”  section  —  10  pages  in 
its  first  run  —  will  appear  in 
the  Sentinel  every  Wednesday 
under  the  direction  of  Colleen 
Dishon,  women’s  editor. 

Besides  spot  news  coverage 
of  social  and  cultural  events, 
the  new  section  includes  a  fea¬ 
ture  devoted  to  high  fashion 
from  Paris  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  practical  fashion  notes 
for  everyday  wear.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  is  “Fashion  Scope,”  a 
calendar  of  style  shows  and 
infonnal  modeling  at  Milwaukee 
area  stores,  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants.  Vivian  Kawatzky  is  in 
charge  of  preparing  the  fashion 
pages. 

Other  highlights  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  are  a  i)attem,  and  a  book 
report. 

An  old  favorite  returned  to 
Sentinel  pages  with  the  inclusion 
of  “Stage  Whispers,”  an  in¬ 
sider’s  column  about  backstage 
doings  and  critical  comment  by 
Cy  Rice. 

The  expanded  “World  of 
Women”  section  was  presented 
to  retail  advertisers  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  Feb.  26.  Space  in  the  first 
edition  had  to  be  rationed.  Most 
ads  were  sold  on  a  10-time  con¬ 
tract  basis. 

‘Chickie’  Author 
Dies,  Aged  77 

San  Francisco 

Elenore  Meherin  Van  Becker, 
77,  columnist  and  syndicated 
feature  writer  whose  “Chickie” 
serial  captivated  newspapers 
readers  in  the  1920s,  died  here 
March  11. 

Elenore  Meherin  became  an 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer 
staffer  while  a  University  of 
California  student.  On  gradua¬ 
tion  she  joined  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin  to  become  a 
protege  of  the  late  Fremont 
Older. 

Her  assignments  included 
Hearst  newspaper  coverage  of 
California  murder  trials  and 
her  serials  in  newspapers  sold 
for  as  much  as  $15,000.  She 
married  John  D.  Van  Becker, 
the  Call-Bulletin’s  financial  edi¬ 
tor  for  20  years,  and  her  sur¬ 
vivors  include  their  two  sons, 
Terrance  and  David  Van 
Becker. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOl  NCEMENTS 

ISetvspaper  Bittfeers 
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handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
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W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

DIAL  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial  I 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Un*  Roles  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertioii 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (9  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  (S  90c;  2  ®  SI-OO; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
cannot  be  responsibie  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  lOc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  (9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  (9  $1.35;  2  (9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

S2-Time  Contract  Rate 
S5c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES; 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  he  hilled  at  the  specified  rate  (sh 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classilird  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “clusibed 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuwsday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaio  2-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISetvspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it*s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  sellinsr. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigran 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAIAHLE 
!  in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspai»er 
j  Servl<*e  C'ompany.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  1242S. 
Panama  City,  Kla. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspai^ers 
Upland  t'alifornia 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensee! 
Broker  of  Newspai»er  Pro|>ertles 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  r»o9,  RoseburKi  Oreyron 

DEMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others;  it  makes  no 
ditference  —  list  with  us.  We  Kive 
quick  action;  we  have  a  numlier  of 
buyers.  Dixie  Newspai^ers.  Brokers. 
Box  579,  (ladsden,  Alabama. 

y/etcspapers  for  Sale 

CALiniRNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  nice  rural  area.  Ade- 
(|uate  plant.  down.  J.  A. 

Snyder.  New8pa|>er  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  ('al. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  with 
shopper.  Gross  e\cee<is  $75,990.  Pric*e<l 
at  $45,000  with  29S  <lown. 

2.  EASTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Gross  upward  of  $170,000.  Price  at 
$15U.»MK».  29' f  down. 

3.  WEST.  Semi-weekly  with  real  daily 
|K>tential.  Reiiuires  $45.00(>  tlown  pay¬ 
ment. 

4.  S()ITTHE\ST.  FJxclusive  county-seat 

weekly  newspai>er.  Gn>ss  $50,090. 
Priced  at  $42,000.  $8,000  down  to 

quahhed  buyer. 

j  5  UPI’ER  MIDWEST.  Weekly  exclu¬ 
sive  to  town.  Gross  $75,000.  Asking?  ' 
$75,090.  29'  i  down. 

6.  ROt'KY  MOUNTAIN.  Exclusive 
county  seat  weekly.  Gross  $60,909. 
$29.(MK»  down  payment 
I  7.  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATE.  Exclu-  ! 
I  sive  county  seat  weekly.  Gn>S8  $50,090. 
j  Fine  profits.  Askint;  $70,000.  29' f  ! 

;  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
63Sl  Hollywood  Blvd. 

I  Los  An^^eles  28.  California 

I  A  \ational  Organisation 

!  CAUFORNIA  RURAL  WEEKLY 
pro|)erty.  ^rossint;  $170,009  well-  i 
e(iuip|ie<l.  Certain  f^rowth  should  at- 
I  tract  chain  buyer  or  well-finance<l 
!  ex|)erienced  publisher,  should  double  in 
three  years.  Financial  references  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A.  Snyder,  New*spai>er 
I  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif. 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Epk.  $126M:  Colo,  $100M:  Ind. 
$286M:  Mo.  $78M:  N.Y.  $77M:  Tex. 
$i00M.  Others.  M.  R.  Kr^biel,  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


I  western  county  SE\T  E3CCLU- 
I  SIVE  weekly,  isolated  from  comiieti- 
I  tion,  irrigate  valley,  outdoor  recrea- 
I  tion.  fine  plant.  Only  $32,000  down. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspai>er  Broker,  2234 
;  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Antiheim,  Cal. 

Publications  For  Sale 

j  WESTERN  CATTLE  MAGAZINE  Five- 
year  average  annual  gross  $72M.  Good 
net  to  owner.  Re<iuires  $13M  dn.  DEAN 
I  SELLEKS,  broker,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa, 
I  Ariz.,  or  Val  Kill,  926  E.  Granada 
:  Rd.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


A^^OU^^J;ME^TS  j 

Business  Opportunities 

INVEST  IN  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER;  ; 
five  years’  in  business.  Status:  Gen-  ; 
eral  circulation  and  legal  notices.  In-  j 
vestor  must  know  back  &  front  shop  j 
operation.  All  machinery  in  operation. 
PRICE  IS  RIGHT  1  Owner  will  retire. 
Write:  Carr  S.  Pechtel,  P.  O.  Box  12. 
El  Granada,  Calif.,  near  San  Francisco.  | 

HALF  INTF:REST  WITH  SALARY.  ! 
in  one  of  Florida’s  fastest-growing  i 
weeklies  (tirrulation  4300,  now  gross-  I 
ing  over  $100,000.  Offset  plant.  Ad-  j 
vertising  exi)erience  and  about  $60,000  j 
cash  re<iuii'e<l.  Replies  oontiilential.  I 
Write:  Box  1361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Partner  Wanted  j 

HELP  PUHLl.SH  satirical  First  Family  j 
IsMik.  Distribution  arrange*!.  All  IT  | 
themes  have  lieen  top  sellers.  G.  I 
Kamiiii.  237  S.  Maple,  Oak  I’iirk,  III.  | 

Business  Si}are  Fttr  Bent 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  ’Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  Washington,  D.G., 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Circulation  ful- 
flllment,  direct  mail,  oomi>osition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6663  or  write 
Box  982,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


NEV)SI*AI*KI{  SKKVIC.KS 

Editorial  Earltnnis 

PORTRAIT  SKETtTIES  for  colum¬ 
nists.  $10.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Bilgar  Harris.  Box  6123.  Metro  Sta¬ 
tion.  Ia>s  .Vttgeles  35.  Calif. 


MAY  WE  QUOTE? 

”I  think  your  ADAM  &  EVE  column  is 
great!” — Managing  Ed.,  large  West 
Coast  daily.  “Your  ADAM  &  EVE  is  | 
bright  and  sa*icy!”— Managing  Ed..  | 
large  eastern  daily.  ’’ADAM  &  IWE  ex-  i 
ceeded  all  of  our  expectations!” — Gen. 
Mgr.,  Virginia  daily. 

WHY  THE  ORCHIDS? 

Because  ADAM  &  EVE  is  proving  it-  , 
self  by  far  the  liveliest.  Iiounciest  and  ! 
soundest  advice  column  on  the  market  ' 
— an  entirely  new  concept  in  which  | 
readers  write  to  either  Adam  or  Eve 
Ijoweil,  as  they  prefer.  And  Adam  and  | 
Eve  not  only  answer  readers  but.  in 
the  eternal  Battle  of  the  Sexes,  often  ! 
reply  to  each  other.  It’s  a  natural  I  Send  ; 
for  samples  today.  Write  or  wire:  i 

FORTUNE  FEATURES  ' 

HUNTLY  VIRGINIA  j 

Job  Printing  ' 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  speed 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  S-6668  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers  I 

PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


•  Dismantling 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 
6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-329e 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  SI,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


.NEW.SPAl’EK  .SEKVK  KS 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6863 

EREfTTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCEISSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 
Eomplete  Plants 
('omim,e:te:  newspape:r  it^nt 

for  sale.  Huy  €>r  lease  liuilding.  (kjne 
offset  outside.  Chance  to  move  in  at 
very  I’easonaide  terms.  Write  Tioga 
News,  1436  W.  Lycoming  St.,  Phils., 
40.  I’a. 

C.omposing  RtHim 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  (83740)  $1,700: 
Model  26  Linotype  (43644)  $1,200.  In 
good  condition  and  very  clean.  Both 
have  two  90-channel  main  magasinaa 
with  7V^  Corona  and  6%  Ionic  mats. 
Model  26  has  two  S4-channel  maga¬ 
zines  without  mats.  Elach  maebina  has 
4-pocket  mold  disc,  3  UA  molds,  ona 
blank;  220-volt  pots,  Emerson  220-TOlt 
aingle-phase  motor,  Margach  faedsr. 
Contact  Eld  Templin.  The  Herald-Leadar, 
Lexingrton,  Ky.  Phone:  2-2270. 

PERFORATORS.  6  Multiface.  Sell  or 
trade  for  standard.  Good  condition. 
Write  H.  Cornwell,  Sentinel,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

2  LATE  MODEL  INTERTYPES  F-4 
Mixer  Serial  No,  19466  and  Model  (^4 
Serial  No.  27165.  Both  machines  with 
quadders,  6  mold  discs,  electric  pots, 
Honomelts,  Mohr  saws,  cam  covars, 
cooler  blowers  and  magazine  shift  on 
mixer.  22  extra  light  weight  lower  split 
magazines.  3  magazine  racks,  06  Vend, 
galley  proof  press,  app.  24  fonts  type, 
mat  sort  cabinet  and  many  extras. 
Desire  to  sell  as  one  unit.  Studio 
Composition  Services,  Inc.,  566  W. 
Washington.  Chicagro  6.  Illinois. 

COX  HEADLINER,  used  6  months. 
Ck>st  new  $1,800.00.  Will  take  any 
reasonable  offer.  Box  1322,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

TTS  STANDARD  PERFORATOR,  like 
new,  used  12  months.  $1,500.  The 
Valley  News,  P.  O.  Box  278,  El  Cajon, 
Calif.  Phone  442-4404. 

LATE  MODEL  26  LINOTYPE:  2-box 
distributor,  electric  Monomelt,  Emerson 
gear  drive  wide  channel  auxilianr  — 
$2,700.  Pilot,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 
Phone  879-1502.  Also  TTS  operating 
j  unit,  keyboard,  perforator. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  EX)RMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
I»ai>er  Turtles — $84,50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  I,  &  B 
j  SALES  fXVMPANY.  113  West  Market 
I  Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

Engraving 

BUYING  A  PHOTO-LATHE? 
We’re  groing  offset  and  have  an  Elgrams 
to  sell.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  an 
electronic  engraver,  save  ’A  of  your 
money;  buy  our  Elgrama  for  $2,600. 
Time^ournal,  Vineland,  New  Jerasy. 

Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  plats 
!  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  instead  of 
76c.  Send  for  your  free  sample.  CALU¬ 
MET  CRAFTS.  INC.,  P.O.  Box  26-B. 

I  Napeiwille.  Ill. 

'  Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
3*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  EieonoW 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
i  P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  FIs, 
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KQUIPMENT  MART 

Photo  Kiigraving 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Wanted  to  Buy 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Adtertising 


I 

I 


CONSOLIDATE®  24*  Precision  Color 
CsmerH  —  Kuu-anteed  as  new;  Schmidt  ; 
Twnperuture  Control  Sink;  Lery  ' 

Screens,  circular  and  rectansular  60 
line  to  ISS  line;  Master  Fowderlass 

Btebers  for  sine  and  copper,  new  ma-  i 
chine  warranty;  Vandereook  Precision  | 
Proof  I’resses,  Models  232P  and  226; 
Oftrander  Radial  Arm  Routers,  Saws, 
Trimmers  and  Block  Leveler;  Richards 
Jig  Saw  and  Drill.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  649 
W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

I 

length  Paper  Page  22^/^”  \ 

6 — Goss  Arch  Typo  Units  i 

6 — Cline  3-Arm  Reels 

1 —  Goss  Double  Folder 
't — Color  Ink  Fountains 

2 —  AC  Drives 

220  volts  3  phase  60  cycles 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  j 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  ! 

6  UNITS  HOE.  1  lolor  hump,  clouhle  ! 
delivery  folder,  underneath  roll  feed. 

2  125  hp  Crocker  Wheeler  motors  with 
6  hp  Crocker  Wheeier  threading  motor, 
all  2  phase  230  volt ;  Cutler-Hammer 
control  l)Ourd :  now  running  at  30  to 
.1.561  per  hour  including  full  color; 
22%*  cutoff;  can  take  widths  to  72  I 
inches,  now  running  60  inch  weh;  Has-  j 
selbach  type  plate  lockup,  120“  stag¬ 
ger;  straight  pattern  balcony  tyiie 
units ;  Contact  Brumbnck,  Orlando  1 
Sentinel,  Orlando,  Florida. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER  j 

4-units,  1  double  folder.  1  color  j 

hump,  1-100  H.I\  AC  ilrive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo,  ' 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  | 

"Newspaper  b^iiuiiiment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operatiniir  at  Miami  Herald.) 

2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions,  ! 
pasters.  (Will  divide.)  i 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  i 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc.  i 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  i 
Call:  CE  6-8841  | 


GOSS 

1 2  Arch  Type  Units 
2234" 

Complete  with  4  Double  Folders  and 
C-H  Conveyors— 4  Press  Drives— 4  Late 
News  or  Fudge  Devices — 3  Skip  Slitters 
— 3  Portable  Color  Fountains — on  sub¬ 
structure  with  oscillating  2-po8ition  Roll 
Arms. 

WILL  DIVIDE 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  a 
better-than-average  Press  of  from  4  to 
12  Units, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  I 


FOR  SALE  I 

4  single  width  units  Hoe  Printmaster, 
like  new,  including  2  color  cylinders, 
reversible  printing  couple.  64-page  half-  ' 
page  delivery  folder.  2  roll  stands  • 
with  double-running  position  paper  roll  ; 
brackets  for  40*  dia  rolls,  automatic  ' 
tension  device,  motorized  paper  hoist, 
upper  balloon  former  with  skip  slitter. 
Can  be  seen  running  daily,  producing  ! 
top  quality  work.  Box  1216,  Elditor  &  | 
Publisher. 

'  duRex~tubulars  ' 

20-pg,  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  { 

3  FAIRCHILD  STANDARD  TTS  Per-  i 
forators.  Never  usexl.  2  Years  old  hut  ! 
in  brand  new  condition.  $2,000.00  Ea.  j 
Southtown  Printing,  Chicago.  HU  7-  I 
1400,  Mr.  Sagan.  | 

Stereotype  j 

Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Paper  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

Hand  Casting  fkiuipment — all  kinds 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Stereotype  Room  for  22%"  cut-off. 

2-V(i  Ton  Kemp  gas  furnace  w/pump 
and  spout 

Pony  Autoplate  w/vacuum  back 
Sta  Hi  Master  Former 
60  Aluminum  chases 
Curved  Router 
Chipping  Block 
Final  Trim 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 
••UPECO” 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE  8-3744  N.J.  —  OX  5-5458  N.Y, 


Li  notypes — I  n  tertypoe—  Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAhT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLHTTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STHaiEO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


COMPOSITION  PLANT  WANTED 
8  Linotypes,  Ludlow.  Mat  Press,  re¬ 
lated  equipment  or  |>ortion  thereof.  i 
10,000  sq.  feet  space.  Buy  or  lease  ' 
within  50  miles  Washington,  D.  C.  | 
Box  1285,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

WANTED:  E'older-addressing  unit,  i 

Daily  In(lei>enilent,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

ROTARY  PRESS  —  Cut-off  22%*  —  • 
128  Tabloid  pages  capable  of  printing  | 
two  papers  at  a  time,  46.000  speed  and  | 
up.  Send  all  particulars  to;  Elric  Farrat,  i 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Montreal  Granby  Press,  6701  : 
rue  Christophe-Colomb,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  I 
Canada. 


IIKLP  WANTED 

Academic 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  growing 
State  University^  Zone  U.  l>eginning 
$7,000;  up  nine  months.  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  ~  some  Journalism  teaching  ex- 
Iierience  —  good  daily  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  required  *—  some  radio  desir¬ 
able.  Strong  J-ilepartment,  attractive 
city,  appealing  climate,  stimulating 
campus.  Hox  1354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACRiaiLTURAU  EDITOR  to  direct  i 
eiUicational  press  service  in  a  Mill-  i 
western  university.  Degrees  in  agri-  i 
culture,  journalism  or  communications  j 
essential  Age  preference  30*40.  with  | 
newspaper  and  other  mass  me<iia  ex¬ 
perience  related  to  science  and  agri¬ 
culture.  .Salary  o|K*n.  Hox  1364,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Administrative 


LABOR  RELATIONS 

Important  daily.  Zone  5,  wants 
labor  relations  man  with  sound 
experience  as  newspaper  negotiator 
and  good  knowledge  of  mechanical 
unions.  Want  man  willing  to  adapt 
to  our  needs,  forceful  hut  judicial, 
able  to  stand  on  own  feet.  Prefer 
man  in  40’8  or  early  50’s.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  State  experience, 
references,  salary  range  desired. 
Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Box 
1332,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


MAN  TO  LEARN  legal  advertising 
liusiness  in  California  with  rapacity 
to  develop  into  full-charge  administra¬ 
tor.  E'amily  man  preferred.  EYill  de¬ 
tails.  please.  Confidential.  Box  1373, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

WE  WANT  A  GOOD  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Salesman  immediately.  Must  he 
capable  of  preparing  good  layouts  and 
writing  compelling  copy.  Age  no 
barrier.  Mansfield  is  a  progressive  town 
with  excellent  schools  and  recreational 
facilities.  Write,  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  to  Orville  E.  Kemper,  CAM, 
Mansfield  News-Journal,  Mansfield. 
Ohio, 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING 

COPYWRITER 

Must  have  ability  to  write  clear¬ 
ly  and  concisely.  Experience  sec¬ 
ondary  In  this  beg^innlng  position 
with  a  major  Ohio  Industrial 
firm.  Prefer  man  under  thirty, 
college  background  with  military 
obligations  met.  Include  resume 
and  salary  needs.  Box  1300,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  with 
experience  in  advertising  salM  and 
add  makeup  with  rapidly  growing  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field,  aa  well  as  other  communications. 
Completely  responsible  for  directing 
the  efforts  of  ^vertising  salesmen  in 
the  organization.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  1186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Old,  in¬ 
dependent  daily  in  18.000  population 
town  near  center  of  Zone  4.  Handle 
most  accounts,  train  for  possible 
eventual  general  managership.  Assur¬ 
ance  of :  bright  challenge,  hard  work, 
rapid  growth  potential,  pleasant  assc^ 
ciations,  generous  rewards.  Must  with¬ 
stand  thorough  check-out.  No  investors. 
Also  need  news  editor-reporter  and 
possibly  circulation  manager.  Mail  com¬ 
plete  data  to  Box  1313,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ARE  YOU  A  SALESMAN?  Can  you 
really  sell?  Do  you  love  a  challenge T 
If  yes  —  here  then  is  a  great  ooppor- 
tunity.  Second  newspaper  in  Alaska’s 
#1  market.  New  Plant  —  new  press  — 
only  one  capable  of  color  in  the  mar¬ 
ket:  a  go-getter’s  paradise.  Write:  Paul 
Ijce,  Anchorage  News.  Anchorage. 
Alaska. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU 

LIKE  TO  START  A  NEW 

TWICE-A-WEEK  PAPER? 

The  owners  of  a  well  established,  suc¬ 
cessful  daily  will  expand  into  a  growth 
area.  Editor  and  Manager-Advertising 
:  Salesman  are  neede<l.  They  might  be  a 
!  Husband- Wife,  a  Team-of-’Two  or  two 
,  talent^,  ambitious  young  men  who 
I  have  never  met.  One  would  write,  take 
I  pictures  and  edit  the  paper  and  the 
other  would  manage  the  business  side 
I  and  get  the  advertising.  No  circula- 
j  tion  or  mechanical  problems  or  re- 
'  sponsibility. 

Compensation  will  he  liberal  for  the 
right  people  who  must  lie  of  high 
character  and  ability  and  who  will 
work  hard.  When  there  is  a  profit  it 
will  be  shared.  Located  in  a  Zone  9 
sporta  area  with  hunting,  fishing  and 
skiing.  Write  in  detail,  with  education, 
experience  and  reasons  you  qualify, 
I  Replies  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Box 
1355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVER-nSING  MANAGER 
for  rapidly  growing  business  weekly  in 
Nortliwestern  Ohio.  Should  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout — strong  on  sales  with 
ability  to  direct  sales  force.  Box  1284, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN,  retail 
I  and  clasaified,  for  daily  newBpai)ers  in 
I  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  comply 
typewritten  resume  to:  Inland  Daily 
j  Press  Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago- 
3,  III,  No  charges. 

i  NATIONAL  SALES  REPRESENTA- 
!  ’TIVE  has  opening  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  salesman  with  some  experience  for 
i  N.  Y.  office  of  3-newspaper  group, 
i  Good  'working  conditions.  Box  1346, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  18-M  Daily 
!  needs  experienced  Display  Salesman 
i  good  on  layout,  ability  to  SELL  com- 
I  petitive  market.  Good  pay,  bright 
future  profit-sharing  retirement  plan. 
Write:  Fred  Serrot,  Daily  News  ’Trib¬ 
une,  120  W.  Wilehire,  Fullerton,  Calif. 


EXPERIENCED  Display  Salesman  for 
progressive  18,000  circulation  Ohio 
daily.  Salary  plus  incentive.  Fringe 
I>enefit8  including  attractive  i>ension 
plan,  insurance,  liberal  vacations,  etc. 
Send  resume  of  training,  experience, 
references  and  salary  wanted.  Write 
Box  1390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  THICK-SKINNED, 
seasoned  ad  man.  no  prima  donnas. 
Must  be  over  30.  Married.  Tough  mar¬ 
ket,  incentive  bonuses.  If  you  can  sell 
sig  pages,  B  &  I’s  and  still  handle 
regular  accounts  competently  and  are 
willing  to  work  without  a  title,  write 
Bill  Baker.  Advertising  Director, 
Laredo  Times,  Laredo,  Texas. 
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Help  Wsnted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 


GROWING  OHIO  SUBURBAN  W'EEK-  i 
LY  in  rural  area  between  2  iartre 
cities  —  circulation  4,U00,  iMpulation  , 
20.000  —  wants  advertisinK  sales  man-  { 
ager.  Base  salary.  lil>eral  commission  | 
*+•  Kroup  insurance.  Good  territory  : 
nee<ls  development  by  a^Kressive  ad  I 
man  willinK  to  work.  New  Stale  Uni-  | 
versity  Koinf?  up  in  area.  Send  com-  | 
plete  resume  with  application  to  Box  : 

Editor  &  Publisher, 


Miscellaneous 


cmr  Bn)ITOR  wanted  for  BtronB, 
expandins  dailr:  must  hav«  been  Kood 
reporter  who  has  acquired  administra¬ 
tive  ability  Reference  and  interview  ; 
essential.  \Vrite  Box  1312,  Editor  & 
Publisher  with  particulars  of  experi-  | 
ence,  education,  recommendations. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 


ProKreasive,  medium-sized  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily,  with  editorial 
policies  attuned  to  second  half 
of  Twentieth  Century,  requires 
second  editorial  writer.  Some 
experience  preferred,  but  sen- 
er^  competence,  ranse  of  in¬ 
terests  and  potential  of  primary 
importance.  Complete  resume 
desired  first  letter,  hold  samples 
until  requested.  All  replies 
confldenti^  and  answered. 
Write  Box  1310,  Editor  &  I^b- 
lisher. 


NOW  OPEN :  2  Positions  on  30,000 
Lake  Erie  Daily  —  copy  editor  with  i 
stronK  suburban  editinK  and  directins 
experience;  experienced  reporter  for 
two-man  news  bureau.  Salaries  open, 
depending  on  experience  and  ability. 
Pringe  benefits  —  erood  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  all  information  first  letter. 
Personal  interview  desirable.  Box  1324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE  AND  COURTS  REPORTER, 
experienced,  for  areressive,  fast-movins  I 
PH  of  18,000  in  pleasant  collese  city 
in  Virginia  Piedmont  near  Blue  Ridse  | 
Mountains.  James  A.  Hodges,  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

MAJOR  WEST  COAST  PM  wants  am¬ 
bitious,  capable  copyreader.  Minimum  i 
six  yecus’  desk  experience  preferred,  or 
equal  all-around  ability.  Ideal  for  I 
stymied  M.E.  or  news  editor  on  smaller  | 
daily.  Excellent  climate,  recreation, 
conditions.  Box  1330,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  pair  of  week¬ 
ly  ixmltry  newspapers  in  the  South¬ 
east.  Man  should  have  sound  news 
background  and  at  least  an  interest  in 
agriculture.  Should  be  native  of  the 
Southeast.  MB  experience  not  entirely 
necessary.  Publications  are  leaders  in 
their  field.  Salary  above  average. 
Limited  travel  involved.  Write  fully  to 
John  F.  Yarbrough,  Southeastern 
Poultry  Times,  Gainesville,  Georgia,  for 
early  interview. 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN 
Sacramento,  California 

The  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  librarian.  Must  have 
newspaper  or  related  experience.  Per- 
naanent  position,  with  excellent*  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Submit  detailed  resume 
stating  experience  and  general  qualifi¬ 
cations  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
Sacramento,  California 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN.  for  news 
departments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
BAP  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Exi)erienced  or  i 
qualified  beginners.  Send  full  type¬ 
written  resume  to:  Inland  Daily  Press 
Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  III. 
No  charges.  ' 

REPORTER  for  14,000  circulation 
morning  paper  to  fill  out  our  reporting 
staff  of  five.  Good  opportunity  for  man 
or  woman  who  enjoys  good  newspa-  . 
Iiering.  We  want  creative,  imaginative 
staffer  with  some  get-up-and-go.  Write:  i 
William  K.  Babel,  Editor,  Press-Re-  I 
publican,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y,,  giving  i 
full  details  in  first  letter. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED.  Small  j 
daily  in  college  town  in  Zone  .I  desires  * 
young  man  interested  in  SPORTS.  Job  | 
could  be  open  at  any  time  due  to  move 
up  by  present  Sports  Editor.  J-School 
graduate  this  year  will  be  considered. 
Prefer  married  man  or  young  man 
considering  marriage  in  the  near 
future.  Write  Box  1334,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER  strong  on  desk  local 
coverage  for  midwest  PM-AM  in  Capital 
City.  Box  1178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  COPY :  national  magazine ;  j 
NYC  area;  legal  and  financial;  to  ' 
15-M.  Box  1374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  REPORTER  OPEJ'IING.  j 
Mid-South  daily.  Good  working  condi-  ' 
tions.  E\imish  full  details,  training  and  | 
exi>erience,  will  consider  cub.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1380,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

MAKE-UP,  LAYOUT,  tX>PY,  heail-  , 
line  combination  man.  Make-up  :ind  i 
layout  more  imiKtrtant.  Guild  Shop. 
Pacific  Northwest,  top  city  for  living  I 
and  recreation.  Opening  April  15.  Ail 
replies  confidential.  Box  1365,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER  for  woman’s 
news  and  features  for  20,000  daily  and 
university  community  in  Blue  Ridge  ' 
foothills.  Robert  V.  Pratt,  Daily 
Progress.  Charlottesville,  Va. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Top  job  as  head  ' 
of  women’s  department  on  growing  : 
Midwest  evening  daily,  25,000  circ., 
o|>en  in  August.  Need  imaginative, 
amiable  woman  with  layout,  feature  I 
writing  exi)erience.  Challenging  op-  1 
portunity  for  right  iierson.  Box  1377,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  I 

EXPERIENCED)  MEN  for  daily  news-  j 
paper  production  departments  in  E&P  f 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewritten  . 
details  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Ass'n.,  1 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  Ill.  | 

Miscellaneous 

FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
comi>any  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  EYee  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  161  W.  48th  St ,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral  area  needs  competent  reporter 
with  editorial  abilities  and  a  desire  to 
assume  responsibilities  of  top  position 
in  news  department.  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter  including  clippings, 
references  and  salary, 

ALSO  first-rate  ^vertising  sales¬ 
man  with  ability  to  organize  and  oper¬ 
ate  advertising  department.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  first  letter,  including 
references  and  starting  salary  required. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  INVEST  in  a 
growing  business  for  the  right  party. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad.  Write: 
W.  L.  Gregg,  Publisher,  Eau  Gallic 
Journal,  Elau  Gallic,  Elorida. 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspai>ers.  Our  members  need 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  and  back  shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA,  271'7  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Public  Relations 


WRITERS  AND  REPORTERS!  ELECTRONICS  PROMOTION 
I  have  a  $1,000  bill  in  my  hand  every  WRITER;  skilled  writer  with  technical 
day  of  the  week  for  that  top  story  background — armed  service  school  or 
that  you  might  otherwise  sell  to  Me-  ham  radio  okay — for  leading  Chicago 
Call’s.  C,onfidential  or  Post.  Please  company.  Good  salary,  excellent  oppor- 
call  me  collect  with  your  big  story  at  tunity.  Box  1299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

the  fastest-growing  newspaiier  in  the  - -  - - 

world  —  The  National  Insider,  Bob  EDITOR-M.\NAGERb  for  public  rela- 
Borzello,  Editor,  .SP  2-2514,  tthicago.  tions  offices  major  university  com- 

_ _ ^  - _ _  munities.  Zone-.  2-.">-9.  .Self-resixmaible 

„  J  ..  status  early  ."i-figure  career  iKwitioni. 

■  roauction  I  Mail  resume.  Box  1385,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 

COMPO.SING  ROOM  EXIREMAN  for  " 

40.UUU  P..M.  California  daily.  Union  TH\UE  S(IH()OLS 

Shop.  Re<iuirements :  Proven  record  of  _ _ 

leadership  and  production  ability.  Ex-  .  . 

cellent  organization  with  liberal  com-  ‘  lAnotype  .vriCOOl 

i>any  l>enefits  .Send  complete  resume,  I  ■ — ^ —  ’ —  - - - 

references  and  salary  (lesired  first  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

letter  Box  1363,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

_ _  Linotype,  Intertyiw  Instruction 

Free  Information 

motion  - - 

I  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

■  EMitorial  background  i  _ 

motion  department  of  |  j  i 

N.Y.C  metropolitan  |  ^  _  ^  ^  ',*  ,"*‘******!"**^^ 

to  promotion  man-  j  LAWYER  —  Business  and  Journalism 
•aking  ability  impor-  I  background  —  seeks  executive,  admin- 
ume.  including  last  1  strative  |)osition.  Will  relocate.  Salary 
4,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  ;  open.  Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 

_ !  OFFICE  MANAGER 

T-i-o  ...ici,  College  trained.  E\|>erience  in  all  de- 

I  n,  Partments.  Excellent  references.  Strong 

<’a  methcals  anil  procedures.  Will  accept 
,oT,«  ittZ  any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 

^??’'ca,;irfut're“  ‘ 

try  requirement.  Box  I’aNi^her. _ _  __  . 

*”*’*'^**^‘^' _  Artists-Cartoonists 

GEMENT  CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 

!  desires  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 

IT  C  D  I  brush— will  travel.  Box  1263,  EMitor 

I  S  I»  '4  Publisher, 

n  industrial  corpora-  ; 

ymplished  writer  to  '  _ ^**^.*'“^“**-**-!* _ 

management  letters,  i  POSITION  WANTED  by  CirculaUon 
ts,  speech  services—  '  Manager  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
career  opportunity  in  ;  ^*P®,'tment  --  “Little  Merehant"  PIm, 
J  ‘  ’  ABC,  Motor  Routes,  Newsdealers.  Pres- 

department  at  com-  ently  employed.  Elxcellent  references, 
ers.  Requires  broad  I  Age  43.  Box  1296,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 
s  thirties  with  proven 

with  15  years'  circulation  experi- 
10  economic  under-  ence.  frcmi  solicitor  to  manaf^r.  de- 
’Ound  should  accent  sires  responsible  circulation  position  or 
re  writing  rather  than  newspaper  supply  sales  AAA  ref«- 
,  -  ,  ,  ence.  married,  apre  41.  Box  1379,  Edi- 

lust  be  of  caliber  to  tor  &  Publisher. 

with  executive  man-  - - — 

lu.Inn  Innn  r.nna  In  TOP-E'LIGHT  Circulation  Manager 

P  9"  9  ■  I  seeking  greater  circulation  challenge, 

lal  management  com-  ■  Proven  record  of  accomplishment.  High- 
jrams.  Include  salary  ly  comiietent  in  all  facets  of  circula- 

k  pnciimn  t'®"  Highest  references.  All  replies 

n  resume.  confidential.  Box  1381,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Editor  &  Publisher  ijgher. 

Classified  Advertising 

I  I^ITY  CLASSIEIED  MANAGESR  —  17  yeart’ 

kiwi  I  I  exiierience  in  all  phases  of  classified. 

Have  worked  weekly,  semi-weekly, 
tri-weekly  and  dallies.  Currently  man- 
CwNOMIST  alter  semi-weekly,  staff  of  9.  Single, 

will  relocate  with  progressive  publisher. 
Box  1308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.tern  corporation - - - - — - — — — 

ue  r>n<>nino  fnr  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER’S  opportunity 

VC  upciiuig  lui  wanted  by  a  mature,  creative  sales- 

in  over  21.  Job  mani  Well-rounded  background;  can 

rliif-r  nnrl  '"side  or  outside  sales  people. 

leailHe  ana  years  large  metropolitan  daily 

r,  TV  and  radio  (CIassifie<l  and  Display).  Seeking  grow- 

Mces  and  pleas-  Br-Sss’ 

)f  national  travel.  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

I  or  kindred  ex-  need  POSmVE  ABIUTY?  Manager 
pful.  Home  eco-  of  15-20M  daily  wants  to  move  up. 

,0  nrsafArrsarl  QAnrI  Solid  newspaper  background,  all  phases 
e  preierreu.  oenu  classified.  Top  references  Position 

alary  expectation  must  have  future.  Box  1387,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ortunity  employer  {^**^”^_'^*^*’^/***'"* 

c  1370  ad  MANAGEIR,  36,  married,  now  with 

’  60,000  daily.  Heavy  range  of  sellinS 

ft  Puhlictiwr  experience  on  retail  level.  Seeking  posi¬ 

tion  with  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
move  up.  Zones  1-2-3,  Reply  Box  1341, 
Eiditor  &'  E^iblisher. 
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Promotion 

COPYWRITER  —  Editorial  background  i 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of  | 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C.  metropolitan  | 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  as 
general  assistant  to  promotion  man-  | 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor-  j 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last  I 
salary,  to  Box  1314,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  ; 

Public  Relations  \ 

CREATIVE  WRITER  with  newspaper, 
company  magazine  or  similar  experi¬ 
ence.  for  New  York  staff  major  com¬ 
munications  company-  An  Ekiual  Oi>- 
IHirtunity  Employer!  Good  future.  Send 
resume  and  salary  re<iuirement.  Box 
1375.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT 

WRITER 

Major  midwestern  industrial  corpora¬ 
tion  seeks  accomplished  writer  to  ! 
concentrate  on  management  letters,  i 
special  statements,  speech  services—  ' 
a  newly  created  career  opportunity  in  , 
public  relations  department  at  com-  j 
pany  headquarters.  Requires  broad  I 
gauge  man  in  his  thirties  with  proven 
writing  skills  and  economic  under¬ 
standing.  Background  should  accent 
editorial  or  feature  writing  rather  than 
straight  news.  Must  be  of  caliber  fo 
deal  personally  with  executive  man¬ 
agement  and  develop  long-range  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  management  com-  \ 
munications  programs.  Include  salary  j 
requirements  with  resume. 

Box  1295  Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLICITY 

HOME  ECONOMIST 

Leading  Eastern  corporation 
has  attractive  opening  for 
single  woman  over  21,  Job 
involves  product  feature  and 
news  writing,  TV  and  radio 
guest  appearances  and  pleas¬ 
ant  amount  of  national  travel. 
Utility,  food  or  kindred  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Home  eco¬ 
nomics  degree  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  salary  expectation 
to. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 
Box  1370. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

EDITOR- WRITER  w/solid  editorial 
tiaekgroiind  seeks  NYC  or  LA  trade 
oMg.,  HO,  PR  firm.  Now  employed 
MYC  trade  masrazine.  Knowledge  all 
phases  $8,600  minimum.  Heavy  ex- 
parience.  Box  1306,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

EXPERIENCED.  HARD-WORKING 
Newsman  seeks  challenging  iKwition  in 
Tenn.,  Ark.,  or  Mo.  Have  covered  every 
lieat;  would  also  consider  PR  )>osition  ; 
29.  dependable,  family  man.  Box  1386,  : 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

editor,  medium  daily,  stymied.  Seeks 
M.E.  or  comparable  spot  on  P.M,  in 
sbDve-iiii.OOO  city.  Seventeen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Promotions  mirror  ability  41. 
Family.  J-degree.  Midwest  or  West. 
Box  1351.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IX)S  ANGELES  MAN.  37.  British,  BA 
Languages,  English.  Economics.  Writer- 
Editor  Aviation,  Travel.  Try  anything, 
anyplace.  Box  1389,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 

NEWSPAPER- PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 
Singie  female,  top  experience  and 
ability,  seeks  challenging  i>osition  with 
future.  Box  1391,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

financial  page,  promotion  spe¬ 
cial  interest;  wire  service,  daily  back¬ 
ground:  41,  J-igrad.  Prefer  D.C.,  Fla. 
Box  1319.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  veteran  but  young 
(29),  seeks  change  iireferably  in 
Florida.  Seven  years  sports  editor  top 
P.M.,  award-winning  columnist.  Writes 
authentically  )mt  with  light  touch. 
Knows  six>rts  news  value,  makeup, 
staff  administration.  Present  job  good 
but  feel  stymied.  Best  references.  Box 
1393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

young  woman  (age  21).  formerly 
women's  i>aKes  editor  of  15,000  daily. 
Three  years  of  very  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  editing,  layout  and 
make-up  (including  special  sections). 
Ayer  Award  won  by  newspaper  during 
editorship  of  women’s  pages.  Took  first 
class  public  relations  job  in  New  York 
(Sty  after  newspaper  folded  last  July, 
but  prefer  returning  to  first  and  only 
lore,  newspapering.  Amiable,  person¬ 
able,  ambitious  and  hard-working. 
Prefer  Zones  1  and  2,  but  will  con- 

WILL  EDIT  bi-weekly  or  monthly 
sports  pages  by  mail.  Bowling,  base- 
l>all  featured.  Box  1392,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

eider  anything  East  of  the  Mississippi. 
Box  1302,  Elditor  &  ^blisher. 

Empltryment  Agencien 

ENERGETIC.  (X)MPETENT  WRITER. 
Oirrently  in  PR.  Former  feature 
writer,  columnist  and  assistant  to 
women’s  editor  on  270,000  daily,  ^ali- 
fied  women’s  page  editor.  Looking  for  a 
challenge  in  PR,  newspaper  or  TV. 
Will  consider  free-lance.  Ibccellent  rec¬ 
ord,  references.  Resume  and  samples 
available.  Will  answer  all  inquiries 
immediately;  will  relocate.  Box  1347, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  ancd  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

Editors,  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  salesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation¬ 
wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 

PRES’HGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

489  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.O.  Oxford  6-8840 

Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Rogers 
Privatt  Cofrfertnee  Room  for  Employers 

FAST.  ABLE  OOPYREADER,  single, 
age  48,  college.  Wide  experience.  Can 
go  now.  Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W,  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728  ! 

NEED  LIVELY  FEATURES?  Reporter 
with  six  years’  daily  experience  seeks 
general  assignment  on  50,000  -f-  after¬ 
noon  newspai>er  —  any  area.  Box  1331, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

REPORTER  —  ability  versatile — wants 
to  move  West.  Experience:  UPI  re¬ 
porter,  copy  desk  two  years,  wire  and 
makeup  editor,  general  assignment  and 
rewrite,  state  government,  legislature. 
Must  move  up  to  quality  reporting  job. 
Degree.  Age  32.  Learn  fast.  Box  1343, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISSATISFIED  WITH  PAGE  COSTS? 
Mechanical  Superintendent  now  em¬ 
ployed  wants  new  challenge.  Can  han¬ 
dle  ail  departments — large  and  small 
dailies.  Union  and  non-union.  Crafts¬ 
man  and  coordinator.  Thirty  years’ 
experience.  Box  1262,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

WANT  SPORTS  COLUMN  SPOT,  five 
days  week.  Swap  sports  desk  time  for 
$125  week  and  opportunity.  Young 
enough  —  experienced  —  references. 
Box  1339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR  —  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  book  and  newspaper  work.  Prefer 
N.Y.  and  environs  or  Schenectady.  (Con¬ 
sider  Zone  1.  Box  1360,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHERS:  Wire  serv¬ 
ice  man,  29,  seeks  opixtrtunity  to 
learn  weekly  business.  Let  me  do  the 
raporting  and  editing  while  learning 
other  phases  of  oi>eration.  Would  like 
to  purchase  stock  after  proving  self. 
Family  man,  hard-working.  Prefer 
Tenn.,  Ark.,  or  Mo.  Box  1348,  Editor 
a  Publisher, 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND- 
EN’T  or  Foreman.  Managerial  and 
practical  background  in  both  hot  and 
cold  type.  Send  for  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

ABLE.  MATURE  WRITER,  accredited, 
seeks  iiermanent  job  as  military  editor. 
Box  1388,  Editor  &  I^blisher. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHiai.  24,  mar¬ 
ried,  two  years’  college — 3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  news  photographer  in 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  —  Ambitious 
young  man,  26,  seeks  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Wants  challenging  work.  Com¬ 
pleted  two  years’  graduate  study  in 
English.  Air  Force  reservist.  Box  1376, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

seeks  interesting  and  challenging  posi¬ 
tion — anywhere!  Box  1292,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

MOST  TALENTED  young  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  business  wants  job  where 

DBSKMAN — Wire,  sports,  city,  news 
experience:  vveekly,  small  daily;  pho¬ 
tographer,  reporter,  columnist,  fea- 
^res;  now  employed  Zone  2;  family. 
Box  1372.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

range  of  exi)erience,  including  free 
lance  for  national  magazine.  Prefer 
bulk  of  work  in  sports.  Box  1367,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  married.  24,  four 

BDITOR-WRITER 

BJ,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  22  years’  news¬ 
paper.  wire  service  reporting,  rewrite, 
JJpyreading,  editing,  including  4  years’ 

years  Navy — three  years’  daily  news 
experience-desires  position  in  offset 
plate-making  anywhere.  Prefer  Zone 
9.  Box  1369,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

UN  correspondence;  desires  work  news- 
»per  or  magazine.  Age  48.  Box  1371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  (XyLLBGB  PR-News 
Bureau  man.  Forward-looking;  grad 
school;  strong  in  news,  sports,  pho¬ 
tography  ;  newspaper  experience.  Mar¬ 
ried,  31.  Box  1362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'or  March  16,  1963 

nUTOR-WRITER.  37,  experienced  in 
t^e  and  consumer  magazines.  Avail- 
aWe  free  lance  or  full-time.  Box  1368, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  8£  PUBLISHER 

I 


All  eyes  in  the  newspaper  industry  are  focused 
on  E&P’s  two  convention  specials  during  the  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  meeting  at  the  Waldorf,  April  23-26. 
These  special  emphasis  editions  provide  you  with 
the  best  timing  for  selling  your  product  or  service 
to  newspapers,  and  afford  the  ideal  time  for  in¬ 
terviews  to  people  looking  for  jobs  ...  or  news¬ 
papers  looking  for  help.  Use  the  coupon  below 
to  order  your  ad.  Mail  it  today. 


Take  advantage  of  increased  readership  during  and  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  convention  by  running  your  copy  four  con¬ 
secutive  times.  E&P’s  low  classified  4-time  rate  is  only  $1.25 
per  line;  only  80c  per  line,  per  insertion,  for  situations  wanted 
ads. 


■CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!- 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Adv. 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Insert  my  classified  ad  for  4  insertions  at  the  low  4-time  rate 
of . per  line,  per  insertion,  in  the  following  issues: 

April  6  O  April  13  □  April  20  □  April  27  O  May  4  □ 

CLASSIFICATION:  . 

COPY:  . 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  daily 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 


City . STATE . 

(Enclose  remittance  with  order  for  situations  wanted  ads) 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  L.  Brown 


Public  Notice  Advertising 


Three  years  apo  in  our  Jan. 
16,  1960,  issue  we  discussed  lepal 
or  Public  Notice  advertising  and 
urged  individual  publishers  to 
examine  their  local  situations  to 
see  if  changes  and  savings  could 
not  be  made  which  would  benefit 
the  local  government,  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  the  newspaper. 

We  mentioned  two  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  State  that 
had  recommended  reductions  in 
expenditures  for  legal  adver¬ 
tising  which  would  have  hurt 
their  jKwketbooks.  But,  as  one 
of  them  said  etlitorially :  “We 
cannot  urge  economy  in  govern¬ 
ment  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  have  our  hands  out  to 
accept  legal  notices  that  are 
wasting  the  taxpayers’  money 
through  unnecessary  verbiage.” 

Since  then  Dr.  A.  Gayle  Wal¬ 
drop,  professor  of  journalism. 
University  of  Colorado,  and  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  school,  has 
been  studying  the  rules,  regula¬ 
tions  and  practices  in  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  various 
States.  He  reviewed  the  hodge¬ 
podge  situation  in  a  talk  before 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
late  in  January  and  proposed 
six  must  changes  which,  in  his 
opinion,  must  be  made  in  notice 
by  publication. 

«  *  ♦ 

“First  there  must  be  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  get  the  facts  and 
face  up  to  the  facts,  such  as 
Lough  called  for,  such  as  NEA 
and  Nev:  York  committees 
promise,  such  as  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  delivered,” 
Prof.  Waldrop  stated.  Jack 
Lough  of  the  Albion  (Neb.) 
Newspapers  recently  asked  for  a 
“concerted  effort  to  bring  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  uniformity  into 
Public  Notices”  and  said:  “I 
have  an  abiding  faith  that  where 
publishing  of  Public  Notices 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  in 
the  public  interest,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  our 
‘enemies’  to  erase  it  as  a  re¬ 
quired  tool  of  democracy.  More¬ 
over,  I  have  a  deep  conviction 
that,  w'here  publishers  can’t  de¬ 
fend  a  particular  Public  Notice 
as  being  in  the  public  interest, 
our  position  in  the  legislatures 
will  be  strengthened  if  we  forth¬ 
with  forfeit  the  unjustifiable 
public  expense.”  The  communi¬ 
cations  gap  on  the  subject  be¬ 
tween  state  press  associations 
must  be  clos^.  Prof.  Waldrop 
said.  He  continued: 

“Second,  there  must  be  leader¬ 
ship  by  state  press  associations 


to  set  up  state  committees  whose 
meml)ers  will  cooperate  with 
public  officials  instead  of  shout¬ 
ing  at  them,  ‘What  are  you  try¬ 
ing  to  hide?’  Such  committees 
must  take  the  initiative  in  mod¬ 
ernizing  publication  laws  that 
are  no  longer  in  line  with 
changed  conditions.  Take  the  in¬ 
itiative,  I  say,  not  wait  to 
respond  to  attack. 

“Third,  there  must  be  a  will¬ 
ingness  not  only  to  recognize, 
but  a  willingness  to  speak  out 
against  making  a  farce  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Notice  by  letting  it  go  to 
newspapers  of  limited  circula¬ 
tion.  Public  Notice  should  be  no¬ 
tice  to  the  public,  not  just  to 
lawyers,  real  estate  men,  public 
officials.  This  willingness  to 
speak  should  not  be  held  in  re- 
serv’e  to  denounce  actions  such 
as  those  of  the  Albany  officials 
(w'ho  withdrew  all  public  no¬ 
times  from  local  dailies  and 
transferred  it  to  a  weekly  17 
miles  away),  but  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  to  get  law’s  passed  under 
w’hich  Public  Notice  w’ould  be 
published  in  newrspapers  with 
the  largest  bona  fide  circulation 
in  the  area.  If  this  isn’t  done, 
you  might  as  w’ell  kiss  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Public  Notice  goodbye. 

“If  Public  Notice  continues 
to  be  limited,  it  will  l>e  lost.  The 
validity  of  the  principle  will  be 
the  victim,  if  the  erosion  of 
Public  Notice  continues. 

“We  come  to  a  fourth  must. 
Who,  besides  the  proof  reader, 
ploughs  through  the  columns  of 
6-point  type?  Circulation  is  not 
the  only  indispensable  must.  All 
the  claims  of  readership  that 
I’ve  seen  indicate  that  only  those 
legals  with  names  and  salaries 
command  attention.  As  I’ve  said, 
this  kind  of  publication  is  not 
very  revealing  as  to  how  gov¬ 
ernment  is  run. 

“The  fourth  must,  to  turn  a 
statement  of  William  A.  Bray, 
general  manager,  Missouri 
Press  Association,  into  positive 
form,  is  to  give  better  treatment 
to  Public  Notices  by  setting 
them  in  larger  type.  Bray  says 
that  new’spapermen  are  ‘among 
the  worst  enemies  of  public 
notice  .  .  .  they  don’t  care 
whether  the  notices  are  read  or 
not,  or  whether  they  can  even 
be  read.’  He  predicts  that  unless 
publishers  give  ‘a  little  more 
loving  care  .  .  .  the  trend  to  do 
aw’ay  with  public  notices  will 
continue.’  Public  Notice  being  a 
form  of  communication,  it  must 
be  in  a  form  that  communicates. 


“Stop  practicing  a  double  iiuarterly,  and  14  a  monthly  “to 
.standard,  one  for  the  commer-  whom.”  The  Association  of  Ore- 
cial  advertisers,  another  for  the  gon  Counties  calls  this  roquire- 
government  unit  advertiser,”  ment  “superfluous”  and  “ineffec- 
Prof.  Waldrop  says.  “If  ads  five.” 

of  supermarkets  and  clothing  As  a  substitute  for  the  “to 
stores  were  set  in  the  Pre-  wliom,”  Prof.  Waldroii  asks 
Revolutionary  way  that  Public  why  not  a  requirement  on  budg^ 
Notices  are  set,  in  small  type,  ets;  21  states  do  not  require 
without  white  space,  in  one-  notice  of  budget  hearing,  time 
column  measure,  writhout  head-  and  place.  Thirteen  states  re¬ 
lines  and  without  illustrations,  quire  only  that.  Oklahoma  is  one 
they  would  not  sell  groceries  of  16  states  that  require  in  sum- 
and  suits.  Isn’t  it  time  to  revolu-  mary  form  comparativ'e  figures 
tionize  the  layout  of  Public  for  past,  present  and  coming 
Notices  so  that  they  may  pro-  years. 

duce  results  for  city,  county.  Another  reducing  exercise, 
school  district  and  State,  so  that  Prof.  Waldrop  contends,  depends 
these  advertisers  may  get  their  on  the  number  of  times  different 


money’s  worth? 


states  require  publication  of  the 


“And  yes,  revolutionize  the  delinquent  tax  list:  New  York 
copy,  too.  Thus,  we  come  to  the  requires  six  times,  12  states  four 
fifth  7nu8t:  edit  the  legalese,  the  times,  17  states  three  times,  12 
legal  verbiage  out  of  Public  states  two  times  and  seven 
Notices.  You  do,  in  news  stories,  states  one  time. 

Instead  of  the  text  of  an  ordin-  On  reducing  “fat,”  here  is 
ance  why  not  only  the  title  and  what  Kentucky  did,  according  to 
a  short  summary,  in  larp  type,  Waldrop:  1.  Reduced  required 
with  headlines,  with  an  illustra-  publication  on  all  matters  to  one 
tion  when  appropriate,  with  a  time,  except  on  sale  of  property 
signature’  that  stands  out?  We  and  notice  of  delinquent  taxes 
.select  and  summarize  in  a  news  which  must  be  published  three 
ston’,  and  hope  that  the  general  times;  2.  reduced  publication  on 
r^der  may  keep  up  with  public  bids  to  one  time  instead  of 
affairs.  The  commercial  adver-  three ;  3.  required  bids  to  be  pub- 
Lser  selects  and  summarizes,  fished  only  on  items  of  $1,000  or 
He  doesn’t  tell  all — ^in  a  tire-  more  ($500  under  1958  law); 
some  way.  Public  Notices  do  tell  4_  allowed  summaries  of  city, 
all,  nearly  always,  and  in  a  county  or  district  budgets  to  be 
tiresome  way'.  Seldom,  it  can  be  published  instead  of  the  detailed 
said,  has  so  much  been  printed  budgets;  5.  allowed  lumping  of 
in  such  small  type,  to  l)e  read  by  payments  during  the  year  to  one 
so  few.  l)erson,  person  to  include  firm, 

“A  sixth  must  is  to  cut  out  foj.  goods  and  services, 
the  fat,  the  fat  other  than  that  ^  recent  letter  to  us.  Prof, 

of  phraseology.  Reduce  the  fre-  Waldrop  concludes  with  this 
quency  of  publications  in  some  admonition:  “When  such  men 
instances.  Abandon  some  re-  Blackstock,  secretary- 

quirements.  Substitute  for  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
others  more  meaningful  publi-  Association,  write  me  that  un¬ 
cations,  more  useful  to  the  pub-  publishers  get  busy  and 

»  *  *  revise  the  laws  the  Bar  Associa- 

A  comparative  study’  of  county  tion  will  make  a  target  of  some 
financial  reports,  which  appears  them,  and  that  unless  changes 
in  the  March  issue  of  The  are  made  a  general  disrespect 
County  Officer,  magazine  of  the  for  the  press  will  result,  I  think 
National  Association  of  County  that  publishers  should  have  a 
Officials,  quotes  from  an  editor!-  nudge  for  action  from  their 
al  in  the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Trib-  friends.” 
une:  “The  manner  of  disclosing  • 

the  expenditures  of  the  county  Wrf-pks 

in  the  legally  required  ‘commis-  WrecKS 

sioners  proceedings,’  which  are  Newspaper  Plant 


actually  not  proce^ings  but  a  Holdenville,  Okla. 

fist  of  vouchers  has  Wn  of  ^  press  room  explosion  ripped 
little  or  no  benefit  to  the  tax-  ^  ^  ^he  Holdenville  Daily 

payers.  The  newspapers,  mostly  building  on  March  11,  in- 

the  weeklies  have  gotten  the  four  employes, 

money  and  the  pwple  have  no  ^om  Massey,  assistant  pub- 
understandable  information.  In  Ugh^r,  said  most  of  the  equip- 
that,  the  newspapers  have  gone  ment  was  ruined.  Publication 

,  will  continue  in  nearby  Wewoka. 

Obviously  this  editorial  com-  chief  of  police  Ira  Newman 
ment  reflects  the  attitude  of  tfig  explosion  occurred 


county  officials. 


about  5  p.m.  as  workers  cleaned 


Prof.  Waldrop  reports  that  17  the  presses,  a  once-a-year  job, 
states  do  not  require  the  ‘‘to  with  a  flammable  fluid, 
whom,  for  what,  how  much”  list  The  explosion  blew  one  side 
of  vouchers;  15  require  an  an-  and  part  of  the  roof  off  the  one- 
nual,  one  a  semi-annual,  three  a  story  brick  building. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  16,  1963 


machine  keyboard  and  has  no  clumsy  obstruction  at  the  front  of  the  keyboard  to  inconvenience  the 
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Irving  Leibowitz... Man-in-motion 

Nobody  in  Indiana  calls  Irving  Leibowitz  anything  other  than 
“Leibo,”  a  bob-tailed  name  that  generates  affection,  respect— and 
fear,  among  those  with  something  to  hide. 

At  The  Indianapolis  Times,  where  he  is  managing  editor, 
Leibo  is  a  driver,  an  authentic  man-in-motion. 

Mainly  he  drives  himself,  from  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  desk 
before  7  a.m.  until  he  leaves  in  late  afternoon.  In  good-natured 
manner  he  transmits  this  drive  to  his  staff — prodding  and  probing, 
sharpening  a  head  or  a  lead,  questioning  a  fact,  sparking  an  idea. 
The  result  is  that  Times’  staffers  are  no  strangers  at  winning 
awards  for  superior  newspapering. 

To  keep  up  with  Leibo  is  like  running  the  mile  all-out,  a  fact 
the  community  has  learned  to  recognize.  He  is  continually  calling 


attention  through  the  columns  of  The  Times  or  his  own  da 
column  to  his  city’s  weaknesses,  its  strengths,  its  potential. 

Born  and  educated  in  New  York,  Leibo  came  to  The  Tin 
in  1948  after  working  on  small  papers  in  Virginia  and  Oh 
Because  many  of  the  big  stories  in  Indiana  revolve  arou 
politics,  he  was  soon  handling  them  as  political  editor, 
covered  the  national  political  conventions  in  the  50’s,  scorU 
some  notable  scoops,  and  is  still  regarded  as  the  newspapern 
who  knows  most  about  the  ins  and  outs  of  Hoosier  politics. 

Leibo  became  managing  editor  in  1960  after  serving  as  cit 
editor  and  assistant  managing  editor.  He  continues  to  wri(( 
his  daily  column,  where  Hoosiers  turn  for  the  inside  storil 
on  people,  events— and  politics. 
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